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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY— APRIL  14 

FOREWORD 

By  L.  S.  ROWE.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

W^ITH  each  succeeding  year  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  has  acquired  increasing  significance  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  the  celebrations  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  an 
ever  enlarging  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Americas  is  taking 
part  in  the  observances.  It  has  become  a  day  symbolic  of  interna¬ 
tional  good-will,  of  closer  mutual  understanding  and  of  a  spirit  of 
inter-American  cooperation  which  have  set  an  example  to  the  entire 
world.  There  is  real  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  on  tliis  day  which 
the  Americas  have  set  apart  for  the  fostering  of  a  new  and  more  lofty 
international  spirit,  the  masses  of  the  people  assemble  to  dedicate 
themselves  anew  to  the  ideals  of  international  good-will  and  peace 
wliicli  prevail  throughout  tliis  hemisphere. 

During  the  period  of  little  more  than  a  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  twenty-one  nations  of  America  achieved  their  independence, 
there  has  been  developing  between  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  American  Republics  a  constantly  strengthening  unity  of  thought 
and  action,  which  today  represents  one  of  the  most  significant  move¬ 
ments  of  our  time  and  is  destined  to  have  far-reacliing  consequences 
both  for  the  civilization  of  the  Americas  and  for  their  influence  in 
world  affairs. 

The  celebration  this  year  promises  to  be  both  wider  in  scope  and 
more  significant  in  content  than  those  of  any  previous  years.  The 
Pan  American  Union  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  and  obligation  to  the  thousands  who  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  contributed  and  are  contributing  to  the 
celebration  of  this  great  day  of  the  Americas,  “a  commemorative 
symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nations  and  the  voluntary 
union  of  all  in  one  continental  community.” 
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RECENT  PAN  AMERICAN 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

By  C.  H.  HARING,  Ph.  D. 

ProfestOT  of  Latin  American  History  and  Economics,  Harvard  Univernt)* 

T'hE  urge  to  international  cooperation  and  goodwill  among  the 
American  Republics,  which  we  call  Pan  Americanism,  has  manifested 
itself  very  notably  during  the  past  two  years.  The  outstanding 
achievement  has  been  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  the  almost  complete  <lemobilization  of  their  armies, 
and  the  promise  of  an  enduring  ])eace.  But  of  e<iual  significance 
liave  been  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  I^etiida  controversy  between 
('ulombia  and  Peru,  and  the  spirit  of  inter-American  comity  so  evi¬ 
dent  at  the  Seventh  International  (’onference  of  American  States 
which  met  in  Montevideo  in  December  A  conspicuous  con¬ 

tribution  was  also  made  to  the  development  of  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  when  on  October  10,  1933,  the  anti-war  Treaty 
of  Non-Agression  and  Conciliation,  initiated  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  was  signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  behalf  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference  inviting  all  the  other  nations  represented  there  to 
adhere  to  the  treaty,  between  April  and  June  of  the  following  year 
the  remaining  fifteen  American  Republics  formally  signified  their 
acceptance  of  it,  subject  to  ratification. 

At  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  ninety- 
five  resolutions  were  atlopted  and  six  conventions  and  one  protoct)! 
were  signed  by  the  delegates.  The  six  conventions  related  to  such 
diverse  subjects  as  nationality,  extradition,  political  asylum,  teaching 
of  history,  and  rights  and  duties  of  states.  This  last,  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters  of  recent  Pan  American  legislation,  not  only 
defines  what  constitutes  a  state  in  international  law,  but  embraces 
such  matters  as  recognition,  equality,  non-intervention,  and  terri¬ 
torial  inviolability.  The  United  States  delegation,  while  signing  the 
convention,  made  reservations  with  respect  to  the  need  of  defining 
and  interpreting  the  articles  regarding  non-intervention,  but  declared 
its  conformity  with  the  general  principle.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an 
agreement  should  have  received  the  support  of  the  representatives  of 
nineteen  American  Republics  (the  signatures  only  of  Bolivia  and  Costa 
Rica  were  missing)  is  an  event  of  real  significance  in  the  history  of 
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tlie  western  nations.  By  December  1,  1935,  it  had  been  ratihed  by 
the  United  States,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Chile,  Honduras,  and 
(luatemala. 

The  ninety-five  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  cover  the 
widest  range  of  topics,  social,  political,  economic,  scientific,  and 
literary.  Many  of  them  provided  for  the  convocation  of  Pan  American 
congresses  of  a  specialized  nature,  or  the  appointment  of  technical 
commissions,  or  called  for  special  inquiries  and  investigations  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  of  matters  recommended  for  action  by  the 
respective  Republics  or  by  later  Conferences  of  American  States. 
Some  of  the  proposals  have  already  come  to  fruition.  A  multilateral 
agreement  for  the  promotion  of  international  trade,  whereby  the 
parties  undertake  not  to  invoke  the  obligations  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  for  the  jnirposi^  of  obtaining  advantages  enjoyed  by 
parties  to  multilateral  commercial  treaties,  was  opened  for  signature 
(o  all  the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  July, 
1934.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  at  the  Monteviileo  Conference,  and  contemplates  multi¬ 
lateral  economic  conventions  “of  general  applicability  which  include 
a  trade  area  of  substantial  size,  which  have  as  their  objective  the 
liberalization  and  promotion  of  international  trade  or  other  inter¬ 
national  economic  intercourse,  and  which  are  open  to  adoption  by 
all  countries.”  However,  any  party  to  the  agreement  may  demand 
from  a  state  w'ith  which  it  maintains  a  treaty  containing  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  the  fulfillment  of  that  clause  in  so  far  as  each 
reciprocally  accords  the  benefits  required  by  the  multilateral  con¬ 
vention.  To  the  extent  that  this  agreement  promotes  equality  of 
economic  treatment  as  between  all  nations.  Pan  Americanism  is 
making  an  important  contribution  to  the  return  of  sane  and  normal 
trade  relationships  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Closely  attuned  to  the  same  purpose  are  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission,  and  the  meeting  in 
May  and  June  of  1935  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires.  The  former,  including  delegates  from  all  of  the 
American  nations,  not  only  assumes  the  responsibility  for  encouraging 
resort  to  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  betw'een  business 
men  J  different  countries;  its  ultimate  objective  is  the  establishment, 
through  local  committees  in  each  Republic,  of  In  ter- American 
.Vrbitral  Tribunals,  where  such  litigants  will  be  assured  of  impartial 
iirbitrators  and  of  a  standard  procedure  for  the  rapid  and  economical 
settlement  of  commercial  controversies.  For  many  years  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  such  an  extra-judicial  system  on  a  continental  scale  has  been 
obvious,  and  its  achievement  should  not  only  contribute  greatly  to 
build  up  confidence  and  friendly  trade  relations,  but  should  form 
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the  firmest  basis  for  political  goodwill  between  the  American  peoples 
as  well. 

The  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  opened  in  the  presence, 
of  the  Presidents  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  closed  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  five  Republics  in  attendance,  those  of  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Paraguay  and  Peru.  Each  of  the  twenty-one  Republics,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  sent  delegates.  Four  conventions 
were  signed  arfreycrcarfum,  relating  to  the  repression  of  smuggling,  the 
creation  of  a  Pan  American  tourist  passport  and  of  a  transit  passport 
for  vehicles,  transit  facilities  for  commercial  airlines,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  committees  in  each  Republic  to  cooperate  with  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  in  gathering  and  distributing  commercial  information.  In 
addition,  the  conference  adopted  sixty-one  recommendations  touching 
such  subjects  as  customs  and  consular  regulations  and  port  facilities, 
transportation,  standardization  of  weights  and  measures,  animal  and 
vegetable  sanitary  regulations,  etc.  The  conference  was  easily  the 
most  important  of  its  kind  so  far  held,  and  its  sessions  were  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  much  commented  upon 
at  the  time. 

The  achievements  of  Pan  Americanism,  however,  have  not  all 
been  of  a  commercial  nature.  Consistent  progress  may  be  reported 
in  inter-American  efforts  for  social  amelioration  and  the  enrichment 
of  intellectual  life.  On  the  basis  of  a  pact  drawn  up  by  the  Roerich 
Museum  of  New  York  City,  and  by  recommendation  of  the  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Conference,  there  was  signed  at  the  White  House  on  April 
15,  1935,  by  representatives  of  all  the  American  Republics,  a  treaty 
on  the  protection  of  artistic  and  scientific  institutions  and  historic 
monuments.  This  agreement  for  the  preservation  of  the  cultural 
achievements  of  civilization  against  destruction  and  mutilation  in 
time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  has  also  been  opened  to  the  signature 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  ceremony  was  held,  significantly 
enough,  in  honor  of  Pan  American  Day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Of  equal  humanitarian  significance 
were  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  which  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  November  1934,  the  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September,  1935,  and  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Child  Congress  in  Mexico  City  in  the  following  month 
of  October.  At  the  same  time  scientific  and  educational  interests 
have  been  promoted  and  invigorated  by  the  meeting  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  September,  1934,  of  the  Second  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Education,  and  by  the  assembly  in  Me.xico  City  exactly  a  year  later 
of  the  Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress.  At  each  some  eighteen 
or  nineteen  American  Republics  were  represented.  The  Scientific 
Congress,  as  encyclopaedic  in  range  as  its  predecessors,  was  organized 
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in  fourteen  sections  covering  all  the  physical,  biological  and  social 
disciplines.  Finally,  there  met  in  Washington  in  October,  1935,  the 
Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History,  a  fitting  close  to  this  remarkable  record  of  international 
cooperation. 

Ties  binding  the  nations  of  the  western  world  to  one  another  have 
also  been  strengthened  during  the  past  two  years  by  many  treaties 
and  conventions  of  a  bilateral  nature.  On  the  occasion  of  the  brilliant 
festivities  in  Buenos  Aires  when  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  President  of 
Brazil,  visited  Argentina  in  May,  1935,  a  series  of  conventions  and 
protocols  was  signed  which  supplemented  those  concluded  during 
the  visit  of  President  Justo  of  Argentina  to  Brazil  in  1933 — agree¬ 
ments  regulating  many  phases  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  such  as  commerce  and  navigation,  extradition,  promotion 
of  tourist  travel,  interchange  of  books,  students  and  professors,  etc. 
In  the  following  July,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  protocols  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Chaco,  a  series  of  similar  bilateral 
conventions  was  concluded  by  Argentina  with  Chile  and  Peru,  ten 
with  the  former  and  five  with  the  latter.  And  these  were  followed  a 
few  days  later  by  another  series  of  six  treaties  between  Peru  and  Chile 
signed  at  Santiago.  Thus  the  so-called  A.  B.  C.  P.  group  of  American 
Republics,  after  its  successful  mediation  in  the  Chaco  conflict,  lays  a 
still  firmer  foundation  for  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  cordiality 
and  goodwill.  Of  equal  importance  for  another  region  was  the 
meeting  in  Guatemala  City,  in  March  and  April,  1934,  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America,  to  consider  questions 
affecting  their  general  welfare,  a  conference  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  treaty  of  Central  American  Confraternity  and  a  Con¬ 
vention  of  Extradition.  The  bilateral  trade  agreements  concluded 
by  the  United  States  with  Cuba,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Brazil,  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  by  lowering  artificial  trade  barriers  also  contribute  effectively 
to  the  restoration  of  prosperity  and  well-being  tliroughout  the 
western  nations. 

The  greatest  cause  for  congratulation,  however,  lies  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  achieved  toward  the  solution  of  the  territorial  questions 
between  Peru  and  Colombia,  and  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
The  dangerous  controversy  growing  out  of  the  “Leticia  incident” 
was  amicably  settled  by  a  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Peru  who  met 
under  the  friendly  auspices  of  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  April  and 
May  of  1934.  The  Peruvian  Congress  approved  the  protocol  on 
November  3,  1934,  but  owing  to  parliamentary  difficulties  it  was 
not  finally  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  until  September, 
1935.  Exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  in  Bogota  on  September 
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27.  The  protocol  recognizes  the  boundary  treaty  concluded  between 
the  two  States  in  1928,  “provides  for  the  demilitarization  of  the 
frontier,  and  stipulates  that  whenever  problems  arise  wdiich  cannot 
be  settled  through  direct  diplomatic  negotiations  ‘either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  may  appeal  to  the  procedure  established  by 
article  36  of  the  statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice’.”  As  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  has  so  truly  stated,  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  American  Republics  to  the 
principles  of  mediation  and  arbitration  and  to  the  friendly  settlement 
of  international  questions. 

If  a  further  demonstration  were  needed,  it  was  supplied  by  the 
protocols  of  June  12,  1935  which  brought  to  a  close  the  tragic  three- 
yeai-s  struggle  between  Paraguay  ami  Bolivia  in  the  (''haco.  This 
major  international  controvei’sy  has  been  ended  by  a  truce  ami  a 
promise  to  concliule  a  permanent  peace,  .\fter  the  failure  t»f  tlie 
attempts  of  the  l^eague  of  Nations  early  in  the  year  to  force  Paraguay 
to  accept  its  peace  plan  by  means  of  an  arms  embargj)  and  the  threat 
of  sanctions,  the  Ijtaigue  accepted  with  alacrity  the  offer  of  Argentina 
and  Chile  to  resume  the  initiative.  And  in  March  these  two  Govern¬ 
ments  took  up  again  the  task  of  persuading  the  belligerents  to  agree 
upon  the  general  terms  of  a  negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  both  a  peace  and  an  economic 
conference,  under  the  mediatory  auspices  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  group  of 
nations,  Uruguay  and  the  United  States.  And  after  some  delay,  in 
May  both  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were  persuaded  to  accept  their  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  foreign  ministers,  Senor  don  Tomas  Manuel  EHo  of 
Bolivia  and  Senor  «lon  Luis  Riart  of  Paraguay,  met  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  in  direct  conversations  under  the  auspices  of  the  mediators 
reached  an  agreement  that  hostilities  should  cease,  with  guarantees 
for  demobilization  and  demilitarization,  and  that  the  territorial 
question,  if  not  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration.  Accepted  promptly  by  their  respective 
governments,  a  protocol  was  formally  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
12th,  and  the  “cease  firing”  order  issued  to  the  fighting  lines  at  noon 
of  Friday  the  14th.  The  news  of  the  agreement  caused  jubilation 
throughout  all  South  America.  In  virtually  all  of  the  big  cities  sirens 
screeched  and  whistles  blew,  while  crowds  cheered  in  front  of  news¬ 
paper  bulletin  boards.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  declared  national 
holidays. 

The  protocols  called  for  a  peace  conference  to  be  summoned  immetli- 
ately  by  the  President  of  Argentina  to  liquidate  the  war,  and  if 
necessary  to  refer  the  territorial  dispute  to  the  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague.  Meantime  a  definitive  cessation  of  hostilities 
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was  provided  for,  based  upon  the  existing  position  of  the  belligerent 
armies,  to  be  fixed  immediately  by  a  neutral  military  commission  of 
representatives  of  the  mediating  nations.  This  was  to  be  followed 
by  demobilization  w'ithin  ninety  days,  each  army  being  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  5,000  effectives.  The  belligerents  likewise  took  the 
pledge  of  “non-aggression”,  and  promised  not  to  make  purchases 
of  additional  w'ar  material  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  They 
also  formally  accepted  the  Pan  American  declaration  of  August  3, 
1932,  against  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest.  The  protocol 
had  the  distinction  of  being  signed  by  sL\  South  American  foreign 
ministers,  all  of  whom  assembled  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purpose. 
The  United  States  and  Uruguay  were  represented  by  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries. 

The  Peace  Conference,  attended  by  representatives  of  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  ami  of  all  the  six  mediating  (loverninents,  began  its  de¬ 
liberations  in  the  middle  of  duly.  It  faces  four  principal  problems; 
the  exchange  of  jirisoners,  the  (luestion  of  resi)onsibilities  arising 
from  the  war,  the  territorial  settlement,  and  the  (piestions  of  com¬ 
munication  and  trade  facilities  to  be*  assured  to  the  tw'o  land-locked 
states.  The  first  two  problems  have  been  relegated  to  special  com¬ 
missions  for  study  and  report.  The  territorial  settlement  still 
remains  within  the  special  province  of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  to  solve  by  direct  negotiation,  under  the  friendly 
auspices  of  the  mediators.  The  problems  of  trade  and  transit  fa¬ 
cilities  may  easily  become  one  of  the  principal  matters  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Peace  Conference,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  economic  con¬ 
ference  originally  proposed  by  the  mediators  will  be  called  together. 

The  Dirwtor  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  in  com¬ 
menting  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Bulletin  upon  the  ending  of 
the  ('haco  War,  luus  said  that  the  jirotocols  signed  in  Buenos  Ain's 
constitute  an  additional  pniof  of  the  fact  that  everything  affecting 
the  peace  and  tmnquillity  of  the  American  continents  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  consciousness  of  this,  of  common  interests  and  common 
ideals,  is  increasingly  manifest,  not  only  in  the  events  of  the  past  two 
years  referred  to  so  briefly,  but  also  in  the  trends  of  public  opinion 
encountered  by  anyone  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  travel  through 
the  several  Republics  of  North  and  South  America.  Outw'om  sus¬ 
picion  and  latent  distrust  are  disappearing,  an  enlarged  sense 
of  continental  responsibility  and  solidarity  is  reflected  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  and  in  the  schools  from  the  United  States  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile  teachers  and  scholars  are  responding  to  the  appeal  to 
inter-American  fraternity  and  the  promotion  of  peace.  The  abroga¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Platt  .(Vmendment  which  formerly  governed  the  relations 
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between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
marines  from  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  the  several  pronouncements 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  formally 
repudiating  political  or  military  intervention  as  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  relations  with  neighboring  States, 
have  had  an  extraordinarily  happy  effect  upon  public  and  official 
opinion  in  the  other  RepubUcs  of  America. 

It  is  only  appropriate  therefore  that  Pan  American  Day,  instituted 
as  “a  commemorative  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
nations  and  the  voluntary  union  of  all  for  the  common  good,”  should 
be  observed  more  widely  and  more  conspicuously  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  The  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  spoken  at  the  White 
House  a  year  ago  when  the  “Roerich  Pact”  was  signed,  may  well  bo 
repeated  on  this  first  anniversary: 

“On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  let  us 
again  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  translating  into  deeds  the 
essential  unity  of  interest  of  the  nations  of  this  continent.  I^et  us 
also  bring  renewed  allegiance  to  those  high  principles  of  international 
cooperation  and  helpfulness  which,  I  feel  assured,  will  be  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  civilization  by  the  Americas.” 
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We  have  uiulortaken  to  discourse  here  fora  little  on  (Jreat  Men, 
their  manner  of  appearance  in  our  world’s  business,  how  they  have 
shaped  themselves  in  the  world’s  history,  what  ideas  men  formed  of 
them,  what  work  they  did; — on  Heroes,  namely,  and  on  their  re- 
(^eption  and  performance  ....  Too  evidently  this  is  a  large  topic; 
deserving  quite  other  treatment  than  we  can  expect  to  give  it  at 
present.  A  large  topic;  indeed,  an  illimitable  one;  w'ide  as  Universal 
History  itself.  For,  as  I  take  it.  Universal  History,  the  history  of 
what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  History 
of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.  They  were  the  leaders  of 
men,  these  great  ones;  the  modellers,  patterns,  and  in  a  wdde  sense 
creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do  or 
to  attain;  all  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world 
are  properly  the  outer  material  result,  the  practical  realization  and 
embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the 
world;  the  soul  of  the  whole  w'orld’s  history,  it  may  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered,  wTre  the  history  of  these.  Too  clearly  it  is  a  topic  we  shall 
do  no  justice  to  in  this  place! 

“One  comfort  is,  that  Great  Men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  are  profitable 
company.  We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man, 
without  gaining  something  by  him.  He  is  the  living  light-fountain, 
which  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  be  near.  The  light  which  enlightens, 
which  has  enlightened  the  darkness  of  the  world;  and  this  not  as  a 
kindled  lamp  only,  but  rather  as  a  natural  luminary  shining  by  the 
gift  of  Heaven;  a  flow'ing  light-fountain,  as  I  say,  of  native  original 
insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic  nobleness; — in  w^hose  radiance  all 
souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them.  On  any  terms  whatsoever,  you  will 
not  grudge  to  wander  in  such  neighborhood  for  a  while.” 

Thus  wrote  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  in  harmony  w'ith  his  thought 
the  following  pages  contain  brief  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  noble  throng 
of  men  and  women  in  the  Americas  who  have  with  heart  and  mind, 
courage  and  vision,  loftiness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  contributed 
to  the  peaceful  progress  and  cooperation  of  the  countries  of  this 
continent. 


MITRE,  SARMIENTO  AND  AVELLANEDA— 
ARGENTINES 

By  Dr.  HECTOR  dI AZ  LEGUIZAMON 

'  First  Secretary  of  the  Argentine  Embassy  in  the  United  States 

XHe  progress  of  Argentina  has  not  been  due  exclusively  to  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  or  to  the  favors  of  nature.  During  the  period  following 
the  stable  organization  of  the  country,  while  it  was  struggling  to  achieve 
a  political  and  social  structure  which  would  guarantee  future  pros¬ 
perity,  eminent  citizens  w^ho  may  be  likened  to  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
w'ere  resolutely  striving  with  mind  and  will  to  assure  to  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  nation  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  order. 

Of  such  Argentines  Sarmiento  and  Avellaneda  were  typical  and, 
together  with  Mitre,  their  predecessor  in  ijulilic  office,  they  success¬ 
fully  interpreted  the  national  spirit  and  eliarted  a  definite  course  for 
the  balanced  development  of  all  the  resources  of  Argentina. 

Bartolomei  Mitre,  the  idol  of  his  city  and  of  his  time,  was  a  soldier- 
citizen  and  ardent  ilefendcr  of  <‘<mstitutionality  win)  was  also  a  |)hilos- 
o|)her,  a  historian,  and  a  ])oet  in  spirit.  Sarmiento  and  Avellaneda, 
on  the  other  hand,  w’cre  essentially  civilians;  they  were  apostles  of 
culture,  who  sowed  progressive  ideas,  and  put  into  execution  a  phi¬ 
losophy  intended  to  increase  the  collective  well-being  of  the  people. 

Constitutional  government  in  Argentina,  advocated  by  Urquiza  and 
the  men  of  ’53,  really  began  with  Mitre;  when  he  was  elected  Chief 
Executive  in  1862,  peace  in  the  land,  the  union  of  the  provinces  and  of 
Argentine  sentiment,  and  the  reign  of  justice,  existed  largely  on  paper, 
and  he  made  them  facts.  He  shared  in  all  the  great  crises  through 
which  the  country  passed,  subduing  all  passions  by  his  pacific  influence. 
Thus  he  helped  transform  his  country  in  all  fields  of  progress,  keeping 
alive  his  concern  for  the  future  of  the  nation  even  in  his  old  age. 
Mitre  might  be  called,  therefore,  the  patriarch  of  our  national  life, 
llis  figure  is  still  increasing  in  stature  in  the  eyes  of  those  dwelling 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  country,  and  because  of  his  faith  in  peace  and 
concord  between  sister  nations,  he  is  renowned  throughout  the 
continent. 

Domingo  Sarmiento  did  not  have  that  aura  of  e(iuanimity  which 
distinguished  the  figure  of  Mitre,  but  his  personality  was  no  less 
vigorous.  He  was  endow'ed  wdth  dynamic  qualities.  He  was  a  fighter 
by  temperament,  and  his  irresistible  energy,  abnegation,  and  tenacity 
led  his  crusade  to  victory.  He  transformed  everything  into  action, 
w'hether  he  was  wielding  the  written  or  the  spoken  word ;  his  brutal 
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frankness  in  attack  was  proverbial.  lie  held  fanatically  to  his  liberal 
convictions,  and  his  faith  in  his  mission  to  bring  civilization  bordered 
on  egotism,  becoming  stronger  with  the  years.  A  superb  old  man  of 
Spartan  habits,  “crazy”  Sarmiento  as  his  adversaries  called  him,  he 
moulded  the  thinking  of  our  compatriots.  Some  of  the  ideas  which 
he  considered  axiomatic  may  today  be  subject  to  revision,  or  rather, 
to  rcadaptation,  but  they  still  carry  weight  because  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  were  uttered. 


NK'OLAS 

.WELLANEDA. 

SlHtesinan,  orator,  legislator, 
and  economist.  This 
statue  is  the  central  flgure 
of  the  large  monument  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  Argentine 
s<-ulptor,  Fioravanti,  and 
unveile<l  in  Buenos  Aires, 
November  16,  1U36, 

l)efore  President  Jus  to 
and  the  meinlM>rs  of  his 
giivemment.  Avellaneda 
is  presenletl  in  a  some¬ 
what  hieratic  attitude, 
a<ldressing  the  |)en|ile  and 
expounding  the  law. 


Avellaneda  posst'ssed  the  loftiness  of  thought  and  breadth  of  vision 
of  Sarmiento,  but  his  temperament  was  more  thoughtful  and  his 
sensibility  richer  in  overtones.  With  the  gift  of  eloquence  he  had 
received  the  very  genius  of  persuasiveness,  and  he  used  both  talents 
to  serve  his  country.  Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  competence 
as  a  statesman  in  dealing  with  economic  matters  and  public  credit,  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  he  governed  by  the  gentle  power  of  the  word. 
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He  resembled  the  great  leaders  of  the  Athenian  democracy  in  his  ability 
to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  fearful  dangers  and  keep  the  spiritual 
torch  of  the  nation  burning,  yet  never  to  neglect  pressing  material 
problems  or  fail  to  take  into  consideration  their  future  importance. 

Sanniento  was  born  in  1811  in  the  Andine  province  of  San  Juan, 
at  that  period  characterized  by  the  anarchy  among  its  leaders  wliich 
had  followed  independence.  The  environment  of  harsh  poverty 
in  which  his  early  years  were  spent  left  an  indelible  mark  on  lus 
character,  influencing  him  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  Rosas  and  the  barbarism  of  the  rural  districts,  as  opposed 
to  the  civilization  of  the  cities.  In  Facundo,  that  masterpiece  of 
Argentine  literature,  whose  real  hero  is  not  the  guerrilla  Facundo 
Quiroga,  but  the  pampa,  the  wilds,  Sarmiento  drew  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  the  primitive  life  of  Ai^entina  which  transcended  its  imme¬ 
diate  and  controversial  ends  and  became  an  historic  document,  a 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  our  national  be^nnings. 
Sarmiento  lived  as  an  expatriate  in  Chile  and  later  traveled  in  Europe. 
He  engaged  in  widely  different  activities,  being  especially  attracted 
by  the  professions  of  journalism  and  teaching.  He  was  an  educator 
his  whole  life  long.  “The  Sovereign” — that  is,  the  people — he  used 
to  say,  “must  be  educated.”  An  ardent  advocate  of  democratic  ideas, 
he  visited  the  United  States  early  in  Ids  career,  and  considered  the 
institutions  of  that  country  to  be  the  model  and  the  goal  for  modern 
civilized  nations.  He  became  the  friend  of  leading  statesmen  and 
other  prominent  Americans,  among  them  Horace  Mann.  Later  he 
lived  for  three  years  in  Washington,  where  he  was  Argentine  Minis¬ 
ter.  While  absent  from  Ai^entina,  he  was  elected  President,  and 
served  from  1868  to  1874.  He  left  the  presidency  a  poor  man,  and 
as  a  simple  citizen  continued  to  fight  for  his  ideals  and  scatter  his 
learning  with  prodigal  hand  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  served 
as  Director  of  Schools — the  ambition  of  his  whole  life — and  establish¬ 
ed  libraries  for  the  people,  follow  ing  the  precepts  of  Laboulaye,  w  hich 
were  also  his  own.  He  was  an  untiring  legislator  and  journalist. 
His  collected  works  fill  fifty-two  volumes,  the  principal  ones  being 
Facundo,  Recuerdos  de  Prorincia,  Educacion  Popular,  and  Conflic- 
to8  y  Armonias  de  las  Razas  en  Amirica.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Lincoln.  Sarmiento  deeply  influenced  our  nation,  whose  psychology 
may  be  said  to  be  impregnated  with  his  basic  optimism  and  his  love 
of  progress. 

Avellaneda  was  a  worthy  companion  to  Sarmiento  in  founding 
schools  and  spreading  culture  throughout  the  country.  To  his  gifts  as 
a  statesman,  he  added  talents  as  an  original  thinker,  orator,  politician, 
legislator,  economist,  and  brilliant  expounder  of  constitutional  law. 
But  in  addition  hehad  unquestionable  artistic  talent,  and  wrote  pages  in 
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which  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  equaled  only  by  poetic  ima^nation 
and  beauty  of  style.  He  was  born  in  Tucum&n,  “the  garden  of  the 
Republic”;  his  family  was  aristocratic  and  his  father  had  been  a 
martyr  to  Rosas’  tyranny.  His  precocious  talent  won  the  capital, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  while  still  a  young  man  he  scaled  the  political 
heights.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Portenos  (as  the  citizens  of 
Buenos  Aires  are  called  in  Argentina)  against  men  from  the  interior, 
he  was  elected  President  to  succeed  Sarmiento.  Although  Avellaneda 
was  always  the  man  of  letters,  nevertheless  as  President  he  performed 
an  arduous  and  extraordinarily  important  task.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  the  wdldemess  was  finally  conquered  and  fertile 
lands  rescued  from  semisavage  invading  Indians;  foreign  immigration 
was  encouraged  and  firmly  established ;  new  means  of  communication 
were  created;  legislation  dealing  with  the  public  domain  was  passed; 
and  finally,  in  the  face  of  threatened  civil  Avar,  he  settled  the  knotty 
problem  of  the  federalization  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  since  1880  has 
been  the  national  capital.  In  dark  hours,  Avellaneda  was  the  arbiter 
in  party  strife,  successfully  bringing  about  conciliation  and  calming 
political  passions.  On  one  such  occasion  he  uttered  the  noble  words 
quoted  at  the  recent  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  him  in  Buenos  Aires: 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  nation  superior  to  the  nation  itself.”  At 
the  end  of  his  presidential  term,  he  was  made  president  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  to  w'hich  he  had  given  its  charter.  He  later  was  a  senator,  wrote 
for  the  newspapers,  and  successfully  carried  out  delicate  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  Brazil,  wdiere  his  tact  and  love  of  peace  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  died  when  only  48  years  old,  leaving  in  Argentine 
public  life  a  memory  as  luminous  as  the  passage  of  a  meteor. 
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DANIEL  SANCHEZ  BUSTAMANTE— BOLIVIAN 

By  Dr.  ENRIQUE  FINOT 

Minister  of  Boltina  in  the  United  States 

I  FIRST  knew  Don  Daniel  Sanchez  Bustamante  in  1909,  in  the 
ancient  and  learned  city  of  Charcas,  today  Sucre,  where  he  had  come 
to  establish  the  first  normal  school  in  Bolivia.  He  had  already  begun 
his  rise  to  the  high  official  positions  to  which  his  ability  entitled  him, 
for  he  was  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  His  personality  made 
a  deep  and  unforgettable  impression  on  me.  He  was  a  man  who 
radiated  light,  and  from  the  very  outset  he  instilled  admiration  and 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  restless  young  men,  of  whom 
1  was  one,  who  had  come  together,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  ideal 
which  Bustamante  personified,  in  the  shade  of  the  old  cloisters  of  the 
historic  L^niversity  of  Chuquisaca. 

The  minister  did  not  disdain  to  make  friends  with  that  group  of 
boys  from  16  to  20  years  old,  selected  for  their  ability  from  the  eight 
principal  cities  of  the  country  to  form  the  initial  student  body  of  the 
first  pedagogical  institute  in  Bolivia.  For  more  than  a  fortnight  he 
taught  them  himself.  His  lessons  were  friendly  chats,  during  which 
he  gave  free  rein  to  his  apostolic  zeal  and  tried  to  communicate  to  the 
students  the  faith  which  animated  him  in  his  efforts  to  direct  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  our  country  into  newer  and  better  channels. 

Searching  the  depths  of  our  youthful  memories,  we  can  yet  recall  the 
Sanchez  Bustamante  of  those  days,  still  young,  but  ascetic  in  appear¬ 
ance.  An  intelligent  and  understanding  smile  hovered  on  his  sensitive 
lips  as  he  spoke  to  those  unsophisticated  and  rather  coltish  lads,  whom 
he  regarded  with  kindly  tolerance  through  his  thick  lenses. 

His  favorite  subject  was  ethics,  as  if  he  wished  to  begin  by  impres¬ 
sing  on  our  virgin  minds  the  principles  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
Self-taught,  a  true  example  of  the  “self-made  man”,  he  had  struggled 
in  his  early  youth  against  lack  of  means;  he  was  therefore  very  insistent 
on  the  miracles  which  character  and  discipline  can  work  in  the  service 
of  a  noble  ideal. 

Since  he  had  taught  for  many  years,  he  knew,  loved,  and  understood 
young  men  and  was  in  his  element  with  them.  .iVnd  since  liking  is 
generally  reciprocal,  the  young  men  of  Bolivia  always  responded  and 
held  him  in  spwial  affection  and  respect. 

Much  was  written  about  Sanchez  Bustamante  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1933.  He  has  been  praised  as  a  statesman 
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of  broad  vision  and  incorruptible  honesty,  a  correct  and  elegant 
stylist,  a  profound  thinker,  a  perfect  citizen,  and  finally,  as  the 
patriot  who  most  ably  defended  his  country’s  cause  in  several  interna¬ 
tional  disputes.  Deserved  as  such  eulogies  are,  he  will  always  be  out¬ 
standing  as  the  noblest,  most  significant,  and  most  perfect  teacher  and 
apostle  of  educational  reform  in  Bolivia. 

S4nchez  Bustamante  unquestionably  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
destiny  of  his  country.  Largely  thanks  to  him,  the  era  of  progress 
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which  began  in  Bolivia  at  the  opening  of  this  century  had  not  only 
material  aspects,  but  also  social  and  intellectual  phases  of  indisputable 
importance.  President  Montes,  the  railway-biiildbig  and  army-or¬ 
ganizing  President,  also  came  to  be,  under  t  lie  decisive  influence  of 
Bustamante,  the  President  who  encouraged  public  education  on  a 
scale  unprecedented  in  Bolivian  history.  Montes  was  not  always  a 
self-sufficient  executive,  surrounded  by  servile  men  ready  to  counter¬ 
sign  all  his  acts.  He  was  keen  enough  to  realize  the  deficiencies  of  his 
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own  education,  and  he  seldom  hesitated  to  utilize  the  services  of  capa¬ 
ble  trained  men,  especially  in  technical  matters,  when  he  understood 
or  divined  their  importance. 

One  of  those  men  was  Bustamante.  The  first  duty  entrusted  to 
him  was  to  make  certain  educational  studies.  This  he  carried  out 
Mith  great  profit  by  visiting  schools  in  France,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Belgium.  Later  he  w'as  put  in  charge  of  public  instruction, 
with  the  duty  of  reforming,  or  rather  organizing,  Bolivian  education 
on  a  modem  scientific  basis. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  not  been 
in  Bolivia  any  real  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  school.  Pri¬ 
mary  education  had  been  entrusted  to  the  deficient  direction  of  the 
municipalities  or  given  over  to  private  initiative;  the  result  was  that 
little  had  been  accomplished  in  eradicating  illiteracy,  and  the  large 
percentage  of  illiterates  constituted  the  chief  blot  on  the  national 
escutcheon.  The  indigenous  race  lacked  facilities  for  education  and 
instruction.  The  universities  bred  doctors  of  laws  or  poor  physicians, 
for  there  were  no  institutions  of  vocational  or  technical  instruction 
to  guide  the  youth  of  Bolivia  along  other  paths.  The  education  of 
women,  which  was  just  beginning,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.  Most  of  the  professors  and  teachers  w'ere  untrained, 
self-taught,  or  men  w'ho  had  failed  in  other  activities.  The  result  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs  was  restricted,  academic,  and  pedantic  instnic- 
lion,  with  consefjuent  effects  on  national  life. 

Bustamante  was  intelligent  enough  to  understand  iininediately 
that  the  most  pressing  educational  difficulty  was  the  question  of 
teachers.  He  devoted  his  first  efforts  therefore  to  training  professional 
primary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  especially  chosen  and  w’ell 
prepared  for  the  mission  entrusted  to  them.  And  he  began  by  estab¬ 
lishing  normal  schools,  the  first  of  which,  in  Sucre,  was  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  distinguished  young  Belgian  teacher 
Georges  Rouma,  recommended  by  his  master,  the  learned  Sluys. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  general  course  of  study  was  drawn  up; 
foreign  professors  were  imported;  institutes  of  agriculture,  vcU'riuary 
si’ience,  mines,  and  commerce  were  founded;  kindergartens  were 
estabfishe«l ;  experimental  schools  for  indigenes  were  created;  and 
the  iiumher  of  primary  schools  was  mnltipfie<l  until  primary  e<fin'ation 
was  carrieil  to  even  the  most  isolated  sections  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  that  accomplishment  resulted  from  Bustamante’s 
initiative  or  direct  personal  action.  The  tour  which  he  made  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Republic  was  a  true  crusade  in  purpose  and  results. 
During  the  trip  he  inspected  primary  and  secondary  schools,  reorgan¬ 
izing  and  refonning  them;  he  gave  lectures  on  educational  systems 
and  methods;  he  made  contacts  with  professors  and  teachers,  whom 
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lie  inspired  with  the  civic  ideals  which  were  back  of  his  apostolic 
fervor. 

His  devotion  to  teaching  was  so  great  and  so  sincere  that  he  did 
not  scorn  to  spend  part  of  his  precious  time,  to  which  a  thousand 
urgent  activities  laid  claim,  in  the  humble  task  of  writing  a  primer 
and  of  preparing  an  atlas  to  be  used  in  teaching  geography  in  the 
public  schools;  these  w’orks  figure  in  his  literary  output  in  touching 
contrast  to  his  books  on  law,  sociology,  and  international  problems. 

Bustamante  also  took  advantage  of  circumstances  later,  when  a 
suitable  occasion  arose,  to  try  to  implant — although  not  wholly 
successfully — university  and  school  autonomy,  by  making  the  univer¬ 
sity  free  from  government  supervision  and  establishing  the  National 
(’ouncil  of  Education,  in  order  to  wrest  the  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  control  of  public  instruction  from  the  State  and  keep  it  out 
of  politics.  Unfortunately  the  reform  was  not  completely  effective, 
because  economic  resources  were  lacking,  and  without  funds  there 
could  be  neither  liberty  nor  independence.  Universities  in  Bolivia 
are  autonomous  organizations,  but  they  are  still  anemic,  without  the 
necessary  vigor  to  attain  their  high  goals.  And  although  educational 
positions  are  removed  from  politics,  teachers  have  not  yet  won  the 
material  rewards  and  the  security  for  the  future  which  are  indispens¬ 
able  if  persons  of  ability  are  to  be  attracted  to  the  profession. 

But  the  finest  praise  of  S&nchez  Bustamante’s  character  is  to  point 
out  that  he  was  a  poor  politician.  Like  all  idealists  and  reformers, 
he  was  sometimes  impractical,  somewhat  romantic,  and  perhaps 
also  a  little  naive.  If  he  was  ambitious,  he  was  also  talented  and 
modest  enough  to  liide  the  fact.  In  any  event,  more  than  once  he 
voluntarily  refused  high  public  office,  with  an  altruism  not  exempt 
from  scorn.  He  could  rise  above  the  passions  and  the  pettiness  of  the 
times,  and  lived  and  died  universally  respected. 

Not  only  because  he  taught  for  many  years  in  the  university  and 
because  he  put  education  on  a  firm  foundation  in  Bolivia  did  he  merit 
the  title  “Master  of  Youth”  with  which  he  w’as  distinguished  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  He  w'as  also  master  because  his  life  w’as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  serenity,  honesty,  and  patriotism. 
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JOAQUIM  NABUCO'— BRAZILIAN 

By  C.  DE  FREITAS'VALLE 

Minuter  Plenipotentiary  and  Counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embau^  in  the  United  States 

JfoAQUIM  NABUCO  was  born  to  conquer.  As  a  youth,  disre- 
f?arding  the  traditional  political  parties,  in  one  of  which  his  father 
was  a  leader,  he  traversed  all  northern  Brazil,  preaching  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  singularly  happy  life, 
did  he  attain  oratorical  success  as  widespread,  triumphs  as  great,  as 
tJiose  that  came  to  him  in  his  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  Brazilian  Empire.  After  he  became  a  deputy  in  the  Cortes, 
and  knew  that  slavery  was  on  the  way  to  its  natural  end,  Nabuco 
began  to  advocate  federation  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  Brazil 
was  facing. 

^Vhen  the  Republic  was  proclaimed,  Nabuco,  although  victorious 
in  his  campaign  for  federation,  nevertheless  wished  to  align  himself 
with  the  vanquished  party  because  of  his  monarchical  convictions. 
These  he  buried  later,  when,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Campos  Salles, 
he  became  our  advocate  in  the  controversy  concerning  British  Guiana, 
and  soon  afterwards  Br^ilian  minister  in  I^ondon.  To  the  defense 
of  Brazilian  rights  Nabuco  brought  not  only  his  gifts  as  an  able 
lawyer,  but  also  his  firm  belief  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  justice.  He 
was  therefore  deeply  and  sincerely  grieved  that  the  award  was  un¬ 
favorable  to  Brazil.  Never  in  my  life  shall  I  say  a  word  against 
recourse  to  arbitration.  But  respect  for  the  idea  and  respect  for  the 
judge  in  this  case  shall  not  prevent  me  from  stating  that  it  would 
bo  hard  to  imagine  a  more  disconcerting  decision,  by  virtue  of  wliich 
Great  Britain  received  even  more  than  her  own  representatives 
claimed. 

It  was  then,  when  discouragement  might  well  have  overwhelmed 
Nabuco,  that  he  was  invited  by  Rio-Branco  to  become  the  first 
ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Washington.  He  wrote  to  Rio-Branco: 
“From  the  pleasure  that  you  have  received  from  your  arbitral  awards 
you  can  imagine  my  displeasure.”  But  the  Brazilian  hero  who  so 
successfully  delimited  our  boundaries  well  knew  that  human  effort 
avails  little  against  circumstances.  In  common  with  all  Brazil,  he 
reaffirmed  his  confidence  in  Nabuco  and  offered  him  the  nation’s 
first  embassy. 

I  Joaquim  Anrelio  Barreto  Nabuco  de  Araujo  was  bom  In  Recife,  Pernambuco,  on  August  19,  1849, 
and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  17, 1910.  Besides  his  monumental  work  in  defense  of  BtatU- 
ian  rights  in  the  controversy  concerning  British  Oulana,  he  left  several  works  inedited.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished:  *‘XJm  Estadista  do  Imperio”  (the  life  of  his  father),  “Minha  Formac&o”,  “Balmaoeda”,  “A 
Intervenciio  Estrangeira  durante  a  Revolta”,  and  a  volume  in  French:  “Pens£es  Detachies  et 
Souvenirs”. 
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In  1905  Nabuco  presented  bis  letters  of  credence  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Since  he  spoke  excellent  English  and  captivated  the 
President  with  his  conversation,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
win  the  favor  of  official  circles. 

But  to  be  an  ambassador  thirty  years  ago  was  quite  a  different  matter 
from  what  it  is  today.  Until  that  time,  the  men  chosen  for  that  high 
mission  were  only  those  who,  because  of  name  or  fortune,  seemed 
important  enough  to  represent  their  sovereign’s  pei-son.  In  the 
comity  of  great  nations,  which  were  the  only  ones  to  have  embassies, 
our  countries,  notwithstanding  the  overflowing  energy  of  their  youth, 
could  not  enjoy  the  privileges  which  their  elder  sisters  did  not  wish 
to  grant  them. 

This  was  also  true  of  the  United  States  until  one  day  a  felicitous 
phrase  came  to  be  universally  accepted  as  an  obvious  truth:  “The 
minister  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  important  ambassador  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.”  When  the  great  American 
Republic  began  to  appoint  ambassadors,  a  new  concept  of  the  role 
of  these  officials  arose  because  of  the  innovation.  Without  effort, 
without  design,  even  without  will,  the  United  States,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  its  love  for  equality  and  efficiency,  began  to  divest  itself  of 
the  lordly  prerogatives  inherent  in  the  office,  claiming  tliat  if  the 
ambassadors  lost  in  representative  character  they  gained  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  expression  of  greater  cordiality  and  intimacy  between 
two  nations. 

As  soon  as  its  right  to  an  embassy  was  recognized,  the  United 
States  took  care  to  add  to  the  number  of  powers  maintaining  them 
first  Mexico  and  Brazil,  then  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  later,  Peru 
and  Cuba. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Joaquim  Nabuco  should  have  been 
regarded  with  curiosity  and  misgivings  when  he  arrived  in  Washington. 
But  Kio-Branco’s  celebrated  ability  to  do  all  things  well  was  once 
more  confirmed  by  his  choice  of  this  man,  beautiful  in  body  and 
.spirit,  to  fill  the  place  awaiting  him.  Once  received,  Nabuco  had  to 
win  the  favor  of  society,  which  from  the  cradle  had  always  been  his. 
llis  house  soon  became  what  is  called  in  diplomatic  parlance  a  great 
salon.  In  it  congregated  in  the  Washington  of  that  day — smaller 
to  be  sure  than  the  present  city  or  the  one  that  I  knew  more  than  15 
years  ago — political  personages  and  the  great  figures  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps.  It  is  only  too  true  that  it  is  often  unjust  to  judge 
men  by  the  titles  they  bear.  An  ambassador  has  the  right  to  special 
consideration,  whether  he  represents  a  large  or  small  State,  whether  he 
is  a  mediocrity  or  a  man  of  mark.  But  the  position  and  the  prestige 
which  he  enjoys  depend  exclusively  on  the  man  himself,  on  the  qualities 
of  bis  character,  on  his  actions — in  a  word,  on  his  potentialities. 
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Nabuco  entered  the  diplomatic  scene  in  Washington  at  a  time  when 
some  of  the  ambassadors  there  resident  formed  a  real  galaxy.  Soon 
there  was  added  to  it  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude — Elihu  Root,  who 
had  been  appointed  Secretary'  of  State.  In  the  diplomatic  world, 
full  of  well-known  men,  and  in  the  political  circles  surrounding  the 
Olympian  figure  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Nabuco  stood  out  as  a 
prominent  personality,  who  soon  became  one  of  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  in  Washington.  When  I  say  “stood  out,”  I  mean  not  only 
that  he  became  a  privileged  person  in  society  and  among  statesmen, 
but  also  that  he  attracted  to  himself,  and  thus  to  his  nation,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country,  throughout  its  vast  length  and  breadth. 


JOAQUIM  NABUCO. 

Nabuco,  the  first  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  the  United  States,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Pan  Americanism. 
In  the  photograph  he  is  shown  delivering  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  May  8, 1906.  At  his  right  are  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

It  was  then  that  Nabuco  devoted  himself  to  advocating  Fan 
Americanism.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ehhu  Root  and  Joaquim 
Nabuco  were  the  three  men  most  responsible,  since  they  w^ere  the 
most  efficient,  for  making  concrete  the  doctrine  given  to  the  word  in 
1823  by  President  James  Monroe.  The  very  functioning  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  of  today,  founded  on  the  association,  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  of  21  States  differing  greatly  in  size  and  strength,  is 
something  that  could  not  have  been  defended  and  advocated  only  by 
a  North  American.  Is  not  the  life  of  nations,  hke  the  fives  of  all  of 
us,  full  of  prejudices  and  suspicions?  If  the  Union  had  been  proposed 
by  the  strongest  of  the  sister  nations,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
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to  say  that  she  wanted  only  satellites.  In  Nabuco  were  united  his 
prestige  as  ambassador  of  Brazil  and  his  gift  of  burning  speech,  which 
so  well  served  a  truly  privileged  personality. 

On  the  day  when,  in  the  presence  of  Roosevelt,  Carnegie,  and 
Root,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  edifice  which  now  houses  the 
Pan  American  Union,  it  devolved  upon  Nabuco  also  to  speak.  The 
profession  of  faith  which  he  then  made  might  well  be  recited  when¬ 
ever  representatives  of  the  21  States  assemble  to  strive,  with  an 
equanimity  not  wholly  free  from  prejudice,  and  a  desire  for  efficiency 
not  wholly  exempt  from  uncertainties,  to  attain  above  and  beyond 
their  material  interests  the  strength  of  unity  in  action  which  is  indeed 
the  proof  of  their  idealism.  Any  one  examining  the  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  find-  -and  I  do  not  consider  this  a  disgrace — 
disagreements  arising  from  loss  of  temper,  from  differences  of  oj)inion, 
or  from  nationalistic  points  of  view\  But  1  maintain  that  not  even 
an  unfriendly  observer  can  find  in  the  annals  of  the  Union  any  attempt 
to  make  selfish  motives  prevail  over  the  lofty  humanitarian  idea 
which  inspired  its  foundation  and  today  guarantees  its  preservation. 

That  atmosphere  of  coardiality  had  not  yet  taken  form.  But  it 
already  existed  in  the  soul  of  the  American  nations  and  therefore 
Nabuco’s  crusade  in  favor  of  his.  belief  was  easy.  The  Union  was 
foimded  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  in  Washington.  The  Second  Conference  was  held  in  Mexico. 
The  meeting  of  the  Third  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  to  be 
very  different  from  the  first  two,  for  the  prejudices  that  had  been 
aroused  were  tending  to  disappear — the  idea,  w'ell  planted,  was 
already  flowering,  Nabuco  presided  over  this  assembly  in  the 
edifice  now’  occupied  by  the  Federal  Senate,  which  since  then  has  been 
called  the  Monroe  Palace.  By  this  time  Rio-Branco,  who  had 
encouraged  Nabuco  in  his  crusade  for  Pan  Americanism  but  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  campaign,  sometimes  found  the  latter’s  enthusiasm 
excessive,  could  say  to  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  and  chief  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  that  he  had  come  to  share  the  idea  unreserv¬ 
edly.  Men  had  always  been  disposed  to  serve  the  same  ideals  which 
we  are  serving  today.  But,  by  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
it  Avas  the  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  laid  the  definite  bases  of 
the  Union,  which  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  majority  in  that 
historic  gathering. 

Victorious  as  abolitionist,  victorious  as  federalist,  victorious  as  Pan 
Americanist,  Nabuco  utilized  his  ever-increasing  prestige  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  North  Americans  something  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
country  which  he  always  served  so  devotedly.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  invited  to  deliver  lectures  at  several  imiversities. 
Some  of  them  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree,  the  highest 
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distinction  that  the  American  nation  can  give  a  man  through  its 
venerable  institutions  of  learning.  Into  these  schools,  the  forge  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  race  are  tempered ;  into  these  schools  which 
leisurely,  sometimes  almost  hastily,  educate  the  citizens  of  the  most 
alive  of  the  democracies  still  alive,  Nabuco  went  to  proclaim  the 
beauty  of  the  language  common  to  Portuguese  and  Brazilians, 
giving  unforgettable  lectures  on  Camdes,  the  immortal  bard  who 
wrote  the  epic  of  the  Lusitanian  Argonauts.  In  the  United  States, 
where  efforts  to  perfect  culture  are  never-ceasing,  the  devotion  to 
the  Portuguese  language  which  Nabuco  began  with  his  lessons  was 
bound  to  prosper,  as  indeed  it  did. 

While  preparing  new  university  lectures  and  serving  his  country  as 
alertly  as  always,  Joaquim  Nabuco  died  in  Washington  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  anticipating  in  his  suffering  what  he  himself  called  “the  clarity 
of  [life’s]  solution.”  His  funeral  was  held  amid  official  tributes,  the 
evidence  of  the  universal  esteem  that  he  had  enjoyed  from  his  youth 
to  his  radiant  end.  I  still  remember  hearing  the  conductors  of  sight¬ 
seeing  cars,  as  they  passed  the  Brazilian  embassy,  the  house  that  had 
been  Nabuco’s,  shout  that  he  had  been  considered  the  finest-looking 
man  in  Washington. 

Two  colleagues  closely  associated  with  him  thoroughly  appreciated 
his  merits.  James  Bryce  reported  to  his  Government,  when  he  com¬ 
municated  the  death  of  Joaquim  Nabuco,  that  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  South  American  diplomats  and  statesmen, 
and  that  he  had  reached  a  position  in  Washington  never  before  at¬ 
tained  by  a  South  American.  And  Jusserand,  for  so  many  years 
French  ambassador,  whom  all  Washington  will  never  forget,  said  of 
his  late  colleague  that  “he  and  Bryce  were  the  most  illustrious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  United  States.” 

The  same  eminent  diplomat  related  that  a  secretary  of  the  Brazilian 
embassy,  when  he  saw  the  body  of  his  chief  being  carried  away,  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes:  “Our  country  produces  few  such  diplomats.” 
To  which  Jusserand  replied:  “No  country  produces  many.” 

History  was  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Jusserand. 
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By  RICARDO  DONOSO 

Director  of  the  J^ational  Archivei  of  Chile 

T'hE  life  of  Barros  Arana  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  teach¬ 
ing,  writing  and  public  service.  The  century-old  educational  institu¬ 
tion  known  to  us  as  the  National  Institute,  which  was  established  by 
the  founders  of  our  country,  inherited  the  traditional  studies  of 
colonial  days.  The  courses  given  in  its  class  rooms  were  the  same  as 
those  that  in  former  years  had  brought  so  much  renown  in  this  part  of 
America  to  the  University  of  San  Felipe.  After  the  separation  of  the 
institute  from  the  seminar}',  the  most  important  reform  was  the  cur¬ 
riculum  introduced  in  1843.  Barros  Arana  himself  wrote,  “The  plan 
fixed  a  compulsory  order  of  study  which  included  Latin,  Spanish 
grammar,  French,  geography,  cosmography,  liistory,  elementary 
mathematics,  pliilosophy  and  literature.  I  still  recall  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  reform  on  the  students  and  many  of  their  parents. 
They  bewailed  the  necessity  of  studying  subjects  which  popular 
ignorance  called  unnecessary,  just  as  later  the  study  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history  was  also  considered  needless.  It  was 
generally  said  that  since  there  were  too  many  lawyers  in  Cliile,  the 
Government  had  planned  tliis  innovation  to  reduce  the  number  of 
young  men  who  coidd  get  a  law  degree.” 

By  a  decree  of  January  21,  1863,  Barros  Arana,  at  32  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  acting  principal  of  the  National  Institute.  He  was 
authorized  to  make  all  the  reforms  which  he  considered  proper  in 
secondary  education.  From  the  first  he  took  particular  pains  to 
improve  the  courses  in  language  and  literature,  by  encouraging  the 
introduction  of  improved  teaching  methods  and  the  adoption  of  suit¬ 
able  text-books,  and  to  foster  the  development  of  instruction  in 
science,  then  only  rudimentary.  His  first  reform  was  sanctioned  by  a 
decree  of  October  5  of  the  same  year,  which  provided  that  the  general 
liistory  of  literature,  elementary  history,  philosophy,  elementary 
chemistry,  physical  geography,  and  natural  history  should  be  included 
as  new  branches  of  study. 

But  the  most  important  innovation  made  by  the  new  principal  was  to 
replace  the  system  of  teaching  by  grades  by  the  plan  of  teacliing  by  sub¬ 
jects,  just  as  is  done  nowadays.  Formerly  a  teacher  had  taught  all  the 
subjects  given  in  one  year;  that  is,  for  example,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
liberal  arts  course,  he  had  to  teach  Spanish,  geography,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  other  subjects.  Such  a  system  naturally  did  not 
permit  him  to  specialize  in  any  particular  subject  and  because  of  its 
inherent  defects  educational  standards  were  very  low.  By  a  decree  of 
December  31,  1863,  Barros  Arana  was  promoted  from  acting  principal 
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to  full  principal  of  the  institute.  All  his  energy  and  all  hb  interest 
were  then  devoted  to  the  educational  institution  placed  under  his  care. 
“A  year  ago  I  was  appointed  principal  of  the  National  Institute,”  he 
wrote  to  his  intimate  friend,  Bartolom6  Mitre,  “so  that  I  have  been 
constantly  occupied  in  drawing  up  regulations,  revising  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  editing  te.xt-books,  adopting  new  ones  and  bringing  into  order  an 
infinite  number  of  details  concerning  the  machine  called  the  institute, 
which  has  grown  much  larger  in  recent  years.  Just  think,  it  has  a 
staff  of  52  and  more  than  900  students,  besides  the  personnel  and 
students  of  professional  subjects  who  are  under  the  direct  super\'ision 
of  the  university.” 

He  not  only  introduced  the  changes  already  mentioned,  but  he 
devoted  himself  with  exemplary  zeal  to  the  task  of  preparing  new 
text-books.  He  first  wrote  a  History  of  America,  from  its  discoverx' 
and  conquest  to  the  time  of  independence,  a  book  still  used  in  several 
American  countries.  A  little  later,  he  prepared  the  Elements  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  the  History  of  Literature,  a  compendium  of  modem  history  based 
on  the  books  of  Duruy  and  Ducoudray  and,  in  1871,  a  Manual  of 
Literary  Composition  and  an  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  The  last 
named  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  many  attacks  on  liis  memory. 

During  President  Perez’  administration,  years  of  institutional  and 
political  stability,  the  initiation  of  any  reform  encountered  two  kinds 
of  obstacles.  Some,  which  are  always  to  be  expected,  had  to  do  with 
human  nature,  the  law  of  inertia,  and  adherence  to  routine;  the  others 
were  subsidiary  stumbling  blocks  arising  from  the  fears  of  reaction¬ 
aries,  who  saw  in  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  an  attack  on  the 
faith  and  the  deep-rooted  beliefs  of  the  ignorant  masses.  For  this 
reason,  the  principals  of  the  seminary,  of  private  secondary  schools, 
and  even  of  some  State  schools  brought  to  bear  on  the  (lovemment 
every  kind  of  influence,  so  as  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  new 
subjects  were  not  compulsory  for  obtaining  a  university  degree.  It 
was  claimed  that  these  studies  were  absolutely  imnecessary,  that  they 
were  of  no  practical  benefit,  that  they  could  give  only  a  little  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  having  no  real  application  and  that  they  were  too 
hard  for  the  students.  This  state  of  uncertainty  lasted  some  time, 
but  finally  a  decree  of  April  24,  1867  declared  the  new  subjects 
obligatory  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

But  before  this  result  was  obtained,  what  struggles  and  what  bitter¬ 
ness  ensued  1  The  conservative  press  unceasingly  attacked  Barros  Arana, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  imwavering  support  given  him  by  the 
Government  his  work  would  have  been  impeded  by  serious  difficulties. 

The  eminent  educator,  moreover,  did  not  limit  his  reform  to  the 
courses  of  study.  He  wrote  textbooks  and  gave  careful  attention  to 
all  the  phases  of  administration  of  the  institute  under  his  guidance; 
in  fact,  he  himself  taught  the  history  of  literature  and  the  history 
of  America.  He  spared  no  effort  to  banish  forever  from  the  classroom 
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studying  by  rote,  the  learning  with  tears  that  cost  our  grandfathers 
so  much  suffering,  and  to  incorporate  the  study  of  science  definitely 
in  the  curriculum,  as  a  means  not  only  of  affording  general  culture 
but  also  of  developing  the  mind. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  National  Institute  had  bitter  enemies,  who 
proposed  to  have  Diego  Barros  Arana  expelled  from  the  principalship. 
This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do,  since  the  eminent  educator 
was  not  a  man  of  easygoing  temperament  nor  was  he  disposed  to  leave 
the  field  to  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  he  was  put  out  after  having 
devoted  10  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  education. 
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After  leaving  the  institute,  Barros  Arana  passed  some  jieaceful  yeai-s 
devoted  entirely  to  literary  (asks  and  espeeinlly  to  writing,  «)f  whit^h 
he  was  so  passionately  fond.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  lit*  published  the 
HecUta  CliilciKi,  one  tif  (lie  im»st  imporfant  (’hilean  periodicals,  wi(li 
(he  cooperation  of  Don  Miguel  Buis  .\nnmategui.  In  April  I87b,  the 
same  CJovernment  which  had  ex|)elled  him  from  (he  National  Institute 
sought  him  out  to  request  him  anew  to  place  his  intelligence  and  his 
patriotism  at  the  service  of  his  country,  offering  him  the  legation  of 
Chile  in  Argentina  at  a  time  when  relations  with  the  neighboring 
Republic  were  rather  strained. 

Barros  Arana  then  put  his  educational  tasks  aside  for  a  number  of 
years  until  after  the  end  of  his  diplomatic  mission  in  Argentina  and 
in  Brazil  and  a  brief  trip  to  Europe.  He  resumed  his  teaching  at  the 
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institute  early  in  1880,  and  continued  it  as  long:  as  he  lived.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  while  he  worked  with  passionate  devotion 
and  painstaking  scholarship  on  his  great  General  History  of  Chile,  he 
continued  to  act  as  an  expert  on  the  boundary  questions  with  Argen¬ 
tina  and  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  university  asdean  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  a  position  to  which  he  was  several  times  elected. 

At  a  time  when  political  passions  were  seething,  Barros  Arana 
was  appointed  president  of  the  University  of  Chile  by  a  decree  of 
July  3,  1893.  His  election  to  this  position  by  an  immense  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  University  Council  [an  election  which  in 
Chile  precedes  the  presidential  appointment]  was  a  tribute  to  his 
long  devotion  to  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  an  expression 
of  the  council’s  desire  that  autonomy  be  granted  to  the  imiversity, 
and  a  warning  to  reactionaries  that  the  liberals  were  firmly  resolved 
to  defend  the  structure  of  national  culture,  erected  with  so  much 
labor  and  so  many  sacrifices.  While  Barros  Arana  was  president, 
a  very  important  reform  was  introduced  into  our  educational  system. 
This  was  the  so-called  concentric  course  of  study,  which  required 
that  every  subject  be  taught  from  the  first  year  to  the  last,  with 
increasing  difficulty  of  content  from  year  to  year.  From  the  very 
first  Barros  Arana  was  a  determined  supporter  of  the  new  methods, 
ready  to  uphold  them  at  any  cost.  He  therefore  cooperated  directly 
in  preparing  the  new  courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools  and 
did  everthing  to  help  the  special  work  of  the  German  professors 
who  had  been  engaged,  persuading  them  also  to  cooperate  actively 
in  the  Anales  of  the  university. 

But  the  determined  party  hostility  which  continued  even  after  his 
death  paralysed  his  activity  in  directing  and  reforming  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  His  work,  nevertheless,  bore  fruit  and  has  continued  to 
develop  in  recent  years  according  to  the  principles  of  serious  study, 
love  for  science,  high  standards,  disinterestedness  and  idealism, 
which  he  knew  how  to  instil  with  inflexible  determination.  Having 
left  the  university,  notwithstanding  the  insistence  of  the  University 
Council,  which  twice  in  succession  reelected  him  as  its  head,  Barros 
Arana  did  not  give  up  his  teaching,  but  taking  refuge  in  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  the  National  Institute,  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  that  he  passionately  loved.  Teaching  was  for  him  a 
necessity  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  classrooms  of  the  old  institute  he 
had  his  true  spiritual  home.  At  the  age  of  77,  when  he  had  won 
renown  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  servants  of  his  country,  and 
was  honored  as  one  of  the  greatest  American  historians,  he  still 
continued,  day  in  and  day  out,  to  meet  his  clas.ses  in  the  National 
Institute,  teaching  philosophy  and  history,  coniiiienting  on  the 
beauty  of  the  immortal  pages  of  world  literature,  and  with  biting 
sarcasm  mocking  all  the  decadent  forces  that  sought  to  place  bounds 
to  human  thought  and  to  the  development  of  democracy. 
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By  RAMON  ZAPATA 

Damaso  ZAPATA,  the  son  of  Col.  Ramon  Zapata  and  Dona 
Genoveva  Vargas  de  Zapata,  was  born  in  Bucaramanga  on  December 
11,  1833,  just  after  the  last  echo  of  the  final  shots  fired  in  the  War  of 
Emancipation  had  died  away. 

After  Colombia  had  achieved  political  liberty,  the  country  began 
the  bloodless  conquest  of  intellectual  freedom  by  providing  instruction 
and  education  for  the  nation.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  concept  of 
education,  as  formulated  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  Republic,  was  not 
as  important  as  the  presence  of  a  reformer  capable  of  arousing  public 
opinion  to  an  enthusiastic  and  passionate  faith  in  that  ideal.  Without 
such  a  spur  to  the  will,  the  ideal  woidd  not  be  communicated  toothers 
or  awaken  that  contagious  ardor  characterizing  every  reform  that 
changes  the  very  spirit  of  a  nation. 

Through  what  avenues  of  thought  Don  Damaso  Zapata  became 
imbued  A^dth  the  purpose  of  improving  and  spreading  public  education 
as  the  real  source  of  a  strong  and  happy  nation — -a  purpose  which 
dominated  him  A\'ith  singular  intensity  during  the  better  part  of  his 
life — it  would  be  difficult  to  guess,  says  Monsignore  Jose  Vicente 
Castro  Silva.  Don  D&maso  was  more  prodigal  A^ith  deeds  than  with 
words,  and  it  could  be  said  of  him,  as  of  other  men  who  have  achieved 
great  things,  that  he  was  “long  on  doing  but  short  on  talking.” 

Don  Diimaso  Zapata  concluded  Ids  studies  of  political  science  and  of 
law  in  Bogota,  but  these  were  not  the  fields  he  had  chosen  for  his 
profession.  His  keen  mind,  his  energy,  and  his  sympathies  were 
always  devoted  to  teaching  and  educating  the  people.  In  1856  he 
and  his  brother  Felipe  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  San  Cristdbal 
(Venezuela)  “where  he  displayed  his  admirable  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  his  gift  for  teaching,”  to  quote  Senator  Luis  de  Greiff.  The  school 
acquired  a  fine  reputation,  but  had  to  be  closed  soon  because  of 
political  disturbances. 

“D&maso  Zapata  was  the  central  figure  in  the  galaxy  of  statesmen 
who  devoted  their  energies  during  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  problems  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  children  and  adolescents  and  who  gave  vigorous  and  sane 
support  to  the  movement  for  rejuvenating  methods  of  teaching,”  to 
quote  Senator  de  Greiff  again.  “Not  only  was  his  activity  untiring 
and  his  enthusiasm  fervent,  but,  most  important  of  all,  the  moral 
influence  which  he  exerted  on  all  civic  activities  was  distinguished  by 
the  stamp  of  deep  and  genuine  Christian  feeling. 
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“His  unceasing  labors,”  the  senator  continues,  “as  director  of  public 
instruction  in  Santander  and  in  Cundinamarca — at  that  time  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  jurisdiction  over  and  influence  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Federation — as  well  as  in  normal  instruction  and  primary  education, 
constitute  the  most  glorious  page  in  the  annals  of  our  history  and  rank 
D&maso  Zapata  high  among  the  exceptional  men  of  Colombia. 

“In  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Santander  and  in  the  national 
legislature  he  was  distinguished  as  an  able  legislator  and  a  worthy 
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cliHinpion  of  natioiuil  interests,  especially  those  eoniiected  xnth  the 
education  of  the  people.  In  exercising  his  official  duties,  he  was  always 
careful  not  to  mix  politics  with  public  acts. 

“This  virtuous  citizen,  champion  of  a  rejuvenated  education  and  a 
doughty  warrior  on  behalf  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  Colombian  people,  started  on  his  last  journey  on  August  29, 
1888.  .  .  .  He  died  poor,  as  a  schoolmaster  should,  but  with 
blessings  gratefully  bestowed  on  the  foremost  servant  of  the  people, 
the  outstanding  teacher  of  youth.  He  bequeathed  to  his  sons  a  glorious 
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name,  and  to  his  country  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  his  robust  mind, 
and  most  of  all,  his  persevering,  inimitable,  and  effective  work  on 
behalf  of  education,  which  earned  for  him  the  leading  reputation  in 
the  annals  of  popular  education.” 

When  Dr.  Fallon  tried,  about  15  years  ago,  to  arouse  the  public  in 
favor  of  better  education  with  the  catchword  ‘‘Renew  or  perish”,  he 
referred,  in  a  comment  on  the  ‘‘educational  missions”  (traveling 
groups  of  instructors),  to  the  wanderings  of  Dr.  Zapata,  calling  him 
‘‘the,  knight  errant  of  public  education,  who  would  end  a  school 
visit  at  dusk  and  on  the  morrow  appear  some  eight  leagues  away, 
knocking  on  the  door  of  another  school  at  daybreak.”  And  Monsig¬ 
nore  Castro  Silva  speaks  of  ‘‘certain  narratives  telling  how  Don 
Damaso  used  to  appear  wandering  early  in  the  morning  over  the 
roughest  country  in  search  of  a  school.  And  just  as  present  day 
children  enjoy  wild  and  improbable  adventures,  so  the  travels  of  the 
Santanderean  educator  delighted  me,  for  he  would  appear  unexpect¬ 
edly,  looking  just  like  an  itinerant  peddler,  either  on  the  hillsides  of 
Mogotes  or  in  distant  corners  of  Ocamonte,  on  a  still  hunt  for  primers 
and  slates,  counting  pupils,  scrutinizing  the  teaching  equipment, 
examining  teachers,  often  providing  necessities  himself,  interrogating 
the  parish  priest  to  learn  what  was  or  was  not  being  done  in  the  region 
for  education,  and  then  hastily  saying  goodby  because  farther  on 
there  was  a  tumbledown  school  house,  or  one  whose  foimdations  had 
just  been  laid,  which  he  must  visit.  Don  Damaso  cared  little  for 
inclement  weather,  bad  roads,  treacherous  paths,  and  other  difficul¬ 
ties  standing  in  the  way  of  his  constant  eagerness  to  watch  over  the 
schools  himself.” 

What  did  the  word  teacher  mean  to  Don  Damaso  Zapata?  Let  us 
hear  it  from  his  own  lips;  ‘‘The  first  duty  of  principals  is  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  give  children  training  in  religion  and  ethics,  and  t<» 
grave  on  their  hearts  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  respect  for  truth, 
love  of  country,  humanity  and  universal  goodwill,  tolerance,  sobriety, 
indust»’y  and  frugality,  purity,  and,  in  general,  all  the  virtues  that  are 
the  onuiment  of  the  human  race  and  the  basis  of  every  free  society.” 

At  that  time  there  were  no  special  courses  in  religion,  but  the  great 
educator  of  the  people  ui^ed  the  teachers  and  directors  to  use — and 
these  are  his  very  words — ‘‘all  the  strength  of  your  minds  and 
methods,  in  order  to  impress  on  your  students  indelible  and  profound 
convictions  as  to  the  existence  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
and  the  respect  owed  to  religion  and  to  liberty  of  conscience.” 

Damaso  Zapata  proceeded  logically  and  naturally  in  the  matter 
of  methods,  and  sometimes  today  the  principles  close  to  his  heart  are 
proclaimed  as  the  latest  invention  and  most  recent  importation,  and 
made  the  basis  of  important  reforms.  That  he  was  truly  a  pioneer 
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may  be  clearly  seen  from  these  words  of  his;  “Let  us  try  to  cultivate 
the  intelligence  of  children  by  following  a  method  which  will  enable 
them  to  discover  for  themselves  the  rules,  motives,  and  principles  of 
what  they  are  learning.” 

Cities,  municipalities,  and  Departments,  as  well  as  the  nation, 
commemorated  the  centenary  of  Don  Damaso’s  birth  two  years  ago ; 
the  chief  tribute  was  the  establishment  by  the  national  Government 
of  the  Academy  of  Educational  Science,  to  help  carry  on  the  activities 
of  that  apostle  of  our  primary  and  normal  instruction. 
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JESOS  JIMENEZ  ZAMORA— COSTA  RICAN 

By  CARLOS  JINESTA 

JeSIJS  JIMENEZ  ZAMORA  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Cartago  on 
June  18,  1823,  a  red-letter  day  for  Costa  Rica.  As  a  child  he  stood 
out  among  his  fellow  students  for  his  quick  intelligence,  and  while  yet 
a  lad  he  displayed  the  eager  spirit  which  by  the  time  he  had  grown  to 
youth  became  a  promise  of  positive  achievement.  To  finish  his 
education  and  acquire  a  profession  which  would  make  him  independ¬ 
ent,  he  went  to  Guatemala,  at  that  time  the  most  convenient  univer¬ 
sity  center,  and  returned  to  his  native  city  a  few  years  later  bearing 
tangible  evidence  of  triumph — the  degree  of  physician  and  surgeon. 
.\lthough  successful  as  a  practicing  physician.  Dr.  Jimenez  had 
talents  which  demanded  greater  scope.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Cartago,  and  while  fulfilling  his  gubernatorial  duties  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  administrative 
problems.  His  work  brought  great  benefits  to  the  Province  of  Cartago, 
and  his  name  has  always  been  connected  with  the  progress  attained 
there  long  ago. 

In  January  1850  Jimenez  Zamora  married  Doha  Esmeralda 
Oroainuno,  a  charming  woman  with  a  sweet  disposition  and  distin¬ 
guished  manner,  who  had  inherited  the  intelligence  and  virtues  of  her 
ancestors.  In  this  new  homo  so  auspiciously  established,  tradition 
and  education  combined  to  develop  innate  ability  and  noble  char¬ 
acter.  Seven  children  were  bora  to  the  couple,  three  girls  and  four 
boys.  Of  these  the  two  outstanding  were  Manuel  de  Jesus,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  an  able  politician,  and  the  author  of  sketches  in  the  style 
of  Jos6  Milla  describing  bits  of  local  color;  and  Ricardo,  the  finest 
mind  produced  in  Costa  Rica  for  more  than  a  century. 

Don  Jesfis  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National 
Congress,  where  his  advanced  views  won  him  prominence.  As  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  during  Jose  Maria  Montealegre’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  had  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  from  his 
experience  as  governor.  On  May  8,  1863,  he  assumed  the  Presidency 
amid  almost  universal  acclaim.  Giving  free  rein  to  his  plans  for 
progress,  he  enthusiastically  encouragetl  the  construction  of  schools 
and  liighways  and  promoted  other  improvements.  He  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  founder  of  public  educaticn  in  Costa  Rica,  to  which  he  gave 
greater  importance  in  every  way. 

History  approvingly  records  this  incident:  The  Governments 
of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  requested 
that  Costa  Rica  expel  from  its  territory  General  Gerardo  Barrios, 
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ex-President  of  El  Salvador,  who  was  urging  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Union  of  Central  American  Republics.  President  Jimfinez  Zamora 
nobly  denied  their  requests.  Those  countries  therefore  severed  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Costa  Rica  on  June  2,  1864.  By  his  conduct  the 
President  embodied  the  feelings  of  his  country,  for  by  nature  and  by 
tradition  our  people  are  hospitable,  their  land  is  a  haven  for  refugees 
from  persecution,  its  soil  the  asylum  for  leaders  suffering  from  injustice 
and  passion  elsewhere. 

Difficult  days  ensued.  Party  politics  divided  the  country,  and 
Jimenez  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  legislature,  in  spite  of  the 


JEStlS  JIMENEZ 
ZAMORA. 

Costa  Rican  President  who 
established  free  compul¬ 
sory  primary  education  in 
his  native  land. 


consequences  which  such  an  act  entailed,  and  new  elections  were 
immediately  held.  The  historian  Gonzalez  Vfquez,  in  commenting 
on  this  incident,  has  remarked  that  wo  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
men  in  power  many  years  ago  leave  us  concrete  accomplishments, 
examples  of  patriotism,  and  lessons  in  honesty,  but  that  we  should 
not  demand  of  them  a  government  according  to  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  a  later  day. 

Don  Jesiis  turned  over  the  reins  of  government  to  Dr.  Jose  Maria 
Castro  in  1866.  Three  years  later  Senor  Jimenez  again  assumed 
power:  the  army  had  overthrown  Senor  Castro’s  administration,  and 
Jimenez  was  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  Provisional  President. 
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During  this  period  he  wrote  into  our  constitution  compulsory  primary 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  He  administered  Treasury 
funds  with  great  economy  and  probity.  He  organized  government 
finances  and  established  real  estate  records.  His  administration  was 
overthrown  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  army  regiments  on  April  27, 
1870,  but  out  of  that  bitter  experience,  Jimenez  Zamora  gained 
experience  and  wisdom.  Later,  by  a  legislative  decree  passed  in 
July  1886,  he  was  declared  Benemirito  de  la  Patria.  Charity,  order, 
and  rectitude  dwelt  in  him;  truth,  right,  and  character  were  his  shield; 
unselfishness  and  service  he  gave  to  others. 

He  breathed  his  last  in  Cartago  on  February  12,  1896.  Men  pass, 
but  their  principles  remain.  After  the  great  men  of  the  country  have 
disappeared  in  the  mystery  of  death,  the  radiance  of  their  souls 
remains.  Over  the  altars  of  the  Republic  the  rainbow  light  of  their 
virtues  still  hovers;  on  the  fields  of  the  coimtry  where  they  cast  the 
grain,  the  miracle  of  fruition  remains  untouched  and  fragrant. 
Jimenez  offered  liberal  government,  according  to  law,  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  hospitality  to  foreigners  seeking  justice.  He  built 
schools  and  highways,  the  latter  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  the  former  so  that  the  light  of  knowledge  might  be  kindled 
and  reach  into  every  corner  of  the  land — like  the  winds,  like  hymns — 
bringing  culture,  human  redemption,  and  the  creative  life. 
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CARLOS  J.  FINLAY*— CUBAN 

By  ARIsTIDES  A.  MOLL,  Ph.  D. 

Scientific  Editor,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 


In  the  typical  Cuban  city  of  Puerto  Principe  (nowcolled  Camaguey) 
Carlos  J.  Finlay  was  bom  on  December  3,  1833.  Through  his  veins 
ran  Scotch  and  French  blood,  giving  him  the  happy  combination  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  two  races:  the  persistence,  common  sense, 
logical  mind,  and  fondness  for  abstractions  of  Hunter’s  countrymen, 
and  the  lively  imaginatiot),  pleasing  ways  and  politeness  of  Pasteur’s 
fellow  citizens,  jis  well  as  certain  virtues  held  in  common  by  botli 
nationalities.  Among  these  were  an  adventurous  spirit  and  iiupiirin^ 
bent,  and  some  gifts  often  shown  by  men  of  mark  everywhere:  unself- 
isliness,  passion  for  study,  devotion  to  mankind,  high  ideals,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  the  religion  of  duty. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  consider  the  training  of  men  of  genius. 
In  Finlay’s  childhood,  an  aunt  came  from  Edinburgh  to  teach  him 
his  letters;  when  11,  the  boy  was  sent  to  Havre.  There  he  remained 
until  1846,  when  a  nervous  trouble  compelled  his  return  home  and 
left  in  his  speech  traces  never  to  disappear.  In  1848  a  new  trip  for 
study  was  made  to  Europe,  ending,  after  visits  to  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  with  enrollment  in  a  Rouen  school  \mtil  1851.  Then  another 
illness,  this  time  typhoid,  forced  him  again  to  go  back  to  Cuba.  The 
ne.xt  stopping  place  was  to  be  Philadelphia,  where  he  gia<luated  from 
tbe  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1855. 

After  two  journeys  to  Lima  the  newly  Hedged  practitioner  finally 
settled  in  Habana.  Here  he  finally  registered  bis  diploma  in  1857, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  change  to  Matanzos  and  a 
few  short  excursions  abroad,  including  his  memorable  appearance  in 
Washington  in  1881,  here  he  stayed,  making  Ids  home  and  practicing 
his  profession. 

Ganivet,  the  Spanish  writer,  has  said  that  what  matters  is  to  keep 
the  fire  burning.  In  Finlay’s  mind  live  coals  were  never  missing. 
The  questions  to  the  fore  in  his  times  found  him  neither  indifferent 
nor  deaf,  as  shown  by  the  bibliography  of  his  works  so  meritoriously 
got  up  by  Dr.  J.  Leroy.  There  we  find  noted  his  discussions  of  the 
Cuban  climate,  acclimatization  of  Europeans,  communicability  of 
tuberculosis,  and  at  a  later  date,  his  excursions  into  philology  and 
mathematics,  his  thoughts  on  cosmogony,  and  finally  Ids  effective 
advice  on  the  prevention  of  tetanus  neonatorum.  The  onsets  of  chol¬ 
era  in  1865-68  had  served  to  bring  into  the  open  his  progressiveness, 

>  Abridced  from  ao  article  in  tbe  Bullctin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  December  1033. 
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for  he  explained  the  water-borne  character  of  the  disease  and  even 
in  1865  spoke  of  pre-existing  germs. 

All  these  enterprises  are,  however,  mere  asides.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  1858,  when  barely  25,  and  not  long  out  of  college,  Finlay 
tackled  what  was  to  become  his  life  work,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world:  the  study  of  yellow  fever.  He  first  undertook  a  research  into 
the  alkalinity  of  the  air  at  Habana,  with  the  naturally  disappointing 
results  set  forth  in  his  papers  of  1865,  1872,  1873,  and  1879.  In  the 
latter  year  an  American  commission  created  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever  reached  Cuba.  It  may  be  guessed  that  one  of  the  very 
first  to  offer  his  cooperation  was  the  Cuban  physician  who  had  been 
battling  for  several  years  with  the  same  problem.  The  commission 
bad  finally  to  confess  defeat.  Its  searcliing  analysis  of  the  various 
prevailing  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  perhaps  have 
helped  Finlay  into  new  pathways.  It  also  contributed  to  his  sus¬ 
pecting  the  mosquito,  because  of  having  reatl  in  van  Tieghem’s  text- 
lK)ok  on  botany  a  reference  to  the  role  of  the  barberry  shrub  in  con¬ 
veying  the  fungus  causing  wheat  rust.  This  raaical  change  in  his 
ideas  soon  found  expression  in  the  declarations  before  the  1881 
Washington  conference  as  to  the  spread  of  yellow  fever:  “.  .  .  three 
conditions  are  necessary  .  .  .:  1,  the  presence  of  a  previous  case 
within  certain  Unfits  of  time;  2,  the  presence  of  a  person  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease;  3,  the  presence  of  an  agent  entirely  independent  of 
both  the  disease  and  the  patient,  in  order  to  convey  the  disease  to  a 
healthy  individual.” 

'Pypical  of  the  man  are  the  modesty  and  simplicity  surrounding 
tills  momentous  statement.  In  1882  Finlay  astonished  the  Ilabana 
.\cademy  of  Medical,  Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences  with  a  specific 
indictment  of  the  mosquito,  his  Scotch  caution  showing  in  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “hypothetically.”  The  paper  was  placed  on  tlie 
table,  with  no  discussion.  Here  begins  the  most  glorious  period  of 
our  hero’s  life:  two  decades  in  which,  without  allowing  himself  to 
be  discouraged,  he  held  aloft  the  doctrine  the  final  proof  of  which  had 
to  wait  until  the  occurrence  of  an  historical  conflict. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Finlay,  to  a  great  extent  because  of  un¬ 
favorable  times  and  environment,  should  not  have  been  able  to  carry 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  work  he  had  so  clearly  sketched.  A  great 
deal  of  what  others  did  later  he  had  already  tried  from  the  very  start, 
including  experimental  bites  of  mosquitoes,  even  on  himself,  and  also 
serotherapy. 

Ijct  those  doubting  that  the  work  done  after  Finlay  was  mainly 
confirmation  and  ampUfication — most  brilliant  indeed — recall  that 
Ross,  the  Finlay  of  malaria,  having  at  his  disposal  information  which 
permitted  him  to  look  for  definite  organisms  in  the  body  of  the 
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mosquito,  spent  three  long  years  before  being  able  to  utter  the  joyful 
eureka  of  the  scientist  who  has  reached  the  goal. 

Finlay’s  views  proved  true;  his  pioneer  direct  experiments,  beauti¬ 
fully  planned,  failed  only  in  details;  the  insect  he  singled  out  was  the 
vector  of  yellow  fever;  the  antimosquito  work  so  masterfully  put  into 
execution  by  Gorgas  had  been  anticipated  by  him;  he  was  the  first  to 
point  out  a  specific  mosquito,  among  hundreds,  as  the  carrier  of  a 
specific  disease.  How  truly  could  Gorgas  say  in  1915,  “No  country 
owes  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Finlay  than  does  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Finlay  was  the  first  explorer  in  the  field  of  research 

CARLOS  J.  FINLAY. 

Cuban  man  of  science,  to 
whom  the  world  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  correct 
theory  of  the  transmission 
of  yellow  fever.  This 
iiiuiiument  stands  in  tiie 
patio  of  tlie  Department 
of  Public  Uealth  ainl 
Charity  in  Habaiia. 


relating  to  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever.  The  United  States  woultl 
have  lost  thousands  of  its  citizens  and  hundreds  of  millions  in  wealth 
during  the  past  20  years  if  Habana  continued  as  a  focus  of  yellow 
fever.  It  was  Dr.  Finlay’s  brilliant  and  logical  reasoning  that  first 
suggested  that  the  stegomyia  mosquito  was  the  transmitter.’’ 

No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  we  are  told.  Finlay  belied 
this  saying,  and  national  and  foreign  honors  brightened  his  old  age. 

A  pathfinder  and  a  thinker,  decipherer  of  vast  problems,  opening 
new  routes  in  both  medicine  and  public  health,  Finlay  stands  out  for 
his  perseverance,  his  faith  and  his  goodness.  Great  among  the  great, 
Guiteras  called  him;  great  indeed  for  his  courage,  his  foresight,  his 
equanimity,  and  his  modesty,  and  even  for  the  attacks  of  those  critics 
who  tried  to  tear  away  some  of  his  deathless  laurels,  as  green  now 
as  ever. 
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FATHER  BILLINI— DOMINICAN 

By  EMILIO  RODRIGUEZ  DEMORIZI 

Cfuttmutn,  Cooperating  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

TThE  Dominican  priest  Francisco  Xavier  Bill ini  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Christian  piety  in  its  noblest  aspects;  a  deep  consecration  to 
goodness,  and  eagerness  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of 
man.  His  was  a  saintly  soul,  whose  presence  blessed  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  de  Guzm&n,  bringing  comfort  and  peace  to  the 
unfortunate. 

He  was  bom  on  the  first  of  December  in  the  year  1837.  In  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  in  answer  to  the  call  which  he  had  heard  as  a  lad, 
he  donned  tlie  habit  of  a  priest  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Lord, 
vowing  to  serve  Him  rather  than  men.  Human  griefs  and  the  horror 
of  sin,  the  confessions  and  sorrows  of  Mmse  to  whom  he  gave  absolu¬ 
tion  and  comfort,  the  prayers  raised  on  high  from  his  lips,  tempered 
l\is  soul  and  gave  it  tlie  firmness  needful  for  victory  in  the  hard  and 
incessant  struggle  which  ceased  only  when  he  was  face  to  face  with 
death. 

What  was  the  work  of  the  humble  priest  who  has  been  immortalized 
by  his  grateful  fellow-citizens  in  austere  bronze?  The  figure  seems  to 
be  bowed  under  the  grief  and  helplessness  of  those  who  wish  he  were 
still  alive  so  that  in  him  they  might  find  a  healing  foimtain  of  pity. 

Over  the  ruins  of  Santo  Domingo,  remnants  of  the  city’s  past 
splendor  ravaged  by  war  and  earthquake,  only  the  elegies  of  poets 
and  the  cry  of  birds  had  been  raised  until  Father  Billini  came  to 
bring  them  back  to  life.  The  ruins  beside  the  ancient  Regina  Ange- 
lorum  Monastery  he  made  over  into  the  San  Luis  Gonzaga  School, 
where  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  his  direction  primary  instmc- 
tion  was  given  to  many  poor  children  and  a  well-founded  scientific 
Christian  education  to  not  a  few  prominent  citizens  who  were  or  still 
are  an  honor  to  their  country.  Out  of  the  mins  of  the  San  Francisco 
Monastery,  the  oldest  stone  church  in  America,  he  built  the  first 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  Dominican  Republic ;  it  is  still  standing. 
And  in  the  annexes  of  the  tumbledown  San  Andr6s  prison  (since 
demolished),  he  founded  and  maintained  an  orphanage  and  house  of 
public  charity;  the  latter,  modernized,  is  today  known  as  the  Padre 
Billini  Hospital. 

As  a  richly  merited  reward  for  what  he  had  done.  Providence  joined 
the  name  of  this  humble  and  pious  priest  with  the  most  glorious  name 
in  American  history.  On  September  10,  1877,  while  Father  Billini 
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MONUMENT  TO 
FATHER  BILLINI. 


This  priest  (or  a  quarter 
of  a  century  taught  and 
helped  the  poor  in  Santo 
Domingo  de  Quim&n  and 
was  the  refuge  of  all  those 
in  distress. 


was  directing  certain  repairs  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  the 
miraculous  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  was 
made.  Until  then  it  had  been  believed  that  they  reposed  in  the 
Cathedral  in  Habana.  The  name  of  Padre  Billini  has  thus  been 
linked  with  that  event  of  w'orld  importance. 

His  surprising  activities  were  not  limited  to  the  labors  described  above. 
He  preached,  fought  lawsuits,  established  newspapers,  libraries,  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  and  religious  and  patriotic  societies,  and  had  accom¬ 
plished  or  was  about  to  accomplish  as  many  more  good  works  when 
death  stopped  the  vigorous  stream  of  his  well-doing. 

What  were  the  financial  resources  of  this  modest  priest?  From 
what  mysterious  quarry  came  the  marble  for  his  great  creations? 

When  the  coffers  of  the  church  were  empty,  and  the  tithes  and  alms 
of  pious  parishioners  barely  sufficed  for  its  maintenance.  Father 
Billini  had  to  find  the  means  for  his  works  in  his  works  themselves, 
and  resources  in  his  own  resources  multiplied  a  hundredfold  by  the 
prolific  energy  of  his  character.  Thus  Father  Billini,  poor  and 
humble,  with  no  treasure  except  that  of  his  will  strengthened  by 
Christian  faith,  w'orked  on  unceasingly,  created  out  of  nothing. 
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A  man  of  character,  he  was  master  of  others  and  of  himself.  One 
day,  face  to  face  with  a  lowborn  despot  who  refused  to  pardon  some 
unfortunate  victims  of  civil  war,  he  threw  to  the  ground  his  biretta, 
which  he  never  again  used  to  cover  his  head,  and  full  of  holy  wrath, 
exclaimed:  “Sir,  if  what  you  feel  is  a  thirst  for  blood,  sate  it  with  me, 
and  pardon  these  unhappy  men  who  are  about  to  die  of  their  wounds.” 

Father  Billini’s  name  is  beloved  in  all  Dominican  schools.  The 
children  sing  to  the  inspired  music  of  Professor  Jos6  de  Jesiis  Ravelo 
a  hynrn  written  by  Ram6n  Emilio  Jimenez,  poet,  writer,  and  jurist, 
who  has  traced  in  simple  and  melodious  verses  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Father  Billini. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  was  the  generous,  ascetic,  and  unselfish 
Father  Billini.  It  was  amazing  to  find  such  noble  deeds  coming  from 
a  slender  dark-robed  figure  apparently  incapable  of  giving  room  ti> 
the  vast  combination  of  activities  which,  extending  beyond  passive 
virtue,  translated  every  thought  into  reality  and  every  emotion 
caiised  by  another’s  sorrow  into  comfort  and  succor. 

March  10,  1890,  was  a  day  of  general  and  inconsolable  grief  for  the 
saddened  inhabitants  of  Santo  Domingo.  Father  Billini  was  per¬ 
forming  his  last  act  of  piety:  serene  and  unburdened  by  sin,  he  was 
surrendering  to  death,  just  as  the  pollen  of  the  faded  flower  floats 
softly  away  into  the  unknown.  .  ,  . 

This  was  his  last  request:  “I  beg  my  executors  to  place  my  body 
in  a  plain  pine  box  and  to  have  four  men  bear  it  to  the  cemetery.” 
And  these  were  his  last  words,  worthy  of  the  godly  St.  Francis  of 
Assissi:  “Lay  me  down  so  that  I  may  rest  humbly.” 
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By  BEATRICE  NEWHALL 

AssMtdnt  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

On  February  21, 1747,  the  future  scientist  and  patriot  Francisco 
Javier  Eugenio  de  Santa  Cruz  y  Espejo,  the  son  of  humble  parents 
whose  blood  was  largely  Indian,  was  baptized  in  Quito.  His  father, 
Luis  Espejo,  was  the  attendant  of  a  Bethlehemite,  Fray  Jos6  del 
Rosario,  the  physician  at  the  Quito  Hospital  of  Mercy.  Thanks  to 
this  connection  and  to  his  own  perseverance  and  ability,  Eugenio 
Espejo,  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known,  w  as 
able  to  obtain  the  education  of  his  time,  and  at  the  age  of  20  received 
his  medical  degree,  although  it  w’as  not  until  five  years  later  that  he 
was  granted  the  license  to  practice. 

Espejo  was  a  good  doctor,  keenly  aware  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  colony  and  not  afraid  to  state  facts  openly 
and  wdthout  equivocation.  This  attitude  brought  upon  him  the 
jealous  hatred  of  other  physicians,  including  Fray  Jos6  del  Rosario, 
his  former  benefactor.  “To  comprehend  the  psychology  of  Dr. 
Espejo,”  said  Dr.  Gualberto  Arcos  in  his  introduction  to  a  modern 
edition  of  Espejo’s  Refiexiones  mfdicas  sobre  la  higiene  de  Quito,  “it  is 
necessary  to  discover  the  secrets  of  his  race.  His  whole  hfe,  from  the 
very  beginning,  was  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  struggle  and  sorrow. 
His  whole  existence  had  to  adapt  itself  to  the  prejudices  of  that 
period:  prejudices  of  class;  prejudices  of  conquest;  prejudices  of 
studies;  prejudices  of  science.  At  that  time,  in  order  to  enter  the 
university,  the  student  had  to  present  and  register  the  family  coat 
of  arms;  and  on  the  day  he  received  his  degree,  he  was  supposed  to 
outUne  the  shield  with  taffeta  and  attach  it  to  the  university  standard. 
Our  Espejo  did  not  have  arms  or  shield,  and  when  he  applied  for  a 
public  office,  he  invented  one  in  a  curious  document  which  portrays 
the  period  and  not  the  man.  His  forbears  gave  him  only  the  noble 
title  of  talent,  and  implanted  in  his  blood,  like  a  prolific  germ,  the 
tendency  to  rebellion,  which  he  dignified,  and  the  holy  love  of  liberty, 
which  he  made  sublime.” 

Espejo’s  open  and  inquiring  mind  found  ways  of  supplementing 
his  stereotyped  colonial  education.  Dr.  Arcos  has  also  written: 
“Because  of  his  medical  knowledge,  we  may  designate  him  as  the 
first  scientist  in  omr  cultural  history.  .  .  .  Given  the  period,  the 
enormous  erudition  which  characterized  Dr.  Espejo  in  medical  mat¬ 
ters  is  almost  incredible;  the  intuitions  of  his  genius  about  contagion 
and  the  cause  of  epidemics  are  truly  astounding.  He  stated,  many 
years  before  the  experiments  with  which  Pasteur  astonished  the 
world,  that  fermentation  was  not  produced  solely  by  decomposition. 
...  He  spoke,  for  the  first  time  in  the  colony,  of  hygiene,  or  what 
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he  called,  to  use  his  own  words,  policing  the  cleanliness  of  the  city, 
as  the  sole  and  primary  source  of  health;  he  was  the  first  sanitarian 
when  men  were  still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  disease  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  rather  than  cured;  and  he  used  a  language  which  seemed 
to  his  contemporaries  to  represent  only  extravagances  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  .  .  .  ‘The  air  itself  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  disease, 
especially  of  epidemics;  and  those  particles  that  cause  contagion  are 
other  little  bodies  different  from  the  elastic  elemental  fluid  which  we 
call  air,’  he  said.  .  .  .  He  observed  that  in  Quito  the  periodic  in¬ 
vasion  of  epidemics  did  not  penetrate  severely  cloistered  monasteries, 
even  when  the  whole  city  was  stricken.  This  was  of  course  because 
no  bearer  of  the  germ  could  pass  the  doors. 


FRANCISCO  JAVIER 
EUGENIO  ESPEJO. 


Precursor  of  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  independence,  who  as 
a  physician  and  writer 
contributed  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  science  and  let¬ 
ters  in  Ecuador. 


Courtesy  of  lloiiieru  \  iteri  I^fronte. 

“Of  all  the  scientific  and  literary  productions  of  Ur.  Espejo  whicli 
have  come  down  to  us  .  .  .,  the  study  on  smallpox  best  reflects  his 
ability.” 

Gonzalez  Suarez  has  said  of  Espejo  that  ho  was  a  “writer,  critic, 
physician,  journalist,  and  great  politician,  in  a  period  when  in  Quito 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  from  languishing  peacefully  in 
ignorance.” 

Espejo  did  his  best  to  dispel  that  ignorance  and  correct  the  temper 
which  accepted  it  so  calmly.  In  1779  he  wrote  El  Nuevo  Luciano, 
a  satire  which  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  all  the  religious 
communities  and  of  many  notables,  and  their  resentment  increased 
with  the  appearance  of  La  Ciencia  Blancardina.  Attempts  were 
made  to  impute  to  him  the  authorship  of  many  other  works,  with 
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the  result  that  President  Le6n  y  Pizarro  ordered  him  to  the  Ama¬ 
zonian  region  as  physician  to  the  Requena  boundary  commission. 
This  appointment  Espejo  refused,  and  therefore  had  to  leave  the 
capital  for  a  time. 

In  1785  he  wrote  his  Bejlexiones,  a  commentary  on  the  study  of 
smallpox  made  by  Francisco  Gil,  surgeon  of  the  Escorial  in  Spain, 
to  which  Espejo  added  specific  suggestions  for  improving  sanitation 
in  Quito.  Feeling  ran  so  high  among  the  authorities  responsible  for 
the  conditions  which  he  ruthlessly  exposed  that  he  was  advised  to 
leave  the  city.  Although  he  started  for  Lima,  he  went  no  farther 
than  Riobamba,  where  he  continued  to  write  articles  and  satires 
against  established  authority.  In  1787  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
to  Quito,  but  he  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  few  months  on  condition 
that  he  present  himself  before  the  Viceroy  at  Bogotd,  and  remain 
away  from  Quito  for  two  years. 

In  Bogota  Espiejo  met  Narino,  a  Colombian  scientist  and  patriot, 
and  others  who  were  working  openly  for  the  independence  of  America, 
lie  also  met  there  the  young  Marquis  of  Selva  Alegre,  who  urged 
Esjiejo  to  write  an  address  directed  to  the  city  of  Quito  on  the  need 
of  establishing  a  society  to  be  known  as  the  “School  of  Peace.” 
The  viceroy,  finding  the  original  accusation  against  Espejo  ground¬ 
less,  gave  him  complete  liberty  at  the  end  of  1789.  From  then  on 
Espejo  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  patriotic  cause. 

On  his  return  to  Quito,  the  authorities  ap|)ointcd  him  National 
Librarian,  in  November  1791.  The  library,  the  first  available  to  the 
public  in  that  city,  was  formally  opened  on  May  25,  1792. 

In  that  same  year  Espejo’s  suggestion,  contained  in  the  address 
written  in  Bogotd,  was  realized  when,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
parent  society  in  Madrid,  there  was  organized  in  Quito  on  November 
30  the  “Patriotic  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country”,  with  Espejo 
himself  as  secretary.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  authorities 
were  again  interested  in  Espejo,  and  on  January  30,  1795,  his  rooms 
w'ere  raided  and  a  week  later  he  was  transferred  to  prison,  charged 
wdth  trying  to  make  America  independent  of  Spanish  rule.  There 
he  remained,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  liberty  during  Holy  Week, 
until  bis  death  at  the  end  of  the  year,  although  orders  had  been  given 
in  October  for  his  release  if  the  charge  mentioned  were  the  only 
reason  for  his  imprisonment. 

“More  than  a  century  obscures  his  distant  memory,”  says  Dr. 
Augusto  Arias  in  his  El  Crisial  Indigena,  “and  the  man  whose  un¬ 
bounded  aspirations  filled  him  with  unhappiness  as  he  paced  the 
cloisters  of  the  Hospital  of  Mercy  cannot  know  that  now  his  name  is 
admiringly  echoed  through  the  spacious  welcoming  wards  of  the 
magnificent  new  Espejo  Hospital  at  Quito.” 
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ANTONIO  JOSE  CANAS— SALVADOREAN 

By  Dr.  HECTOR  DAVID  CASTRO 

Minister  of  El  Salvador  in  the  United  States 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  history  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  it 
continues  to  draw  more  and  more  clearly  as  the  years  go  by  the  por¬ 
traits  of  individuals  in  its  great  gallery,  for  the  discovery  of  each  new 
trustworthy  document  intensifies  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
picture  and  accentuates  the  figures  by  throwing  them  into  bold  relief. 

Historical  documents  may  also  be  said  to  serve  as  powerful  lenses 
tlu'ough  which  our  eyes  may  focus  upon  objects  with  greater  clarity 
and  definiteness. 

Or,  to  use  another  metaphor,  historical  documents  are,  in  the  pro¬ 
longed  voyage  upon  which  humanity  is  embarked,  the  gigantic  engines 
that  carry  us  closer  to  past  ages,  so  that  out  of  the  shadows  of  the 
recent  yesterday  and  the  deeper  shades  of  antiquity  emerge  men  and 
events  which,  linked  one  to  another  by  the  human  mind,  constitute 
History. 

The  foregoing  is  only  part  of  what  might  he  said  to  show  whal  a 
legitimate  human  satisfaction  it  is  to  find  in  the  true  account  of 
history  a  significant  character,  one  of  those  who  by  their  exami)le 
contribute  in  some  way  to  make  us  realize  man’s  noble  mission. 
Therefore,  I  shall  begin,  without  further  preamble,  to  discuss  the  life 
of  the  Salvadorean  patriot  and  statesman  Antonio  Jose  Canas,  the 
first  Minister  permanently  accredited  by  the  United  Provinces  of 
Central  America  to  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  establishment  of  that  first  per¬ 
manent  mission  under  Canas  are  worthy  of  mention. 

As  soon  as  the  American  countries  formerly  subject  to  Spain  had 
begun  their  struggle  to  achieve  a  life  of  liberty,  strong  currents  of 
friendly  feeling  began  to  flow  between  them  and  the  United  States. 
These  currents  were  due  to  at  least  three  powerful  causes:  (a)  The 
democratic  principles  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  northern 
republic;  (b)  the  United  States’  policy  of  avowed  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  Latin  American  emancipation;  and  (c)  the  generally  cherished 
aspiration  among  the  nations  at  war  for  the  organization  of  a  “conti¬ 
nental  system’’,  which  would  affirm  their  permanent  autonomy  and 
preserve  it  from  future  attacks  by  the  nations  of  Europe  bent  on  con¬ 
quest.  This  ideal  had  its  most  effective  champion  in  Bolivar,  but, 
since  it  was  bom  of  the  urgent  necessities  arising  from  the  situation 
of  the  liberated  colonies,  it  was  also  held  and  advocated  by  other 
statesmen,  including  the  Central  Americans  Jose  del  Valle,  Manuel 
J.  Arce,  and  Antonio  Jose  Cafias. 
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In  response  to  these  sentiments  and  needs,  Antonio  Jos6  Cafias  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  represent  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America. 

With  letters  of  credence  signed  in  Guatemala  on  March  30,1824, 
by  Jose  del  Valle  and  Manuel  Jos6  Arce  (joint  executives)  and  duly 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Canas  set  out  on 
w  hat  was  then  considered  a  long  journey  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
communication.  On  his  arrival  in  Washington  on  August  3  of  the 

ANTONIO  JOSE  CANAS. 

The  first  Centra]  American 
diplomat  accredited  to 
W'ashington.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  “continentai 
system"  confirming  and 
preserving  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  all  the  American 
Republics  and  promotinR 
the  general  good. 


same  year,  he  entered  wholeheartedly  upon  his  duties  and  promptly 
won  the  regard  of  the  Government  before  whom  he  was  accredited. 
He  successfully  concluded  the  first  international  pact  between  Central 
America  and  the  United  States,  which  was  signed  by  our  minister, 
Caflas,  and  by  the  distinguished  Pan  Americanist  Henry  Clay,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  great  northern  Republic. 

Close  together  are  the  signatures  of  the  two  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
General  Convention  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Naviga¬ 
tion,  signed  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America  and 
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the  United  States  of  America  in  Washington  on  December  5,  1825; 
jnst  as  close  together  were  the  minds  of  those  two  outstanding  patriots, 
interested  in  achieving  an  understanding  not  only  between  the  people 
and  the  governments  which  they  represented,  but  also  between  all 
nations  on  this  hemisphere. 

Antonio  Jos6  Canas  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  Henry  Clay, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1825,  several  months  after  Canas  had 
arrived  in  Washington.  Earlier  in  1825  he  had  written  these  words 
in  a  note,  dated  March  1 1 : 

If  the  whole  Union  ought  to  be  flattered  with  the  great  advantages  which  tlic 
wise  performance  of  so  important  a  trust,  worthy  of  the  distinguished  hands  of 
Mr.  Clay,  will  produce,  all  South  and  Central  America,  which  has  seen  in  him  the 
friend  of  their  independence,  ought  to  be  penetrated  with  joy  and  felicitate  them¬ 
selves  at  seeing  him  elevated  to  the  destiny  to  which  his  merit  calls  him.* 

Soon  after  this  the  Central  American  diplomat  tried  to  persuade 
Clay  to  have  the  United  States  represented  by  delegates  at  the  First 
International  Congress  of  the  Americas,  held  in  Panama  in  1826. 
The  congress  was  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  invitation  from  Bolivar, 
who  dreamed  of  laying  there  the  foundation  of  an  immediate  Pan 
American  Confederation,  a  dream  then  as  it  is  now,  but  one  which  at 
some  future  date  may  be  realized. 

I  copy  from  a  note  dated  November  14,  1825,  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

The  Government  of  Central  America,  which  I  have  the;  honor  to  represent,  as 
early  as  the  year  1821,  was  sensible  of  the  importance  to  the  independent  Nations 
of  this  Continent,  of  a  General  Congress  of  their  Representatives,  at  some  central 
point,  which  might  consider  upon  and  adopt  the  best  plan  for  defending  the  States 
of  the  New  World  from  foreign  aggression,  and,  by  treaties  of  alliance  commerce 
and  friendship,  raise  them  to  that  elevation  of  wealth  and  power,  which,  from 
their  resources,  they  may  attain.  It  also  acknowledged,  that  as  Europe  had 
formed  a  Continental  System,  and  held  a  Congress  whenever  questions  affecting 
its  interest  were  to  be  discussed,  America  should  form  a  system  for  itself,  and 
assemble  by  its  Representatives,  in  Cortes,  whenever  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  great  importance  should  demand  it.* 

Canas  was  cooperating  with  the  work  of  the  Liberator,  Bolivar,  to 
whom  ho  made  an  indirect  reference  in  mentioning  the  ideas  of  the 
(iovernments  to  the  south  of  the  United  States  when,  in  the  note 
just  cited,  he  e.xpressed  the  desires  of  his  own  (Jovernmont  to  have 
the  United  »Statcs  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

Other  important  negotiations  were  carried  out  by  Canas  while  oti 
his  diplomatic  mission  in  Washington,  which  lasted  from  the  official 
notification  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  written  in  New  York 
on  July  6,  1824,  until  June  24,  1826,  the  date  on  which  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Clay  replied  to  his  note  of  leave-taking,  sent  from  New 
York  two  days  before. 

I  This  translation  is  taken  from  Manning,  “Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States  concerning 
Independence  of  the  Latin  American  Nations”,  Oxford  University  Press,  1925,  vol.II,  p.  882.— Editor. 
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The  limits  of  this  brief  article  make  it  impossible  to  give  those  nego¬ 
tiations  the  attention  they  deserve.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Antonio 
Jos4  Canas  showed  throughout  the  learning,  probity,  ardent  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  zeal  for  the  absolute  independence  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  country  that  were  mentioned  in  his  diplomatic  credentials  as 
characteristic  of  him.  His  tact  and  discretion  were  revealed  in  every 
important  official  act.  In  expressing  the  wish  of  the  Government  of 
Central  America  to  have  the  United  States  represented  at  the  Boliva¬ 
rian  Congress  of  Panama  in  1826,  planned,  as  he  said,  to  form  a 
“continental  system”  for  America,  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
although  that  Congress  had  as  its  definite  and  important  object  “to 
preserve  and  confirm  the  absolute  independence  of  these  Republics, 
and  to  promote  the  general  good,”  the  invitation  was  extended  by  the 
Government  of  Central  America  to  the  United  States  with  the  added 
statement  that  the  presence  of  its  representatives  at  the  congress 
would  not  require  them  to  “compromit  their  present  neutrality, 
harmony  and  good  intelligence,  with  other  nations.”  ®  This  is  a  clear 
allusion  to  the  avowed  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  wars  of 
independence  which  were  being  waged  in  America  against  Spain. 

Because  of  ill-health,  Antonio  Jos4  Cafias  had  to  return  to  Central 
America  two  years  after  beginning  his  diplomatic  mission.  Years 
later  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  El  Salvador,  and  twice 
during  the  Morazdn  wars  he  was  head  of  that  State.  He  was  elected 
President  of  El  Salvador  in  1842,  but  refused  to  accept  the  office. 
His  native  land,  how'ever,  could  not  forget  him,  even  though  he  wished 
to  retire  to  private  life;  and  so,  when  he  was  approaching  the  gates  of 
death,  he  was  elected  Chief  Executive  of  the  Confederation  of  K1 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  an  office  which  he  did  not  live 
to  hold,  for  he  died  on  February  24, 1844,  at  the  age  of  58. 

The  information  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  a  summary  of  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  biographer.  Dr.  Victor  Jerez,  in 
Biograjias  de  Vicentinos  Ilustres,  recently  published  by  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  Academy  of  History. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Jerez’  biography  to  describe  briefly  the 
different  facets  of  Canas’  character. 

Patriot  and  soldier. — He  was  a  member  of  the  party  which  worked 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  provinces  which  had  composed  the  former 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala.  When  the  Junta  of  El  Salvador  rejected  (he 
annexation  to  Mexico  which  Emperor  Iturbide  was  trying  to  impose, 
Col.  Antonio  Jos^  Canas  fought  for  his  country  and  distinquished 
himself  in  the  engagement  at  San  Salvador  on  June  3,  1822.  “As 
assistant  chief  of  operations,  he  accompanied  the  eminent  leader 
General  Manuel  Jos6  Arce,  in  the  glorious  campaign  in  which  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Salvadorean  patriots  fought  the  imperialist  troops  of  Filisola.” 
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lAgislator. — Graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Guatemala,  and  thus 
well  prepared  for  the  task,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  of  1823,  and  his  signature  appears  on  the  Decree  of  Absolute 
Independence  of  July  1  of  that  year,  which  declared:  “That  the  said 
Provinces,  represented  in  this  Assembly,  are  free  and  independent  of 
Old  Spain,  of  Mexico,  and  of  every  other  power,  whether  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  World,  and  that  they  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  the 
patrimony  of  any  Person  or  Family.”  Later,  as  member  of  the 
Constituent  Congress  of  El  Salvador  in  1841,  Cafias  proposed,  with 
the  support  of  the  priest  Dr.  Narciso  Monterrey,  the  establishment 
of  the  National  University  of  El  Salvador,  a  suggestion  which  was 
seconded  by  General  Francisco  Malespin  and  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Don  Juan  Lindo.* 

Teacher. — His  first  experience  was  in  a  primary  school  in  San 
Vicente,  his  native  towm ;  many  years  later  he  occupied  the  chairs  of 
political  economy  and  public  law.  It  is  regrettable  that  his  two- 
volume  work  on  the  latter  subject  has  been  lost. 

A  man  tried  by  adversity. — Antonio  Jos4  Cafias  could  not  avoid  the 
vicissitudes  which  the  periods  of  disturbance  in  Central  America 
necessarily  brought  him  in  view  of  his  active  participation  in  public 
affiairs.  When  the  Federal  President  deposed  Don  Jos6  Maria 
Cornejo,  the  head  of  El  Salvador,  Cafias,  who  had  been  his  principal 
ad\dser,  supported  him  in  adversity,  and  defended  himself  and  his 
companions  in  a  publication  entitled  “Interpellation  of  the  Central 
American  People”. 

Dr.  Jerez  says:  “Party  passions  ran  so  high  that  the  voice  of  justice 
could  not  be  heard,  and  Dr.  Cafias  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  to  four  years’  detention  in  Guatemala,  under 
the  vigilance  of  authorities.”  “During  his  detention  the  eminent 
statesman  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  occupying  the  chairs  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  and  public  law.” 

Personality. — I  shall  close  this  study  by  quoting  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  from  Dr.  Jerez’  biography: 

Sefior  Cafias  was  pleasing  in  appearance,  correct  in  manner,  affable  and  cour- 
b'ous  in  social  intercourse,  tender  and  considerate  at  home;  he  loved  his  parents 
(Dun  Manuel  Mariano  Cafias  and  Dofia  Mariana  Asuncidn  Quintanilla)  and 
liunorc<l  tlic  worthy  companion  of  his  life;  he  gave  his  children  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion  ami  was  a  constant  example  of  civic  virtue  to  his  compatriots. 

To  the  end  of  his  days  he  kept  his  gallant  bearing;  he  seemed  like  an  old-time 
hidalgo;  he  put  the  stamp  of  a  gentleman  on  everything  he  did,  and  the  nobility 
of  his  soul  was  reflected  in  the  gentle  expression  of  his  calm  eyes. 

He  enjoyed  being  with  children,  in  whom  he  took  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  a  charming  sight  to  see  the  great  man,  accustomed 
to  the  tumult  of  assemblies  and  the  hazards  of  politics,  chatting  with  a  group  of 
little  ones. 

<  Sm  page  131. 
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By  Dr.  ADRIAn  RECINOS 

Minister  of  Guatemala  in  the  United  States 

In  the  sad  picture  presented  by  the  political  disturbances  which 
kept  Central  America  in  a  turmoil  during  the  first  20  years  of  its 
independence,  the  figure  of  the  chief  executive  of  Guatemala,  Dr. 
Mariano  G4lvez,  stands  out  bathed  in  the  pure  light  of  the  republican 
ideal  which  served  him  as  a  guide  during  those  difficult  times,  a  light 
which  increases  in  brilliance  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 

Rivalry  between  individual  States,  party  ambitions,  conflicting 
interests,  and  the  inexperience  of  nations  newly  bom  to  sovereignty, 
contributed  to  the  long  civil  wars  wdiich  stained  Central  America  with 
blood  and  finally  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Federation  and  its 
division  into  five  small  independent  Republics. 

The  leading  role  which  the  State  of  Guatemala  had  played  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Federation  ceased  in  1829,  when  the  allied  armies 
of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  imder  General  Morazan,  defeated  the 
Federal  Army  and  occupied  Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  both  the 
State  and  the  Federation.  To  the  great  material  injuries  which 
Guatemala  suffered  at  that  time  was  added  the  loss  of  many  eminent 
citizens  who  were  exiled  by  the  victors.  Moraz&n  restored  the  F ederal 
and  State  authorities  deposed  in  1826  and  retired,  leaving  to  the 
Liberal  Party  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  peace  and  confidence  and 
repairing  the  damage  caused  by  civil  war. 

During  that  period  of  tmce  and  reconstruction.  Dr.  Mariano 
G4lvez  came  to  the  fore;  Congress  had  been  wise  enough  to  elect  him 
Chief  of  the  State  in  1831.  G4lvez,  bom  in  Guatemala  in  1794,  had 
been  carefully  educated  and  from  his  youth  had  distinguished  himself 
at  the  bar  and  in  letters.  He  had  been  one  of  the  liberators  who  pro¬ 
claimed  independence  in  1821,  and  later,  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  he  had  helped  organize  the  Republic.  He  was  a  just  and 
even-tempered  man,  whose  learning  and  splendid  character  marked 
him  as  the  citizen  most  competent  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State  during 
the  period  of  reconstmction  which  lay  ahead. 

His  administration  proved  that  his  contemporaries  had  not  erred  in 
entrusting  that  delicate  task  to  him.  Enei^etic,  active,  and  progres¬ 
sive,  he  was  also  tolerant  of  others’  ideas,  austere  in  character,  honest 
in  the  management  of  public  finances,  and  ardent  in  his  support  of 
democracy  and  of  civil  liberties.  When  dissension  in  the  Liberal 
Party  finally  destroyed  his  work  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  State 
to  anarchy,  even  his  enemies  recognized  that  they  had  unjustly 
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sacrificed  a  real  patriot,  a  civic  hero  who  could  not  conceive  that 
matters  of  state  could  be  ventilated  on  any  other  basis  than  discussion 
and  unprejudiced  analysis. 

Two  fundamental  problems  faced  Dr.  G&lvez  at  the  beginning  of 
his  administration:  the  material  poverty  and  intellectual  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  people.  He  fought  these  two  evils  so  successfully  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  four  years  of  his  administration  agriculture  was 
flourishing,  new  roads  and  the  port  of  Iztapa  on  the  Pacific  had  been 
opened,  a  port  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  lands  distributed 

MARIANO  GALVEZ. 

OuatemaUn  patriot,  founder 
of  the  Qrst  normal  school 
in  bis  natal  land,  and  re* 
former  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  its  branches. 


to  various  colonization  companies  to  develop  the  uncultivated  and 
unpopulated  districts  of  the  north  coast,  while  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  fine  arts  were  prospering. 

To  remedy  intellectual  backwardness  in  the  State,  G41vez  multiplied 
the  number  of  primary  schools,  modified  courses  of  study  to  include 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  physics,  and  natural  science  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  reading  and  writing,  and  decreed  that  wherever  possible 
commerce,  agriculture,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  mining,  foreign 
languages,  and  civil  law  should  also  be  taught. 


From  ft  portrftit  in  oU.  beloncing  to  th«  ftutb<^ 
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He  eslablished  in  Guatemala  City  a  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  was  open  to  young  men  from  the  rest  of  Central 
America.  As  books  were  few^  and  there  were  no  printing  facilities, 
Galvez  bought  a  press,  by  means  of  which  he  disseminated  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  put  the  elements  of  knowledge 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1830, 
the  Guatemalan  executive  said:  “The  printing-press  acquired  for 
public  use  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  means  of  spreading  knowledge, 
not  so  much  for  the  young  men  who  are  dedicating  themselves  to  a 
life  of  study,  as  for  the  public  at  large.  .  .  ,  The  city  of  Guatemala 
is  today  the  center  of  that  learning  w  hich  is  to  be  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.” 

With  true  statesmanlike  vision.  Dr.  Galvez  realized  that  the  soldiers 
should  not  only  be  given  military  training,  but  that  they  should  be 
taught  their  duties  as  citizens  as  w'ell.  In  his  1836  message  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  fact  in  the  following  words:  “The  State’s  most  urgent 
need,  as  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  has  been  satisfied:  organiza¬ 
tion,  discipline,  and  ethical  training.  The  barracks  are  now  school- 
houses.  With  the  authorization  granted  by  the  Assembly,  I  have 
decreed  that  all  officers  must  attend  the  Normal  School,  and  that  no 
man  without  his  certificate  as  a  primary  school  teacher  is  eligible 
for  promotion  in  the  army.” 

But  his  most  notable  achievement  in  popidar  education  was  the 
Academy  of  Studies,  opened  in  1832  and  continually  improved  dur¬ 
ing  his  administration.  This  institution  replaced  the  colonial  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Carlos  de  Borromeo,  and  introduced  into  the  countrj' 
the  most  up-to-date  learning  of  the  time.  Galvez  equipped  it  with  a 
printing  press  and  a  library  of  15,000  volumes. 

By  governmental  decree,  too,  maps  of  Guatemala  and  of  each  of 
its  provinces  w^ere  drawm,  historical  monuments  studied,  and  popula¬ 
tion  and  industrial  statistics  compiled. 

The  tax  system  of  the  country  was  revised;  the  tithes  formerly 
paid  to  the  church  were  abolished  and  a  moderate  real  estate  tax  was 
levied;  monopolies  were  also  done  away  with  and  the  right  to  trade 
freely  reestablished.  These  reforms  encouraged  a  revival  of  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  and  the  more  equable  and  general  distribution  of 
wealth.  Dr.  Gklvez  referred  with  just  pride  to  these  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  in  his  1836  message  when  he  said,  “Prior  to  independ¬ 
ence  the  land  w'as  owned  by  a  few  families  who  used  their  influence 
for  personal  profit;  the  rest  of  the  population  was  composed  of  the 
miserable  masses,  who  never  imagined  that  the  day  would  come  when 
their  condition  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  men  whose  fortime 
dazzled  them.  Now,  since  there  are  no  special  privileges  and  all  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  there  are  no  great  capitalists,  but 
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[iruperty  ownei‘slii|)  has  iiicrcaswl,  dividod  among  llioiisaiiids  of 
individuals.  ...  A  small  clique  formerly  had  everything  and  was 
everything,  and  the  people  were  nothing;  now  whatever  is  not  of  the 
people  is  nothing.” 

In  1835,  Galvez  was  reelected  for  a  second  consecutive  term,  and 
although  he  refused  three  times  to  remain  in  office.  Congress  obliged 
him  to  accept,  in  spite  of  liis  energetic  resistance  and  his  determination 
to  retire,  as  he  said  at  the  end  of  his  1835  message,  “leaving  a  chair 
in  wliich  no  man  can  do  good  for  long.”  How  much  happier  would 
he  liave  been  personally  if  he  couhl  Inive  done  as  he  wished,  keeping 
(lie  affection  of  the  people  and  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  <lefection  of  his  own  friends. 

His  legislative  reforms  were  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  He 
instituted  civil  marriage  and  divorce;  issued  a  decree  enabling  testa¬ 
tors  to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  wished  and  granting  equal 
rights  to  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children;  ordered  that  no  one 
could  be  buried  within  city  Umits;  and  had  a  modem  market  con¬ 
structed  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  a  cemetery  in  the  center  of 
the  capital. 

Convinced  that  the  procedure  in  the  criminal  courts  was  slow  and 
defective.  Dr.  Galvez  tried  to  go  a  step  farther  in  the  reforms  which 
he  had  outlined  and  so  he  established  trial  by  jury,  adopting  the  code 
drawn  up  by  Livingston,  an  American  lawyer,  for  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  In  his  admiration  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  justice  he 
went  so  far  as  to  give  the  name  of  Livingston  to  the  new  port  opened 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  November  1831,  “in  memory  of  the  American 
legislator  and  patriot  whose  penal  system  Guatemala  proposed  to 
adopt.” 

Unfortunately,  these  reforms  were  too  advanced  for  a  country  where 
many  of  the  institutions,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  the  colonial  period 
still  prevailed.  Intelligent  citizens  applauded  his  advances  in 
civilization  and  his  economic  and  social  improvements;  but  political 
factions  and  the  great  ignorant  mass  of  the  rural  population,  domi¬ 
nated  by  religious  fanaticism,  formed  a  foraiidable  opposition  which 
Galvez  could  not  overcome  and  which  destroyed  his  work.  The  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  rude  mountaineers,  instigated  by  the  aristocratic  and 
clerical  factions  and  by  the  political  passions  of  Galvez’  own  friends, 
proved  that  the  country  was  not  ready  to  practice  democracy  or  to 
enjoy  the  political  and  social  reforms  that  were  finally  introduced  by 
Justo  Rufino  Barrios  only  after  many  years  had  passed  and  the  sword 
had  been  unsheathed  in  their  service. 

The  terrible  cholera  epidemic  which  swept  the  country  at  the  end 
of  1836,  for  which  the  Government  was  unjustly  blamed,  gave  new 
strength  to  the  forces  of  reaction  which,  headed  by  a  mountain 
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caudiilo,  Rafael  Carrera,  occupied  the  capital  in  1838  after  great 
excesses  and  put  an  end  to  the  period  which  had  raised  the  highest 
hopes  of  regeneration  and  progress  in  the  minds  of  Guatemalans. 
The  Liberals,  who  had  opposed  one  of  their  own  men,  did  not  reap  a 
reward  for  so  doing.  Carrera  dominated  the  country  from  then  on, 
under  Conservative  guidance;  the  Central  American  Federation  was 
destroyed,  and  the  history  and  destiny  of  that  section  of  the  American 
continent  took  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  the  authors  of  the 
constitution  of  1824  had  tried  to  establish.  The  regime  established 
in  Guatemala  by  Carrera  abolished  all  of  G&lvez’  reforms  and  lasted 
more  than  thirty  years,  or  until  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  revolution 
of  1871. 

Galvez  emigrated  to  Mexico  after  his  fall,  and  took  no  further 
part  in  politics.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
where,  loved  and  respected,  he  practiced  law  and  educated  his  children, 
and  where  he  died  in  1862.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  trans¬ 
ferred  his  remains  to  the  capital  of  the  Republic  in  1926  and  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  building  which  once  housed  the 
Academy  of  Studies  and  now  contains  the  National  University. 
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JOSEPH  AND  JULIETTE  COURTOIS— HAITIANS 

TThE  story  of  Joseph  and  Juliette  Courtois  in  the  early  days  of 
Haitian  independence  is  full  of  interest  not  only  because  of  their 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  their  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tion,  but  because  of  their  own  intelligence,  character,  and  devotion 
to  each  other. 

One  day  near  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  eleven  boys 
sailed  from  Haiti  for  France;  they  were  being  sent  by  Toussaint- 
Ijo overture  and  Commissioner  Roume  to  be  educated  at  the  College  de 
La  Marche.  Among  them  was  Joseph  Courtois.  The  boys’  educa¬ 
tion  was  rudely  interrupted  soon  after  the  movement  for  Haitian 
independence  began,  for  the  French  government,  fearing  for  its  other 
colonies,  closed  the  school  and  the  young  men  suddenly  foimd  them¬ 
selves  stranded  far  from  home.  Courtois,  with  a  number  of  others, 
enrolled  in  the  Garde  de  Paris;  he  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  War 
and  spent  some  time  in  England  as  a  prisoner. 

In  1814  he  was  back  in  France,  where  he  married  Mile.  Juliette 
Laforest,  a  fellow  Haitian.  Her  father,  M.  Bussifere  Laforest,  had 
gone  to  France  in  1795  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  before 
his  death  in  1813,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  Juliette,  a  brilliant  musician,  was  at  one  time  the  governess 
of  Princess  Pauline  Bonaparte. 

In  1817  the  young  couple  returned  to  Haiti  with  their  first  child. 
The  next  year  they  opened  together  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  where  for  ten  years  a  liberal  education  was 
provided  for  future  leaders  of  the  coimtry.  Although  at  the  closing 
of  the  school  in  1828  Mme.  Courtois  stopped  academic  work,  she 
was  sought  after  as  a  teacher  of  piano  until  her  death. 

Before  that  time  M.  Courtois  had  received  a  printing  press  from 
his  brother  S6v6re — who,  like  many  other  Haitians,  had  aided  the 
cause  of  Bolivar  in  his  struggle  against  Spain  and  who  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  Colombian  Navy — and  in  1824  he  established 
La  Feuille  du  Commerce,  a  newspaper  which  was  published  imtil  1866. 
During  those  42  years  the  paper  had  for  its  motto,  “Despotism  is 
wholly  impossible  as  long  as  a  free  press  exists,”  yet  he  was  continually 
harassed  by  petty  annoyances,  and  articles  expounding  his  stand  on 
public  questions  were  used  by  his  enemies  as  pretexts  for  comt  action. 
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.  ( 'ourlois  (lid  nol  take  part  in  politics  until  1843,  when  lie  becanie 
representative  of  the  district  of  Limbe  in  the  legislature.  After  his 
reelection  in  1845  he  was  appointed  a  State  Councillor  (cabinet  mem¬ 
ber)  by  Guerrier,  retained  by  Pierrot,  and  confirmed  as  Councillor- 
Senator  when  Rich6  assumed  the  Presidency.  When  Soulouque 
became  President,  however,  political  enemies  of  Courtois  convinced 
the  Chief  Executive  that  Courtois’s  outspoken  opposition  to  measures 
detrimental  to  public  welfare  was  really  propaganda  on  behalf  of 
dangerous  doctrines  and,  in  spite  of  the  immunity  from  arrest  which 
was  Courtois’s  prerogative  as  Senator,  he  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  judges,  doubtless  mindful  of  the  motto  of  the 
Feuille  du  Commerce,  yet  hesitating  to  displease  the  President, 
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condenmed  the  publisher  to  a  month’s  imprisonment.  This  st> 
angered  Soulouque  that  he  ordered  the  execution  of  Courtois,  but 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  exile  by  the  determined  intervention 
of  the  French  Minister. 

^^^lile  her  husband  was  being  tried,  Mme.  Courtois,  determined  to 
forestall  any  attempt  at  assassination,  accompanied  him  every  day 
from  prison  to  the  court  and  back.  Since  she  had  collaborated  wdth 
him  from  the  beginning  in  the  publication  of  the  paper,  she  was  able 
to  continue  issuing  it  by  herself  during  his  imprisonment  and  exile, 
until  her  death  in  1853.  Her  husband,  who  did  not  return  to  Haiti 
until  1859,  died  eighteen  years  later  in  Port-au-Prince,  in  his  92d 
year. 
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A  O  write  of  Don  Juan  Nepoinuceno  Fernandez  Undo  y 
Zelaya/'  the  Honduran  historian  K6mulo  Dur6n  has  said,  “is  to  write 
of  Central  American  liistory  during  the  first  fifty-six  years  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,'’  for  his  life  reveals  him  to  have  been  a  founder  of  two 
universities,  “a  man  of  great  intelligence,  vast  erudition,  and  a  stead¬ 
fast  will,  all  placed  at  the  service  of  many  causes.” 

Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  was  bom  in  Tegucigalpa  on  May  16,  1790, 
Ills  parents,  Don  Joaquin  Fernandez  lindo  and  Dona  Barbara  Zelaya, 
after  giving  the  hoy  the  best  education  possible  in  his  native  land,  sent 
him  to  Mexico  to  study  law  at  the  univei-sity.  1  le  returned  to  Honduras 
in  1814  as  a  full-fledged  lawyer,  determined  to  serve  his  native  land  to 
the  best  of  his  ability;  this  he  did  both  before  and  after  independence. 

After  Central  America  became  part  of  the  Me.xican  Empire,  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  in  the  provinces  for  deputies  to  the  Imperial  Congress. 
Undo  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  Comayagua,  then  the 
capital  of  Honduras;  his  support  of  Iturbide  won  for  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  in  1822,  as  governor  of  the  Province  of  Comayagua.  One  of 
the  new  governor’s  first  acts  was  to  issue  an  order  establishing  primary 
schools  for  children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age,  without  class  distinction, 
a  democratic  measure  quite  at  variance  with  imperial  ideas. 

During  the  period  when  the  five  Central  American  countries  were 
united  as  a  single  nation.  Undo  was  active  in  politics.  As  was  true 
of  almost  all  the  men  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Government, 
federal  or  local,  in  those  turbulent  times,  his  fortunes,  personal  and 
political,  were  subject  to  violent  changes.  For  example,  the  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Assembly  of  Honduras  included  him,  in  its  decree  of  July  10, 
1829,  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  been  or  should  be  exiled,  but  in  1831 
he  had  returned  to  the  Province  and  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  to  amend  the  constitution  of  1825. 

Even  after  the  Central  American  Federation  had  been  dissolved 
and  the  five  countries  composing  it  become  independent  States, 
men  continued  to  feel  themselves  citizens  of  the  whole  and  served 
now  one  nation  and  now  another.  Thus  it  was  that  Juan  Undo 
was  named  Provisional  President  of  El  Salvador  on  January  7,  1841, 
although  he  held  the  office  less  than  a  year. 

In  1847  Undo  was  appointed  President  of  Honduras  for  a  two  year 
term,  which  was  extended  to  1852  by  the  constitution  of  1848.  After 
his  term  of  office  expired.  Undo  continued  to  take  part  in  public  life. 
At  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala, 
on  April  19,  1852,  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  former. 
Four  years  later,  in  1856,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Gracias,  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  only  a  year,  dying  there  on  April  23, 
1857.  Hb  desire  for  a  simple  funeral  and  humble  grave,  as  expressed 
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in  his  will,  were  not  granted;  as  “well-deserving  of^the  country”,  he 
was  buried  with  military  pomp  and  a  large  mausoleum  erected  in  liis 
honor.  His  will  also  contained  a  clause  ordering  “that  five  hundred 
pesos  be  given  the  secondary  school  at  Comayagua,  as  much  again 
to  the  University  of  Tegucigalpa,  and  the  same  sum  to  that  of  San 
Salvador,  where,  as  Provisional  President,  I  was  instrumental  in 
raising  the  rank  of  the  Colegio  de  la  Asuncidn.” 

In  speaking  of  lindo's  interest  in  popular  education.  Dr.  Dur6n 
adds:  “In  Honduras  he  was  the  close  friend  of  Dr.  Jos6  Trinidad 
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Reyes,  whom  he  helped  to  carry  education  to  the  people.  Especially 
interested  in  bringing  to  the  citizens  opportunity  to  know  what  their 
duties  and  rights  were,  so  that  they  could  fulfill  the  former  and  exer¬ 
cise  the  latter,  he  had  the  constitution  of  1848  provide  that  from  1860 
on,  no  Honduran  would  be  eligible  for  citizenship  if  he  could  not  read, 
write,  and  count.  He  hoped  to  close  government  positions  to  igno¬ 
ramuses  and  open  them  to  men  of  education  who  would  conscientiously 
perform  their  duties.  He  shared  the  view  expressed  later  by  his 
admirer.  Dr.  Ram6n  Rosa,  when  he  said,  “Government  is  science; 
administration  is  a  scientific  experience.” 
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80R  JUANA  INES  DE  LA  CRUZ— MEXICAN 

By  Dr.  FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  nAjERA 

Ambatsador  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States 

SoR  Juana  Infe  de  la  Cruz  is  one  of  the  very  few  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  celebrities  who  for  nearly  three  centuries  have  held  the  unflagging 
interest  of  writers,  historians,  and  psychologbts. 

Culture  reached  an  enviable  degree  of  perfection  in  New  Spain,  and 
its  greatest  exponent  and  chief  glory  was  the  remarkable  Sor  Juana. 
She  was  a  greatly  beloved  woman,  and  not  only  was  she  privileged  to 
receive  the  tributes  of  her  contemporaries,  but  her  fame  has  lasted 
to  the  present  day.  Her  works  are  discussed,  her  merits  weighed,  and 
the  treasury  of  literature  is  enriched  with  studies  in  which  the  many- 
faceted  personality  of  the  Nun  appears  in  its  several  aspects. 

Immediately  after  her  death,  significant  tributes  were  paid  her. 
Sigiienza  y  Gdngora  pronounced  a  eulogistic  funeral  oration.  Bishop 
Juan  de  Castorena  had  printed  in  Madrid  Fama  PSstuma,  which  con¬ 
tained  panegyrics  on  the  late  celebrity  by  the  most  noted  writers  of 
the  period,  both  Mexican  and  Spanish.  The  fame  of  the  poetess 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  to  broader  realms. 

The  list  of  her  critics  and  apologists,  national  and  foreign,  occupies 
many  pages  of  the  thick  volume  Sor  Juana  Inis  de  la  Cruz;  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  Collected  Works  (Mexico,  1935),  one  of  the  books  in  which 
Ermilo  Abreu  G6mez,  with  real  devotion,  set  himself  the  noble  task  of 
reviving  “The  Tenth  Muse”,  revealing  her  true  character  and  making 
her  a  living  figure  of  her  period. 

Father  Feijdo,  Don  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y  Gdngora,  Father  Calleja, 
and  Pacheco,  a  Portuguese  Augustine  monk,  were  among  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Sor  Juana  who  applauded  her  most  enthusiastically. 
To  these  illustrious  names  must  be  added  those  of  such  renowned 
Spanish  critics  of  later  periods  as  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo, 
Kamdn  Menendez  Pidal,  and  Juan  Valera,  authorities  in  Spanish 
literature.  The  Polish  critic  Ketten  gives  first  place  in  what  he  calls 
“the  art  of  symbolism”  to  Count  Tesauro,  and  the  second  to  the 
Mexican  Nun  {Apelles  Symbolicus,  Amsterdam,  1699). 

The  famous  Dominican  scholar,  Pedro  Henrfquez  Urena,  has  made 
more  than  one  study  of  our  compatriot  and,  among  North  Americans, 
mention  should  be  made  of  Bourne,  Malone,  and  the  devoted  and 
scholarly  Dorothy  Schons,  who  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Ermilo 
Abreu  G6mez.  Jean  Cassou  and  Meloizes-Lef^vre,  French  specialists 
in  Spanish  literature,  have  felt  the  charm  of  Sor  Juana  and  appreciated 
her  merits. 
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On  the  long  list  of  Mexican  biographers,  commentators,  and  critics 
dealing  with  Sor  Juana,  the  outstanding  names  are  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
Beristain,  Pimentel,  Marcos  Arrdniz,  Amado  Nervo,  Ezequiel  A. 
Chavez,  Felipe  Teixidor,  Francisco  Monterde,  and  Jesus  Romero 
Flores. 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia  (New  York,  1881),  said:  “Cruz, 
Juana  Inez  de  la,  a  Mexican  poetess,  born  near  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Nov.  12, 1651,  died  April  17, 1695.  She  was  quick  at  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  fluently.  She  early  entered  the 
convent  of  St.  Jerome  in  Mexico,  where  she  remained  till  her  death. 
During  her  life  she  was  called  the  ‘tenth  muse,’  and  in  Spain,  where 
she  is  known  as  the  ‘nun  of  Mexico,’  her  poems  have  been  popular. 
Her  writings  have  been  collected  in  2  vols.  4to.’’ 

This  brief  biographical  notice  should  be  amplified  to  state  that  Sor 
Juana  was  bom  on  November  12, 1651,  in  the  hamlet  of  San  Miguel  de 
Nepantla,  about  thirty  miles  from  Mexico  City.  Her  parents  were 
Pedro  Manuel  de  Asbaje,  a  Basque  of  noble  family  but  moderate 
means,  and  Isabel  Ramirez,  a  Mexican  of  Spanish  ancestry. 

Juana  showed  a  precocious  keenness  of  intellect  and  interest  in 
study:  when  only  three  she  learned  to  read,  at  five  she  could  write  and 
count,  at  eight  she  showed  her  poetic  talents  in  a  religious  loa  (song 
of  praise).  She  knew  that  there  was  a  university  in  Mexico,  where 
learning  was  to  be  had,  and  she  persistently  begged  her  mother  to 
permit  her  to  go  to  the  capital;  she  suggested  disguising  herself  in 
masculine  attire  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  classes.  When  her  naive 
proposal  was  refused,  the  child  devoted  herself  to  reading  the  many 
books  belonging  to  her  maternal  grandfather.  Neither  threat  nor 
punishment  was  of  any  avail  in  turning  her  from  her  favorite 
occupation. 

Finally,  before  she  was  10  years  old,  Juana  moved  to  Mexico,  where 
she  began  the  study  of  Latin;  after  only  twenty  lessons  she  was  able 
to  read  and  write  it  correctly,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  tutor,  Oliva. 

The  poetess  has  described  in  these  words  her  feverish  eagerness  for 
learning:  “As  soon  as  the  first  light  of  reason  dawned  in  my  mind,  my 
inclination  towards  letters  was  so  strong  and  powerful  that  neither  the 
reproofs  of  others, — and  I  had  many  such — nor  my  own  reflections, — 
and  I  made  not  a  few — were  enough  to  keep  me  from  following  this 
natural  impulse  which  God  gave  me.  .  .  .  Ami  so  strong  was  my 
feeling  that,  although  women  think  so  higlily  of  their  hair  as  their 
natural  ornament,  I  cut  off  four  or  six  inches,  marked  the  place  where 
it  had  formerly  reached,  and  made  a  rule  for  myself  that  if  when  it 
had  grown  out  again  I  did  not  know  such  and  such  a  thing  which 
I  had  set  myself  to  learn  while  it  was  growing,  I  should  have  to  cut  it 
off  again  as  a  penalty  for  stupidity.  If  often  happened  that  it  grew 
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and  I  had  not  done  iny  stint,  because  iny  hair  grew  rapidly  and  I 
learned  slowly,  and  so  I  used  to  cut  it  olf  as  a  penalty  for  stupidity; 
for  it  did  not  seem  right  to  me  that  a  head  should  be  adorned  with 
tresses  when  it  was  so  bare  of  information,  an  ornament  far  more  to 
be  desired.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fame  of  the  learning  acquired  by  such  an 
unusual  and  ingenious  method  reached  the  ears  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Marquis  of  Mancera,  who  wished  to  heighten  the  luster  of  his  court 
with  this  rare  jewel.  Juana  was  appointed  lady  in  waiting  to  the 
Vicereine,  Dona  Leonor  Maria  de  Carreto.  The  new  lady  in  waiting 
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soon  won  the  alfection  of  the  Marchioness,  who  bestowed  upon  her 
every  attention  and  many  tokens  of  her  confidence. 

The  Viceroy,  to  assure  liiiusclf  that  Juana  was  as  learncil  as  the 
reports  proclaimetl,  called  ft»gef  her  more  than  ft*rty  poets  and  scholars 
to  examine  her.  According  to  the  Marquis,  the  result  was  that 
“Juana  In6s,  like  a  royal  galleon  defending  itself  from  a  few  attacking 
skiffs,  extricated  herself  from  the  questions,  responses,  and  arguments 
which  each  one  made  in  his  own  subject.” 

The  viceregal  court  reflected  the  gallant  customs  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Fourth,  and  there  Juana  In^s  displayed  her  manifold 
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charms,  for  to  her  recognized  genius  and  vast  erudition  she  added 
youth  and  beauty.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  future  nun  should  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the  court,  where  she  was 
admired  almost  to  the  point  of  adoration.  She  was  continually 
receiving  advantageous  offers  of  marriage. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  make  her  out  a  heroine  of  ordinary 
romance,  attributing  her  entrance  into  a  convent  to  an  unhappy 
love  affair.  It  is  probable  that  the  young  woman  did  harbor  some 
amorous  feeling,  for  her  love  poems  can  hardly  be  taken  as  productions 
of  the  intellect  alone. 

Father  Calleja,  one  of  her  chief  biographers,  says:  “In  the  flower 
of  her  youth  she  dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  a  religious 
clobter  without  ever  having  contemplated  the  license  of  matrimony, 
perhaps  because  ‘the  American  Phoenix’  was  persuaded  that  such  a 
union  was  impossible/or  one  who  could Jind  no  equal  in  the  world.'' 

In  Men6ndez  y  Pelayo’s  opinion,  one  can  realize,  without  giving 
credence  to  ridiculous  romantic  legends  or  inventing  any  disrespectful 
story,  that  in  the  age  to  which  she  belonged,  she  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 

The  poetess  gives  her  reasons,  in  the  Letter  to  FUotea:  “I  took  the 
veil  because  I  realized  that  the  religious  state  held  things  (I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  minor,  not  major,  matters)  that  were  naturally  repugnant  to 
me;  but  after  all,  in  view  of  my  total  disinclinaiion  to  matrimony,  it  was 
the  least  inappropriate  and  the  most  worthy  choice  I  could  make 
to  obtain  my  assurance  of  salvation.  To  this,  the  first  and  most 
important  question,  the  caprices  of  my  nature  yielded  and  gave  way, 
although  I  preferred  to  live  alone,  and  to  have  no  obligatory  occupa¬ 
tion  impeding  my  freedom  to  study  and  no  sound  of  the  community 
interrupting  the  peaceful  silence  of  my  books,” 

Having  decided  on  her  vocation,  she  entered  the  Carmelite  Convent 
at  the  age  of  17.  Feeling  that  her  health  was  suffering  from  the 
severity  of  the  Rule,  she  decided  to  transfer  to  the  Convent  of  St, 
Jerome,  where  she  took  her  vows.  Without  slighting  her  religious 
duties,  she  devoted  herself  to  literature  and  science,  and  her  cell 
was  soon  full  of  books  and  scientific  instruments.  It  is  said  (bat 
she  collected  4,000  volumes,  but  that  figure  is  perhaps  cxaggcralcH. 
Among  fliose  that  have  been  identified  as  unquestionably  belonging 
to  her  were  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Dub  li, 
in  addition  to  many  in  Spanish.  Her  mastery  of  Ijatin  and  Portu¬ 
guese  has  been  proven  and  it  has  been  assumed,  because  of  quotations 
appearing  in  her  compositions,  that  she  could  translate  the  other 
languages. 

The  scholars  and  pundits  of  the  period  had  their  best  pupil  in  Sor 
Juana,  who  “aspired  to  know  everything,  and  did  succeed  in  attaining 
a  remarkable  grasp  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  literature,  physics, 
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mathematics,  and  history.  Moreover,  she  devoted  herself  perse- 
veringly  to  music,  in  which  she  showed  much  skill.”  (Pimentel, 
Historia  criiica  de  la  literatura  y  de  las  ciencias  en  Mexico.) 

Bishop  Femkndez,  of  Puebla,  over  the  signature  Filotea,  sent  a 
letter  to  Sor  Juana  reproaching  her  for  giving  preference  in  her 
wT^tings  to.  matters  somewhat  disconnected  with  her  position  and 
condition  as  a  nun.  She  replied  in  a  valiant  defense  of  feminine 
rigl^ts,  maintaining  that  women  should  be  granted  equal  privileges 
with  men  in  the  field  of  learning.  But,  doubtless  embittered  by  the 
bishop’s  remarks,  Sor  Juana  ordered  her  books  to  be  sold  and  the 
money  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

She  remained  in  the  convent  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  only 
44  years  old  when  she  died,  on  April  17,  1695,  the  victim  of  an 
epidemic  which  was  devastating  Mexico  City.  Sor  Juana  had  caught 
the  disease  from  one  of  her  sister  nuns,  whom  she  nursed  solicitously. 

Her  chief  reputation  is  in  the  field  of  literature,  but  the  Tenth 
Muse  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  the  culture 
of  her  time  and  her  country;  she  came  of  the  same  intellectual  stock 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance.  .  .  .  She  cultivated  several  fields 
of  literature,  and  in  poetry  some  of  her  sonnets,  quatrains,  and  ballads 
are  particularly  praiseworthy.  Many  of  her  works  have  appeared 
in  Spanish  and  world  anthologies. 

She  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  poets,  for  she  felt  deeply  and 
expressed  herself  gracefully.  Her  defects,  which  are  those  of  her 
era,  are  especially  evident  when  she  imitates  G6ngora,  then  a  fashion¬ 
able  and  widely  discussed  poet.  One  of  her  comedies,  Los  Empenos 
de  una  Casa,  shows  the  influence  of  Calderbn.  The  miracle  play 
El  Divino  Narciso  deserves  to  rank  among  the  best  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Sor  Juana’s  prose  is  distinguished  for  its  style.  Her  philosophical 
writings  are  aglow  with  original  thoughts,  and  she  shows  a  broad¬ 
mindedness  in  advance  of  her  age.  She  impugned  a  sermon  of 
Father  Vieyra,  a  Portuguese,  starting  a  discussion  in  which  many 
persons  in  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Portugal  took  part.  The  letter  of 
Bishop  Femkndez,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  put  an  end  to 
the  debate  and  to  the  literary  activities  of  the  nun. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  woman  who  gave  brilliance  to  the  Colony 
and  who  is  known  to  posterity  as  “The  Tenth  Muse”,  “The  Phoenix 
of  Mexico”,  and  “The  Mexican  Nun”. 
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TP  HE  greatest  Hispanic  poet  of  the  turn  of  the  century  was  a  son 
of  Nicaragua,  Rub6n  Dario,  who  as  a  rejuvenating  force  in  Spanish 
letters  was  the  glory  of  both  America  and  Spain.  Metapa,  where 
he  was  bom  on  January  18,  1867,  is  today  known  as  Ciudad  Dario,  in 
his  honor. 

Dario  passed  part  of  his  boyhood  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Honduras;  after  his  return  to  Nicaragua  while  little  more  than  a  lad, 
he  laid  the  foimdations  of  his  literary  career  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  of  his  position  in  the  National  Library  of  Managua. 
Even  then  he  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  self-support,  for  he  had  been 
employed  on  a  newspaper  staff  and  had  later  taught  grammar  in  a 
secondary  school.  The  story  runs  that  in  the  library  he  read  every¬ 
thing  that  came  to  hand,  especially  all  the  prologues  to  that  monu¬ 
mental  nineteenth  century  collection  of  Spanish  literature,  the  Biblio- 
teca  de  Aviores  Espafioles,  and  the  principal  Spanish  classics. 

In  1886,  when  barely  19  years  old,  Dario  began  his  restless  life  of 
travel  by  going  to  Chile,  where  he  remained  about  three  years  and 
where  he  conceived  some  of  his  finest  literary  work.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  prize  awarded  in  a  literary  competition  for  his 
beautiful  Canto  Bpico  a  Uis  Glorias  de  Chile;  in  another  category  of 
the  same  contest,  he  received  honorable  mention  for  verse  written 
in  imitation  of  B4cquer.  While  in  Chile  he  contributed  to  some  of  the 
principal  newspapers  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  and  in  1888  pub¬ 
lished  Azid,  the  book  that  made  his  name  known  throughout  the 
Spanish-speaking  world.  ‘‘Azvl,^*  the  Chilean  writer  Raiil  Silva 
Castro  has  said,  “is  a  complete  book,  inspired  by  the  dreams  which 
people  the  mind  of  a  strongly  imaginative  man.  Azvl ...  is  the  first 
imp>ortant  book  by  Rub6n  Dario.  It  did  not  inaugurate  the  literary 
renascence  heralded  by  Prosas  projanas,  but  it  did  include  in  its  pages 
not  a  few  of  the  argumentative  points,  later  the  subject  of  artistic  con¬ 
troversy.”  While  in  Chile,  Dario  also  published  many  stories,  tales,  and 
poems,  which  had  a  great  influence  on  the  literary  circles  of  that  countiy. 

After  leaving  Chile,  Dario  returned  to  Nicaragua,  traveling  through 
Central  America.  He  remained  there  only  a  short  while,  and  after 
representing  his  country  at  the  celebration  in  Spain  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  he  went  to  Argentina  in  1893. 
It  was  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  great  metropolis  of  South  America,  that 
his  personality  took  definitive  shape,  and  his  creative  force  deepened 
and  became  completely  developed.  There  he  began  the  movement 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  poetry  in  Spain  and  other  Spanish¬ 
speaking  coimtries. 
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Dario  wrote  with  a  magic  pen.  Under  his  skillful  touch  Spanish 
meter  proved  to  have  greater  flexibility,  to  be  capable  of  hitherto 
unimagined  variations,  apparently  infinite  in  number.  Some  of  his 
seemingly  alien  innovations  in  verse  forms  had  existed  in  early  Spanish 
poetry,  and  all,  no  matter  how  strange  the  impression  conveyed  at 
first,  have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  Spanish  metrics.  That  he 
was  influenced  by  foreign  poets — and  by  such  wddely  different  ones 
as  Walt  Whitman  and  Verlaine — is  undeniable,  but  his  powers  of 
assimilation  were  such  that  the  result  was,  after  all,  consonant  with 
the  Spanish  tradition.  It  is  also  true  that  knowledge  and  appreciation 


RUBEN  DARIO. 

Dario,  born  in  Nicaragua,  is 
claimed  by  the  whole 
Spanish-speaking  world  as 
one  of  its  greatest  poets. 


of  the  recent  tendencies  in  French  poetry,  such  as  Parnassianism  and 
symbolism,  were  spread  among  Spanish-speaking  peoples  largely  by 
his  works. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires  he  formed  his  lifelong  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper  La  Nacidn  and  its  columns  were  the  tribune 
from  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  continent.  In  an  editorial  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  monument  in  Nicaragua,  La  Nacion  said: 

“Rub6n  Dario,  while  a  cosmopolitan  from  the  nature  of  his  art, 
is  also  an  important  Argentine  poet,  not  only  in  the  purely  lyrical 
aspects  of  his  work,  but  in  the  civic  ones  as  well.  It  is  enough  to 
recall  his  hymn  on  our  Centenary  of  Independence — the  longest  of  all 
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his  poems — his  two  odes  to  Mitre,  his  descriptive  verse,  his  articles 
about  Buenos  Aires,  to  realize  to  what  extent  he  was  our  intellectual 
compatriot  and  how  greatly  the  years  spent  with  us  influenced  his 
temperament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  La  Nacion 
for  many  years,  and  its  literary  correspondent  in  Paris  for  most  of 
his  life  thereafter.  In  this  manner  he  realized  his  desire  to  live 
among  scenes  which  fascinated  him  and  which  were  constantly 
idealized  in  his  inspired  prose  and  abundant  verse.  Few  contem¬ 
porary  Spanish-speaking  poets  reflect  universal  emotions  with  greater 
variety.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  essentially  an  American  poet,  an 
Iberian  poet,  and  a  poet  who  was  always  thinking,  with  ardent  pleas¬ 
ure  or  acute  nostalgia,  of  the  scenes  of  his  native  land,  which  he  evoked 
in  songs  of  melancholy  sweetness  or  in  intimate  pages  describing  his 
boyhood  days.  And  today  Rub6n  Dario  has  one  and  the  same 
meaning  for  Spanish- American  nations  and  for  the  mother  country, 
which  exalted  him  as  the  supreme  expression  of  her  own  tradition  and 
culture.” 

After  5  years  in  Buenos  Aires,  Dario  went  to  Paris,  which  he  made 
his  headquarters  during  such  times  as  he  was  not  traveling  or  holding 
diplomatic  posts  in  Europe  or  America.  As  a  delegate  from  N  icaragua 
he  attended  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American  States 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  and  afterwards  revisited  South  America,  to 
which  he  paid  his  last  visit  in  1912.  In  the  meantime  he  was  Minister 
of  Nicaragua  in  Spain. 

Fading  health,  which  even  the  Golden  Isle  of  Majorca  could  not 
alleviate,  began  to  pursue  Dario  after  his  last  trip  to  South  America. 
A  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was  cut  short  by  an  attack 
of  pneumonia;  once  recovered,  the  poet  left  for  Guatemala,  and  feeling 
that  death  was  near,  continued  to  his  native  land,  where  he  died  in 
Le6n  on  February  6,  1916. 

On  September  24,  1933,  a  magnifleent  marble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Rub4n  Dario  was  unveUed  in  Managua.  At  the  cere¬ 
monies  Dr.  Luis  H.  Debayle,  an  old  friend  and  companion  of  the  poet 
and  the  official  representative  of  the  Academy  of  Letters,  said  of  him: 

“Rub6n  Dario,  socially  shy,  yet  endowed  with  the  audacity  of  geuius, 
who  constructively  and  triumphantly  revolutionized  literature  and 
wielded  the  scepter  of  Spanish  poetry,  thus  reconquered  Spain,  and 
built  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  another 
farflung  empire  like  that  of  Charles  V,  eternally  illumined  by  a  never- 
setting  sun.  Only  in  this  case  the  emperor  is  lord  of  souls;  he  is  an 
American,  an  Indo-Spaniard  with  indigenous  rebelliousness  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  ideals,  whose  cradle  was  humble  Nicaragua,  and  whose 
glorious  tomb  is  not  in  the  Escorial  of  Spain,  but  here  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Leon.” 
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By  E.  J.  CASTILLERO  R. 

Member  of  the  Panamanian  Academy  of  History 


Among  the  builders  of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  to  whose  memory 
the  Republic  of  Panama  has  erected  a  monument  in  the  Plaza  de 
Francia  in  its  capital,  was  a  Panamanian  greatly  respected  by  the 
French  experts  working  on  the  project  for  the  ability  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  he  contributed  to  the  mighty  enterprise  of  construct¬ 
ing  that  great  highway  for  world  commerce.  He  was  Pedro  J.  Sosa, 
whose  immortal  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  most  important 
schools  in  Panama. 

He  was  born  in  Panama  City  on  May  19,  1851,  the  son  of  Don 
eTuli4n  Sosa,  a  native  of  Santiago  de  Veraguas,  and  Dona  Maria 
Asuncidn  del  Barrio  de  Sosa  of  Panama.  His  parents,  who  were  well- 
to-do,  spared  no  effort  to  give  him  the  best  education  possible.  At 
the  age  of  14,  therefore,  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  begin 
his  secondary  education  in  Seton  Hall,  New  York.  He  studied  engin¬ 
eering,  a  profession  for  which  his  interest  in  the  exact  sciences  especi¬ 
ally  fitted  him,  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy. 
There  he  was  an  outstanding  student  throughout  his  course  of  uni¬ 
versity  studies,  and  when  he  was  only  21  the  board  of  examiners 
granted  him  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  summa  cum  laude,  and 
unanimously  declared  him  the  head  of  his  class. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  full-fledged  engineer,  he  accepted  positions  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  it  was  not  until  1875  that  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Isthmus,  where  the  Government  gave  him  some  engi¬ 
neering  commissions. 

About  that  time  a  scientific  expedition,  under  Lucien  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  Wyse,  a  well-known  French  naval  officer,  was  making 
preparations  for  exploration  in  Darien  and  Panama,  in  order  to  select 
the  best  route  for  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  canal.  At  Wyse’s  in¬ 
vitation,  Sosa  joined  the  French  party  and  carried  out  with  skill  and 
precision  every  task  entrusted  to  him,  according  to  Capt.  Armand 
Reclus,  F.  N.,  another  member  of  the  party,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  expedition. 

The  arduous  labor  involved  in  exploring  the  unhealthful  regions  of 
Darien,  where  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  day’s  work  included 
poisonous  plants,  air  polluted  by  the  decaying  matter  in  the  many 
stagnant  pools  concealed  in  the  inhospitable  jungle,  treacherous  rivers, 
frequent  torrential  rains,  death-dealing  and  pestilential  insects,  wild 
beasts,  bloodthirsty  vampires,  formidable  alligators,  hostile  natives, 
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and  a  thousand  other  troubles  which  caused  the  death  of  two 
engineers  and  of  many  workmen,  wrecked  the  health  of  the 
majority  of  the  intrepid  explorers,  affecting  that  of  Sosa  for  some  time. 
In  view  of  his  frail  constitution,  it  was  a  miracle  that  he  too  did  not 
perish  during  the  expedition  as  did  his  two  French  companions, 
O.  Bixio  and  G.  Musso,  one  bled  to  death  by  a  vampire  and  the  other 
swept  away  in  the  waters  of  a  swollen  river.  Their  unfortunate 
sacrifice  began  the  long  list  of  martyrs  who  perished  on  the  Isthmus 
while  the  admirable  and  beneficial  project  was  under  way. 

After  the  Darien  section  had  been  surveyed,  Sosa  was  commissioned 
to  survey  and  draw  plans  for  the  Panama-Col6n  route.  In  his  capable 
execution  of  this  commission,  the  Panamanian  engineer  showed  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  region,  and  the  plan  for  a 
canal  over  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Wyse-Reclus-Sosa  route 
was  the  one  adopted  later  by  the  scientific  congress  which  met  at 
Paris  in  1879  to  choose  the  best  and  most  feasible  project  from  among 
the  ten  plans  presented  to  that  international  body  of  distinguished 
scientists. 

The  Colombian  Government  appointed  Sosa  its  representative  to 
the  congress,  composed  of  136  delegates  chosen  from  among  the 
outstanding  savants,  engineers,  and  navigators  of  Europe  and  America. 
Thanks  to  his  convincing  presentation  of  his  project,  he  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  adopted.  In  addition  to  his,  other  routes 
advocated  were:  one  across  Tehuantepec  (Mexico);  one  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Rivas  (Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica);  two  through  the 
Choc6  (Colombia);  two  through  Darien;  one  through  San  Bias;  and 
two  more,  different  from  the  plan  adopted,  across  Panama,  via  the 
Chagres  River. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  eminent  Isthmian  should  have  felt  a 
great  and  very  real  satisfaction  at  the  decision  of  the  congress,  for  he 
realized  the  immeasurable  benefits  which  his  beloved  land  would  eap 
by  the  completion  of  the  Canal.  And  his  deep  pleasure  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  his  name  was  linked  'v^dth  those  of  the  two 
eminent  European  savants,  Wyse  and  Reclus,  as  well  as  because  the 
principal  studies  of  the  terrain  had  been  made  by  him  w'hen  Wyse 
was  in  Europe  and  Reclus  ill  in  Panama  City. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  scientific  congress  in  Paris,  General 
McMahon,  President  of  France,  made  Sosa  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  as  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
preliminary  studies  for  the  canal. 

When  work  began  on  the  canal,  Sosa  cooperated  actively  in  its 
construction:  first  as  contractor  or  section  chief,  and  later  (1882),  after 
Reclus  had  resigned,  as  chief  engineer  and  acting  director  of  the 
work. 
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After  the  first  concession  had  proved  a  lamentable  failure,  the 
Universal  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Company  was  organized  and  directed 
by  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Work  was  suspended  before  even 
half  of  the  Canal — which  at  the  beginning  had  been  planned  on  a 
sea-level  route — had  been  excavated,  and  Sosa,  with  Wyse  and 
Jaquemin,  drew  up  radical  changes  in  the  plan.  These  were  to  be 
made  by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  but  as  the  time-limit 
stipulated  in  the  concession  had  almost  expired,  the  company  was 
obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  Colombian  Government  for  an  extension. 


BUST  OF  PEDRO  J.  SOSA. 

Panamanian  engineer  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  surveying  the  route  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  in 
the  oonstruction  carried  out  by  the  French  concessionaires.  His  bust,  with  those  of  Wyse,  Reclus,  and 
de  Lesseps,  stands  in  the  Plaza  de  Francia,  Panama  City. 


The  Department  of  Panama,  whose  economic  life  depended  almost 
exclusively  upon  this  enterprise,  sent  a  commission  to  Bogota  to 
interest  the  national  Government  and  help  Wyse  in  his  negotiations. 
The  commission  was  made  up  of  Dr.  Jos4  Alejandro  Peralta,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese ;  Don  Ricardo  Arango ;  Dr.  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero ; 
and  Sosa  himself.  His  ardent  patriotism,  his  close  connection  with 
the  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  his  direct  and  active  participation  in 
its  workings,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  economic  effects  which  the 
continuation  or  cessation  of  work  would  have  on  the  Isthmus,  were 
all  useful  in  convincing  the  central  Government  of  the  wisdom  of 
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granting  the  New  French  Company  the  extension  which  it  requested 
and  which  Wyse,the  company’s  representative,  did  obtain.  Once  his 
mission  in  Bogota  had  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  Sosa  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Department  of  Panama  to  construct  waterworks  which 
had  been  planned  for  the  City  of  Panama.  But  the  Canal  Company 
needed  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  help  settle  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  its  work,  and  in  1898  called  him  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  congress  of  engineers  summoned  to  the  French  capital  by  the 
directors  of  the  New  Company. 

But  destiny  had  decreed  that  this  illustrious  son  of  the  Isthmus 
should  be  lost  prematurely  and  forever  to  his  country.  On  the 
morning  of  July  5,  1898,  three  days  out  of  New  York,  a  collision 
in  the  fog  between  the  Bourgogne,  the  steamer  on  which  he  was 
traveling  to  Europe,  and  the  English  vessel  Cromartyshire,  caused 
the  former  to  sink  with  the  loss  of  611  souls,  among  whom  were  Sosa 
and  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  who  inherited  his  father’s  brilliance  and 
promised  to  bring  equal  glory  to  his  country. 

The  deplorable  and  unexpected  death  of  the  celebrated  Panama¬ 
nian  caused  general  and  heartfelt  grief  throughout  Colombia.  The 
bereavement  was  felt  with  special  keenness  in  his  native  Isthmus, 
which  lost  in  him  an  intellectual  leader  who  was  its  pride.  A  Co¬ 
lombian  biographer  of  our  hero,  who  had  known  him  intimately, 
described  the  appearance  and  character  of  his  ill-starred  friend  in 
the  following  words:  “Sosa  was  of  medium  height;  his  constitution 
did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  strong,  and  yet  he  came  unscathed 
through  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  surveys  where  death  cut 
down  men  of  stronger  physique  and  apparently  of  great  youthful 
vigor.  His  movements  were  gentle  and  charming;  the  brilliance  of 
his  mind  sparkled  in  his  eyes  without  in  the  least  detracting  from 
his  modest  bearing,  the  result  of  a  distinguished  personality.  He 
spoke  several  languages  faultlessly  and  his  gentle  voice  and  cul¬ 
tured  manners  gave  a  decided  charm  to  hb  scientific  lectures.  It 
was  inspiring  to  see  and  hear  him  with  the  Canal  plans,  which  he 
had  drawn  up,  explaining  the  projects,  the  drawings,  the  details,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  enormous  enterprise  to  which  he  had  given  his 
greatest  devotion  and  on  which  he  had  lavished  hb  best  efforts.” 

Sosa,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  man  of  vast  scientific  knowledge.  Hb 
work  on  the  Isthmian  canal  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  make  hb 
name  celebrated  and  keep  hb  memory  green.  Panama,  proud  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  so  noble  a  citben,  has  paid  deserved  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  erecting  to  him  a  bronze  bust  beside  those  of  de 
Lesseps,  Reclus,  and  Wyse,  outstanding  figures  of  the  Old  World 
who  were  his  companions  in  the  great  struggle  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal. 
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The  American  and  Colombian  Societies  of  Engineers,  the  Institute 
of  Engineering  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  the  Canadian  Geographic 
Society  honored  themselves  by  counting  him  one  of  their  members. 
His  scientific-literary  production  was  large  and  interesting,  for  he 
wrote  frequently  for  Colombian,  American,  and  French  magazines 
and  newspapers,  in  the  three  languages.  His  articles  were  either 
polemics  in  defense  of  the  canal  enterprise,  or  studies  on  professional 
topics.  He  traveled  in  many  European  countries  and  through  the 
United  States,  and  in  Italy  made  studies  of  architecture. 

Sosa  died  young  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  just  as  he  was  scaling  the  heights  of  glory.  His  sudden 
death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation,  because  his  important 
place  in  the  huge  undertaking  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
never  filled,  then  or  later,  by  any  other  native  son.  The  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  shared  the  grief  of  Panamanian  society,  and  the  government, 
as  well  as  Colombian  departmental  bureaus,  following  the  example 
of  the  national  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  Republic,  expressed 
their  sorrow  in  eloquent  and  sincere  resolutions. 

“This  young  man  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world”,  prophesied  the 
president  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  when  Sosa  graduated. 
This  prophecy  was  fully  realized,  for  as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal 
endures,  it  will  be  a  monument  to  Pedro  J.  Sosa. 
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CARLOS  ANTONIO  LOPEZ— PARAGUAYAN 

By  MARIa  IRENE  JOHNSON 

C^ARLOS  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  belongs  on  the  roster  of  exceptional 
men.  No  amount  of  research  into  his  achievements  will  ever  exhaust 
the  subject.  He  was  one  of  those  who  foimd  nations  by  deeds  and 
by  law — a  Roman  in  strength  of  character  and  soundness  of  ideas. 
He  represents  the  strength  of  man  in  his  struggle  to  improve  the 
wellbeing  of  society.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  excel,  an  overflowing 
love  for  humanity,  an  eagerness  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
all  of  which  were  reflected  in  his  acts  as  president  and  in  his  writings. 
He  strove  to  free  his  people  from  the  subtle  forces  opposed  to  enUght- 
enment  and  progress,  a  tyranny  which  all  nations  carry  within  them¬ 
selves  at  birth. 

He  had  an  extraordinary  soul;  it  dreamed  of  greatness,  and  made 
titanic  efforts  to  surmount  obstacles,  to  overcome  difficulties.  He 
was  not  the  product  of  lus  environment;  rather  he  led  a  redemptive 
crusade  against  it. 

L6pez  left  on  Paraguayan  hbtory  the  unique  stamp  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  because  his  actions  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  He  had  been  reared  in  an  unfavorable  atmos¬ 
phere,  full  of  outworn  prejudices.  He  fought  energetically  against 
traditional  ideas  and  customs,  trying  to  have  them  gradually  modi¬ 
fied.  He  proceeded  with  remarkable  wisdom  when  it  was  a  question 
of  altering  existing  institutions,  as  his  messages  to  Congress  prove. 

“Between  despotism  and  tyranny — detested  by  every  right-feeling 
man  of  cool  judgment — and  an  intelligent  freedom — which  restrains 
nations  and  leads  to  progress — there  is  a  great  gulf ;  every  nation  which 
has  tried  to  bridge  this  gulf  at  one  leap  and  pass  abruptly  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  has  fallen  into  it.  Yet  this  gulf  may  be  crossed 
afoot,  without  fear  of  falling  into  it,  if  first  the  precaution  of  filling  it 
up  little  by  little  has  been  taken.”  Believing  this,  he  tried  to  make 
the  transition  to  an  ordered  democracy. 

His  very  definite  idea  of  society  came  from  observation  of  events 
and  from  his  own  reflections,  and  thanks  to  it  he  understood  the  actual 
state  of  the  country. 

Politics,  to  L6pez,  was  a  means  of  wiping  out  differences  in  social 
levels.  He  believed  he  could  accomplish  this  by  educating  the  people. 

Although  he  was  opposed  to  war,  he  believed  a  good  army  to  be  the 
nation’s  most  faithful  servant.  He  organized  the  national  guard  and 
its  reserves,  installed  foundries  and  munition  factories,  built  boats, 
and  erected  fortifications. 
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Venerated  by  liis  nation,  his  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  that 
of  his  fatherland.  No  president  has  ever  been  more  unanimously 
respected.  He  took  over  the  reins  of  government  in  1844,  at  a 
difficult  time,  assuming  power  with  a  mind  eager  to  try  new  measures. 
Very  few  men  succeed  in  identifying  themselves  with  as  many  activi¬ 
ties  as  did  L6pez:  he  was  an  able  legislator,  statesman,  financier,  and 
executive.  He  guided  public  opinion  by  his  writings — messages, 
proclamations,  and  presidential  decrees — in  all  of  which  he  expressed 
clearly  facts  that  others  had  not  even  perceived. 

He  never  bothered  to  publish  his  ideas  in  a  book,  for  his  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Legislature  well  expressed  them.  The  social  and  political 
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aspects  of  philosophy  were  what  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  tried 
to  see  these  aspects  of  every  problem.  Philosophy  was  to  him  the 
science  of  living.  A  man  of  action,  he  was  no  mere  empiricist;  he 
loved  dynamic  thoughts.  He  sought  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  felt  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  people  and  never 
ceased  to  devote  himself  to  his  coimtry.  Abillity,  character,  and 
capacity  for  action  endowed  him  with  perpetual  youth. 

From  the  ideas  he  expressed,  his  utilitarian  philosophy  can  be 
inferred:  confidence  in  knowledge  which,  he  believed,  strengthens 
men  and  does  away  with  superstition.  He  multiplied  the  number 
of  schools,  organized  scientific  bodies,  sent  men  on  cultural  missions 
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to  Europe,  imported  foreign  teachers  and  technical  experts,  and  estab¬ 
lished  academies  of  philosophy,  law,  and  literature.  During  his  presi¬ 
dency  the  study  of  science  was  given  great  impetus  in  Paraguay. 

He  stimulated  the  sources  of  wealth  by  creating  new  outlets  for 
economic  activity;  he  encouraged  agriculture  and  stockraising;  and 
he  had  geological  surveys  made  to  search  for  mineral  deposits. 

He  was  constantly  occupied  with  reality,  appreciating  man’s 
capacity  to  be  useful  individually  and  socially. 

He  considered  politics  an  art  to  be  studied.  He  understood  the 
psychology  of  the  people,  although,  in  order  to  carry  out  well-planned 
purposes  of  government,  he  sometimes  acted  contrary  to  its  wishes. 
As  a  ruler,  his  aims  were  to  keep  order  and  defend  the  rights  of  every 
individual,  thus  making  the  happiness  of  the  nation  possible. 

He  was  especially  insistent  on  affirming  the  independence  of  Para¬ 
guay  and  making  it  recognized  abroad.  He  released  the  country 
from  its  isolation.  He  signed  boundary  treaties  and  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  with  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  sent  diplomatic 
representatives  to  America  and  Europe,  thus  beginning  an  era  of 
prosperity  which  included  every  aspect  of  life  and  replaced  the 
lethargy  of  Dr.  Francia’s  tyrannic  regime.  He  levied  reasonable 
taxes,  had  money  coined,  organized  the  courts  and  the  police  force; 
he  created  administrative  posts;  he  punished  slave-trading  and 
emancipated  all  children  thereafter  bom  of  slaves;  and  he  promoted 
primary  instruction  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  illiteracy.  Convinced 
of  the  moral  power  of  religion,  he  improved  the  conditions  for  its 
teaching,  but,  jealous  of  the  independence  of  the  State,  he  drew  a 
sharp  line  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

He  studied  new  administrative  and  judicial  systems,  gave  a  modern 
organization  to  the  legislature,  established  laws  for  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  protected  public  health,  and  tried  to  make  the  Indian 
population  an  integral  part  of  national  economic  and  political  life. 
He  encouraged  immigration,  began  the  construction  of  an  extensive 
network  of  highways,  and  built  one  of  the  first  railways  in  South 
America.  He  stimulated  private  initiative,  but  had  no  use  for  the 
exclusive  individualist;  he  favored  State  intervention  to  regulate 
economic  activities.  The  repudiation  of  war  was  a  characteristic  of 
his  government.  He  never  alternated  sword  and  pen,  and  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  posterity  the  triumph  of  diplomacy  in  international 
disputes.  He  was  the  man  who  best  and  most  practically  em¬ 
bodied  national  aspiration.  He  was  many  men  in  one,  and  during 
his  two  presidential  terms  he  displayed  that  special  talent  which  few 
statesmen  have  to  so  magnificent  a  degree — the  balance  between 
bold  flights  of  imagination  and  comprehension  of  actual  facts.  He 
died  in  1862  at  the  age  of  72  years,  leaving  Paraguay  a  recognized 
member  of  the  concert  of  civilized  nations. 
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RICARDO  PALMA— PERUVIAN 

By  CLEMENTE  PALMA  ‘ 


Ricardo  PALMA  shares  with  Bartolom6  Mitre,  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento,  Andres  Bello,  Benjamin  Vicufta  Mackenna,  Juan 
Montalvo  and  Jorge  Isaacs  the  universal  recognition  accorded  to  the 
artistic  and  scientific  accomplishments  of  the  nineteenth  centmy 
South  American  writers  who  appeared  after  the  political  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  their  continent.  These  writers  reached  high  spiritual  and 
intellectual  levels,  and  their  work,  artistically  at  least,  realized  the 
concept  or  observation  of  Renan  that  the  lasting  values  of  any  artistic 
achievement  are  found  in  its  style  and  character.  And  in  that 
sense — although  1  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced  by  filial  affection — it 
is  the  work  of  Ricardo  Palma  which,  in  the  great  wealth  of  Hispanic 
American  letters,  shows  most  deeply  those  two  aspects  of  spiritual 
superiority,  because  the  style  of  the  Tradiciones  peruanas  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  genuine  individuality  and  the  character  by  a  new  literary 
genre.  .  .  .  That  is  the  “tradition”  of  Palma:  the  serious  and  funda¬ 
mental  tradition  which  is  the  memory  of  humanity  and  the  soul  of 
religion  and  history,  and  which  holds  in  solution  the  secret  of  the 
nations’  past,  transformed,  in  the  privileged  hands  of  an  alchemist  of 
art,  into  a  philosopher’s  stone,  into  grains  of  pure  gold,  which  became 
brighter  and  more  malleable  by  the  marvelous  alloy  of  a  subtle  and 
whimsical  genius,  a  lively  vocabulary  full  of  an  earthy  tang,  and  a 
reconstructive  phantasy  so  brilliant  and  vital  that  the  reader  cannot 
tell  whether  the  basic  truth  lies  in  the  reincarnation  of  the  episode, 
corroborated  by  dull  chronicles  and  documents,  or  in  the  vestments 
in  which  the  writer  has  clothed  his  evocation  of  men,  things,  and 
moments,  and  made  them  live.  .  .  . 

My  father  was  bom  on  February  7,  1833,  of  a  family  of  modest 
artisans.  Ricardo  Palma  always  boasted  of  three  things:  not  having 
blue  blood  in  his  veins,  not  being  a  colonel,  and  not  having  a  doctor’s 
degree.  He  alone  was  responsible  for  his  literary  aristocracy;  his 
letters  patent  of  intellectual  nobility  were  obtained  by  his  dealings, 
in  archives  and  libraries,  with  the  doings  and  sayings  of  kings,  vice¬ 
roys,  conquistadors,  inquisitors,  landed  gen tiy,  judges,  lawyers,  monks, 
Castilian  grandees,  haughty  ladies,  archbishops,  courtesans,  and  the 
whole  conglomeration  of  worthies  and  poor  devils  who  made  and  lived 
the  history  of  colonial  and  republican  Peru.  Since  Palma  was  not  on 

■  Translated  from  “Ricardo  Palma,  1833-1933”,  published  by  the  Sociedad  Amigos  de  Palma.  Lima,  1934 
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such  familiar  terms  with  the  Incas  and  caciques  who  lived  before 
Pizarro  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  Tradiciones  dealt  with  the  history  of 
Inca  Peru  only  as  it  touched  colonial  life.  .  .  . 

All  the  young  generation  bom  in  the  early  days  of  the  Peruvian 
Republic  was  enthusiastically  receptive  to  the  new  literary  and  poet¬ 
ical  breezes  blowing  from  the  Old  World,  and  also  felt  a  lively  stimu¬ 
lus  in  the  new  artistic  ideals  which  had  arisen  as  a  reaction  against 
classic  moulds.  The  new  batch  of  Peruvian  writers  and  poets  hoped 
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to  shake  the  world  wdth  their  rhymed  love  laments  and  with  the 
lyrical  floods  of  phantasy  run  riot  in  emulation  of  Byron,  de  Musset, 
de  la  Vigne,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  Quintana,  and  other 
exponents  of  romanticism,  whose  plenipotentiary,  so  to  speak,  was 
the  Spanish  poet  Velarde,  then  living  in  Lima.  At  that  time  the  most 
outstanding  of  the  new  intellectual  group,  which  included  Luis  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cisneros,  the  poet,  Jos6  Antonio  de  Lavalle,  and  six  or  eight 
other  youths  who  later  were  eminent  in  Peruvian  letters,  decided  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  their  effusions.  They  therefore  founded  La 
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Revista  de  Lima,  comparable  in  importance  to  the  Mercurio  Peruano, 
the  famous  mouthpiece  for  colonial  intellectual  circles  during  the  last 
decades  of  Spanish  rule.  First  in  the  Revista  de  Lima,  and  later  in  the 
Revista  Peruana,  Palma  practiced  his  traditions,  which  gradually 
assumed  the  outlines  and  characteristics  of  a  literary  invention,  as 
his  inclination  for  historical  research  became  more  passionate  and  more 
productive  and  his  style  acquired  definitive  and  unmistakable  char¬ 
acteristics.  But  Ricardo  Palma’s  dynamic  spirit,  and  his  influence  on 
the  liberal  doctrines  of  Jos6  Gdlvez,  took  him  into  politics  and  involved 
him  in  dangerous  activities.  As  a  result  he  participated  in  a  daring 
political  enterprise  which  failed:  nothing  less  than  a  plot  to  kidnap 
Marshal  Castilla,  then  President  of  Peru.  The  bold  undertaking  was 
discovered  and  Palma  and  several  others  implicated  were  captured 
and  exiled  to  Chile.  .  .  . 

While  in  Santiago,  Palma  became  the  close  personal  friend  of 
Chilean  and  not  a  few  Argentine  intellectuals,  some  of  whom  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  critical  articles.  He  took  part  in  controversies;  founded 
literary  societies;  and  wrote  poetry,  forewords  to  books,  political 
pamphlets,  historical  studies,  etc. 

Sailor,  lyric  poet,  dramatbt  and  satirist,  critic,  delver  into  history, 
conspirator,  clerk,  revolutionary  with  President  Balta,  for  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary,  traveler  in  the  Amazon  Basin  and  in  Europe, 
consul,  academician  and  linguist,  deputy  and  senator,  librarian  under 
Vigil  and  Odriozola,  soldier  in  the  war  with  Chile,  Ricardo  Palma 
showed  in  his  prodigious  activities  that  his  spirit  was  a  diamond  of 
many  facets,  among  which,  as  in  that  precious  stone,  was  one  main 
facet,  that  of  traditionist.  .  .  .  His  productivity  as  a  writer  was  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  during  the  Chilean  occupation,  being  little  more  than 
political  and  literary  letters  for  newspapers  in  Colombia,  Cuba,  and 
especially  for  one  in  Buenos  Aires.  Peace  was  declared  just  as  my 
father  was  making  ready  to  move  with  his  family  to  that  city,  for  he 
had  signed  a  contract  to  edit  a  section  of  the  Argentine  paper.  The 
new  national  government  begged  him  to  give  up  his  journey  and 
undertake  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  rifled  National  Library,  since  he 
had  drawn  on  the  library  and  its  archives  for  his  admirable  tales 
and  developed  there  that  personality  whose  light  was  already  reflected 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Peru  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  of  men  of  let¬ 
ters  throughout  America  and  Spain.  Ricardo  Palma  could  not  refuse 
that  appeal  to  his  patriotism,  and  a  year  later  the  traditionist  was  car- 
rjdng  forward  the  contribution  to  education  made  by  the  Argentine 
Protector  [San  Martin],  who  had  founded  the  Library  in  Lima  in 
1821,  and  once  more  making  it  a  means  for  satisfying  the  cultural 
needs  of  a  nation. 
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After  reaching  the  prime  of  life,  Ricardo  Palma  devoted  himself 
entirely,  with  all  the  energy  of  spirit  which  until  then  had  been 
divided  among  his  manifold  activities,  to  his  single  consecrated 
mission  as  a  man  of  letters.  As  soon  as  he  gave  all  his  time  to  his 
writing,  his  literary  output  increased,  his  traditions  were  richer  and 
more  perfect,  his  understanding  of  his  theme  became  subtler  and 
more  acute,  and  his  remarkable  imagination  gained  in  force  and  color. 
Ricardo  Palma  was  an  imaginative  man  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Lima  he  called  to  life  his  genuis  was  so  saturated  with  the  evocative 
influence  of  old  books  and  monastic  chronicles,  the  picaresque  gossip 
of  creole  life,  the  ingenious  and  mischievous  psychology  of  the  people 
of  Lima,  expressed  in  a  speech  full  of  grace,  color,  and  piquant  irony, 
that  in  that  period  of  concentrated  work  he  was  in  the  best  possible 
mood  to  capture  the  very  soul  of  bygone  Lima.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  labored  intensively  and  brilliantly,  giving  the 
flnishing  touches  to  his  own  wonderful  personality  also.  He  had  heard 
the  call  to  literature  when,  as  a  lad,  he  had  laid  his  head  in  the  lap 
of  the  muses;  and  at  eighty-eight,  when  his  eyes  could  scarcely  see  and 
his  hands,  trembling  wdth  age,  were  no  longer  equal  to  the  effort 
of  putting  down  on  paper  his  last  flashes  of  thought,  he  sank  into  the 
eternal  shadows,  resting  his  white  head  on  the  lap  of  the  muses  for  the 
last  time,  as  he  murmured  a  final  poem  one  peacefid  night  in  October. 
As  in  the  old  tales,  his  fairy  godmother,  mysterious  and  invisible, 
came  to  his  deathbed  to  gather  up  the  last  sigh  and  the  last  smile  of 
the  traditionist  poet. 
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1.  WO  stories  are  told  of  Edison  which  perhaps  give  the  key  to  his 
achievements.  Once  when  he  and  Henry  Ford  were  visiting  Luther 
Burbank,  the  great  plant  breeder,  they  were  asked  to  sign  their  names 
and  addresses  in  a  visitors'  book,  and  in  the  last  column  to  say  in 
what  they  were  interested.  Edison  put  down  “Everything”,  and 
turning  to  Mr.  Ford,  said,  “Write  ditto.” 

And  when  Edison  was  80  years  old,  he  was  asked  what  the  essentials 
of  a  research  organization  were.  He  answered  that  imagination  is 
most  needed,  and  that  the  most  important  part  of  an  experimental 
laboratory  is  a  big  scrap  heap. 

Edison’s  imagination  had  been  captivated  by  electricity  when  he 
was  a  boy  not  yet  15  and  the  telegraph  was  still  very  new.  He  and 
another  lad  set  out  to  make  a  telegraph  line  and  at  first  attempted  to 
generate  the  necessary  current  by  rubbing  fur.  Unfortunately  the 
fur  was  on  live  cats,  which  objected  strenuously.  Later  the  boys  used 
batteries,  and  succeeded  in  exchanging  messages  in  the  Morse  code. 

At  this  time  Edison  was  carrying  on  a  successful  business,  started 
when  he  was  12.  A  branch  railroad  had  been  built  from  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  where  he  lived,  to  Detroit,  63  miles  away,  and  young 
“Al”,  as  he  was  called,  had  begged  for  the  privilege  of  selling  news¬ 
papers  and  candy  to  passengers.  His  father  was  amply  able  to 
support  him,  but  Al’s  energy  and  enterprise  were  already  stirring. 
He  did  not  go  to  school,  for  a  teacher  had  said  in  his  hearing  that  he 
was  too  “addled”  to  learn.  His  mother  therefore  taught  him  at 
home ;  he  had  only  three  months’  formal  schooling  in  his  life. 

Al  was  soon  running  a  vegetable  and  fruit  business  in  connection 
with  his  newspaper  i>eddling.  Most  of  the  money  that  he  earned 
he  spent  for  books  and  laboratory  equipment;  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  chemistry.  Since  there  was  a  four-hour  wait  between  trains  in 
Detroit,  he  undertook  to  read  through  all  the  16,000  volumes  in  one 
of  the  libraries.  This  was  a  little  too  much  even  for  him,  but  he 
remained  a  voracious  reader  all  his  life.  Meantime  he  had  installed 
a  chemical  laboratory  in  the  baggage  car  on  the  train,  and  also  a 
small  printing  press,  on  which  he  printed  a  newspaper  containing 
chiefly  local  news.  One  day,  however,  a  stick  of  phosphorus  fell  on 
the  floor  of  the  car,  starting  a  fire.  It  was  quickly  put  out,  but  that 
was  the  end  of  Edison’s  business  venture  on  the  train.  He  had  gained 
valuable  experience  and  had  been  taught  telegraphing  by  a  station 
agent  whose  little  girl  he  had  saved  from  being  run  over.  He  himself 
had  become  deaf;  the  cause  is  often  given  as  a  box  on  the  ear  by  an 
irate  trainman  when  the  baggage  car  was  set  on  fire,  but  the  deafness 

■  This  sketch  is  based  chiefly  on  “Edison;  His  Life,  his  Work,  his  Oeniiis”,  by  Wiiliam  Adams  Simonds, 
The  Bobbs-Merriii  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1034. 
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is  also  said  to  have  resulted  from  his  once  being  dragged  onto  the 
train  by  his  ears  when  he  was  slow  in  boarding  it. 

In  1864,  when  Edison  was  17,  he  started  out  into  the  world  as  a 
telegrapher,  moving  about  from  one  city  to  another,  until  in  1868  he 
reached  Boston.  There  the  print-like  script  that  he  had  taught 
himself  so  as  to  take  telegraphic  messages  quickly  and  legibly  imme¬ 
diately  assured  him  work.  After  hours,  he  toiled  to  perfect  an 
instrument  that  would  send  two  messages  over  one  wire  at  the 
same  time,  an  idea  that  he  already  had  in  mind.  He  patented  his 
double  transmitter  that  same  year,  and  later  his  quadruplex  trans¬ 
mitter,  an  extremely  important  invention. 
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After  Edison  had  improved  the  stock  ticker  and  had  received  more 
than  $40,000  for  his  inventions  when  he  was  not  yet  23,  he  set  up  a 
manufacturing  shop  in  Newark,  N.  J.  This  he  afterwards  transferred 
to  Menlo  Park,  where  he  built  up  a  devoted  staff  of  technical  assistants 
and  machinists.  Later  the  laboratory  was  moved  to  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  after  a  number  of  years  another  was  erected  in  Florida. 

Edison  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  inventors  ever  bom  in  the 
United  States,  for  he  held  more  than  1 ,200  patents  in  this  country  as 
well  as  foreign  ones.  His  life  was  enormously  active  and  he  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  developing  many  ideas  now  obscured  by  his 
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most  famous  achievements:  electric  lighting,  the  phonograph,  and  the 
motion  picture. 

Other  inventors  had  been  working  to  make  an  electric  light  bulb, 
but  it  was  Edison  who,  in  1879,  after  innumerable  experiments,  by 
using  a  cotton  thread  as  a  filament  in  a  vacuum,  made  the  bulb  really 
practicable.  He  later  replaced  the  thread  after  many  more  e.xperi- 
ments  with  the  more  durable  cellulose  filament.  He  had  had  explorers 
searching  in  Japan  and  South  America  for  bamboo,  palms  and  fibrous 
grasses  which  might  offer  a  satisfactory  fiber.  But  the  bulb  alone 
would  not  have  been  enough  to  assure  electric  lighting.  Edison  had  to 
insulate  the  wires  carrying  the  current  and  perfect  a  dynamo  capable 
of  supplying  sufficient  current  to  many  buildings.  The  first  central 
electric  lighting  plant  in  the  world  was  built  under  his  direction  in 
New  York  and  put  into  service  in  1881,  with  a  complete  system  of 
wiring  over  a  considerable  area.  In  1929  President  Hoover  and  many 
other  persons  prominent  in  public  life  gathered  at  Henry  Ford’s 
historical  village  in  Dearborn  to  celebrate  Light’s  Golden  Jubilee, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  practicable  bulb,  that  with  the 
cotton  thread  filament.  Mr.  Ford  had  had  reconstructed  the  old  shop 
and  laboratory  as  it  stood  in  Menlo  Park,  and  it  was  there  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  took  place.  The  President  said  in  the  course  of  his  address: 

Our  scientists  and  inventors  are  among  our  most  priceless  national  possessions. 
There  is  no  sum  that  the  world  could  not  afford  to  pay  these  men  who  have  that 
originality  of  mind,  that  devotion  and  industry  to  carry  scientific  thought  forward 
in  steps  and  strides  until  it  spreads  to  the  comfort  of  every  home;  not  by  all  the 
profits  in  the  world  can  be  measured  the  contribution  which  these  men  make  to 
our  progress. 

Comparatively  few  persons  recall  that  in  1889  Edison  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  in  a  tremendous  survey  of  low  grade  iron  deposits 
by  the  use  of  magnetic  needles,  this  surv’ey  covering  a  strip  25  miles 
wide  beginning  at  the  Canadian  boundary  and  terminating  in  North 
Carolina.  His  idea  was  to  crush  the  ore  fine,  and  then  separate  the 
iron  from  the  sand  by  the  use  of  magnets,  but  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
iron  deposits  on  Lake  Superior  made  his  process  unremunerative. 
During  the  World  War  Edison,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  war¬ 
fare,  became  head  of  the  United  States  Navy  Consulting  Board. 
In  this  capacity  he  designed  plants  for  producing  chemicals  formerly 
imported  from  Germany  and  devised  many  inventions  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  defense  of  ships  at  sea.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1931 
he  was  engaged  in  promising  experiments  to  produce  rubber  both 
synthetically  and  from  plants  native  to  the  United  States.  He  is 
said  to  have  experimented  with  14,000  plants.  He  finally  chose 
goldenrod,  obtaining  by  selection  plants  12  feet  tall,  and  a  yield  of 
100  pounds  of  rubber  to  the  acre. 

Edison  died  in  1931  at  the  age  of  84  when  he  had  in  his  notebook, 
as  he  had  said  not  long  before,  enough  new  ideas  to  keep  him  busy  for 
a  hundred  years. 
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LUIS  MORQUIO-URUGUAYAN 

By  EMILIO  FOURNI6 

Office  Chief,  International  American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood 

It  is  especially  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  present  Doctor 
Luis  Morquio  as  an  example  and  inspiration  to  youth,  for  besides 
contributing  to  the  greatness  of  his  country  through  his  work  in 
medical  science  and  social  welfare,  he  accomplished  a  task  of  conti¬ 
nental  importance  in  founding  the  American  Institute  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Childhood*  and  won  for  himself  the  titles  of  “High  priest 
of  South  American  pediatrics”  (Nascimento  Gurgel,  1919)  and 
“Patriarch  of  South  American  pediatrics”  (Araoz  Alfaro,  1935), 
while  there  are  others  who  consider  his  work  of  significance  to  the 
whole  world  (Bejarano,  Escomel,  Martinez  Vai^as,  Marfan,  D6vd). 

Morquio  was  born  in  Montevideo  on  September  24,  1867,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  a  private  school,  where  he  was  re¬ 
membered  for  his  application  to  his  studies.  His  years  a  boarder 
in  the  vocational  school,  which  had  been  established  in  Montevido 
under  the  principalship  of  his  uncle.  Colonel  Juan  B61inzon,  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  later  life  of  that  restless  lad.  The  school  had 
a  rather  unusual  student  body,  for  68  percent  of  the  boys  had  been 
sent  there  by  their  parents  as  “difficult  children”;  it  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  for  that  reason  and  because 
of  other  circumstances,  the  regulations  were  very  strict.  This 
strictness  was  not  to  the  liking  of  young  Morquio,  to  judge  by  the 
fact  that  shortly  after  he  entered  he  ran  away  to  his  own  home;  but 
he  had  not  taken  into  consideration  his  mother’s  inflexible  will,  and 
he  was  immediately  turned  over  to  the  officials  who  came  after  him. 

At  that  time,  the  vocational  school  had  excellent  teachers  and 
the  results  it  obtained  were  highly  praised,  particularly  by  two 
famous  Argentines,  Sarmiento  and  Avellaneda;*  the  latter  said  that 
“conditions  in  the  vocational  school  are  astonishing,  for  it  has  no 
peer  in  South  America.”  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  artists  who  later  became  famous  began  their 
studies  there.  I  regret  never  having  taken  down  from  Dr.  Morquio’s 
lips  his  real  opinion  of  the  influence  which  that  school  had  upon 
him,  but  he  often  spoke  highly  to  me  of  its  organization  and  order, 
and  of  the  work  which  it  accomplished,  recalling  that  his  course  in 
bookkeeping  there  enabled  him  to  finance  his  study  of  medicine. 

>  In  Montevideo,  Uruguay.— Editor. 

•  See  p.  86. 
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In  preparatory  school,  Morquio  had  stood  out  for  his  persevering 
studiousness,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  when  he  was  a  medical 
student.  Dr.  Augusto  Turenne  remembers  him  as  “a  simple  and 
unassuming  lad,  who  studied  unceasingly,  and  had  little  confidence 
in  his  own  ability.”  Dr.  Morquio  himself,  in  recounting  the  struggles 
and  difficulties  he  endured  during  his  student  days  for  want  of  money, 
said,  “As  we  could  not  afford  to  buy  all  the  required  books,  we  used 
to  go  to  the  library  and  there  spend  long  hours  with  books  and  maga- 

LUIS  MORQUIO. 

Eminent  Uruguayan  phy¬ 
sician  and  creator  o(  the 
American  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood. 


zines.  Not  being  able  to  practice  autopsies  in  the  hospital,  we 
often  went  to  the  cemeteries  to  verify  our  diagnoses,  confirming  or 
correcting  them,  since  there  is  no  better  teacher  than  a  recognized 


At  the  close  of  his  medical  studies,  in  1892,  he  was  called  in  to 
prescribe  for  an  ailing  child.  He  said  that  the  incident  influenced 
his  whole  life,  since  the  fact  that  he  had  never  seen  a  single  sick 
child  at  any  stage  in  his  studies  led  him  to  make  all  kinds  of  mistakes. 
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Realizing  that  there  was  a  serious  gap  in  his  medical  knowledge,  and 
also  that  most  of  a  general  practitioner’s  patients  are  children,  he 
decided  to  take  a  post  graduate  course  in  Europe,  A\'ith  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  children’s  diseases. 

Upon  his  return  to  Uruguay  in  1894,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Children’s  Clinic,  opened  that  year  in  the  Medical  School  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Professor  Francisco  Soca.  From  then  on, 
Morquio  devoted  himself  uninterruptedly  to  that  work.  His  ex¬ 
traordinary  achievements  have  been  acknowledged,  recounted  and 
praised,  especially  on  two  occasions:  in  May  1921,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  25th  anniversary  as  professor,  and  after  his  sudden  death 
on  July  9,  1935,  while  he  w'as  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  am  not  capable  of  judging  the  professional  aspects  of  his  career, 
but  his  enthusiastic  admirers  have  stated  their  opinions  of  him  as 
physician,  as  professor,  as  master,  as  foimder  of  a  school  of  thought. 
Dr.  Gregorio  Ar4oz  Alfaro  said,  “As  a  physician,  you  have  chosen  the 
finest  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  exacting  of  all  specialties;  you 
have  devoted  yourself  to  children,  the  weakest,  the  most  unpro¬ 
tected  of  all  human  beings.  You  have  been  not  only  an  able  phy¬ 
sician,  a  pattern  of  honor  and  of  self-sacrifice,  not  only  a  learned 
specialist,  not  only  a  famous  scientific  writer,  but  also  a  sociologist 
and  a  patriotic  and  humanitarian  physician  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word.” 

On  another  occasion.  Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro  appraised  him  as  a  teacher: 
“Morquio’s  early  pupils  say — and  he  himself  has  admitted — that  he 
had  to  overcome  serious  inherent  difficulties  before  he  became  the 
excellent  professor  which  he  eventually  was.  He  was  not  endowed 
with  eloquence,  or  with  that  outer  polish  which  charms  and  attracts 
pupils  so  strongly.  It  was  by  dint  of  will-power  and  unremitting 
efforts  that  he  acquired  the  qualities  which  later  distinguished  him: 
Clear  and  methodical  exposition  and  the  art  of  awakening  the  keen 
interest  of  students  in  the  examination  of  their  patients — in  the 
actual  fact  before  them — and  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prob¬ 
able  course  of  each  case.” 

One  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Victor  Zerbino,  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
Morquio  on  behalf  of  his  pupils,  said,  “All  of  them,  as  they  passed 
through  your  clinic,  changed  their  placid  expression  to  one  of  con¬ 
centration;  all  of  them  fell  imder  the  spell  of  a  new  and  ever  fresh 
interest;  all  of  them  have  felt,  under  the  spur  of  your  overflowing 
enei^,  the  awakening  of  will;  all  of  them,  indeed,  have  plumbed 
their  hearts  and  recognized,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  using  you 
as  a  touchstone,  the  nobility  of  our  profession;  and  they  have  stopped 
in  surprise,  as  if  charmed,  to  exclaim.  Here  is  a  true  master!  And 
the  young  men  were  not  mistaken.  You  have  been  and  are 
a  master  in  every  sense  of  the  word:  master  in  your  teaching,  master 
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in  your  works;  you  preach  by  word  and  by  deed,  by  your  devotion, 
by  your  enthusiasm.” 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Uruguayan  School  of  Pediatrics,  lauded 
by  all  who  have  referred  to  Morquio,  Dr.  Augusto  Turenne  said, 
“His  School  of  Pediatrics,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  coimtry 
deserving  the  name  of  “school”,  is  the  fruit  of  his  tenacious  spirit 
and  of  his  worsliip  of  discipline,  of  a  discipline  not  infrequently 
imposed  with  a  harsh  hand,  but  indispensable  for  maintaining 
cohesion  in  an  atmosphere  of  rugged  individualism  such  as  ours.” 

In  these  opinions,  and  in  a  hundred  others  on  Dr.  Morquio’s 
character,  these  essential  qualities  are  outstanding:  decision  in 
action,  energy,  constancy  of  effort,  firmness  of  will,  all  at  the  service 
of  a  remarkably  clear  intelligence  which  convinced  him  that,  within 
human  limitations,“where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

But  if  his  work  as  a  pediatrician  wa3  so  notable  as  to  win  unani¬ 
mous  approval,  the  social  aspect  of  his  labor  is  also  very  important, 
for  it  led  him  to  study  every  aspect  of  the  great  problem  of  child¬ 
hood,  including  also  that  of  the  mother  and  child.  He  spoke  to 
that  effect  in  the  Second  American  Congress  of  the  Child,  when 
he  said,  “Medical,  educational,  hygienic,  social,  and  legal  questions 
are  intimately  connected,  so  that  the  ones  arise  from  the  others, 
are  interwoven  and  interrelated,  as  if  one  were  dealing  with  elements 
of  a  single  compound,  so  that  in  an  apparently  irreconcilable  combina¬ 
tion,  they  prove  to  have  affinity  and  cohesion,  and  union  becomes 
easily  understandable  and  even  inevitable.” 

Thanks  to  my  almost  daily  conversations  with  Dr.  Morquio  since 
the  establishment  of  the  International  American  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood,  I  can  testify  to  his  great  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional,  social,  and  legal  questions,  especially  as  a  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  that  beset  childhood.  Consequently,  he  strove  to  carry 
out  plans  w'hich  he  could  see  only  partly  realized:  payment  to 
mothers  for  nursing  their  children;  pensions  to  mothers  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  children;  the  placing  of  abandoned  children  in 
private  homes;  the  creation  of  committees  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  mothers  and  newly  bom  infants;  the  teaching  of  child  care  to 
mothers  and  to  primary  school  teachers;  the  establishment  of  inex¬ 
pensive  schools  for  mothers  in  industrial  districts;  the  establishment 
of  an  official  card  index  for  all  children  in  the  country;  the  hospitali¬ 
zation  of  nursing  infants  with  their  mothers;  and  so  on.  As  a  result 
of  these  correlated  efforts  on  behalf  of  child  welfare,  he  was  made 
director  of  the  International  American  Institute  for  the  Protection 
of  Childhood,  whose  estabUshment  he  had  proposed  in  the  Second 
American  Congress  of  the  Child.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  drew  up  the  Child  Welfare  Code  of  Umguay  and  until 
his  death  of  the  Child  Welfare  Council. 
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Limitations  of  space  prevent  any  enumeration  of  Dr.  Morquio’s 
enormous  ^\Titten  output.  He  also  accomplished  a  magnificent  work 
as  a  member  of  scientific  institutions  in  America  and  Europe,  and  as 
a  delegate  to  congresses  and  conferences  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
work  won  him  high  recognition,  the  last  two  instances  of  which  were 
his  appointment  as  president  of  the  Union  Internationale  de  Secours 
aux  Enfants,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Geneva,  and  his  election  as 
foreign  associate  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

Such  was,  briefly,  the  work  of  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  and  a  wise,  good,  and  just  man,  who  gave  his  life  wholeheartedly 
to  the  great  and  noble  ideal  of  child  welfare. 
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By  Dr.  J.  M.  OOVA  MAZA 

In  the  Altagracia  Parish  of  Caracas,  on  the  corner  opposite  the 
church  of  Lat-  Mercedes,  there  is  an  old  house  which  still  preserves 
its  colonial  aspect.  On  its  facade  may  be  seen,  sunk  in  the  wall,  a 
marble  tablet  which  bears  the  inscription  “Andres  Bello  was  born  in 
tliis  house  in  the  year  1781.”  He  was,  in  fact,  born  on  November  29, 

Ids  parents  having  been  Don  Bernab4  Bello  and  Dona  Ana  Antonia 
L6pez  de  Bello  who,  although  not  blessed  with  great  means,  were  yet 
highly  esteemed  by  the  noble  creole  families  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Senor  Bello,  although  he  had  a  law  degree,  did 
not  practice  his  profession ;  he  was  the  organist  of  the  Church  of  Las 
Mercedes  and  a  composer  of  religious  music. 

While  Andres  was  still  very  small,  he  was  taught  by  his  maternal 
uncle.  Friar  Ambrosio  L6pez,  a  Mercedarian  monk;  the  pupil’s 
intelligence  was  early  manifest.  He  was  fond  of  reading  classical 
verses,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family  were  amazed  at  his 
ability  to  recite  selections  from  poems  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
literature.  He  pursued  his  more  advanced  studies  under  Fray 
Cristbbal  de  Quesada,  also  a  Mercedarian,  until  the  latter  died  in 
1796,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  learned  Latin  so  well  that  he 
translated  Horace  and  Virgil. 

Bello  then  entered  the  University  of  Caracas,  where  two  of  his  f  | 

professors  were  Father  Jos6  Antonio  Montenegro  and  Dr.  Rafael 
Escalona.  While  he  was  in  the  university  he  taught  children  of  rich 
families;  among  them  was  Sim6n  Bolivar,  two  years  younger  than 
himself,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  geography  and  arithmetic.  Bello, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  record,  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  on  May  9,  1800. 

In  that  year  Alexander  von  Humboldt  with  Aim6  Goujand  Bon- 
pland,  a  student  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  arrived  in  Caracas. 

Andres  Bello  became  a  friend  of  them  both,  and  accompanied  the 
German  naturalist  in  his  botanizing  expeditions  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  the  Avila  mountains. 

Andr6s  Bello  frequented  the  salon  of  the  brothers  Luis  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Javier  Uztaris,  who  gave  him  liberal  periodicals  and  books 
smuggled  in  against  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
these  gatherings,  which  took  on  almost  the  form  of  a  literary  academy, 
he  read  his  first  poetical  compositions.  His  sonnet  to  Victoria  de 
Bailen  and  an  eclogue  to  Thyrsis  in  the  Virgilian  style  are  worthy  of 
mention,  and  it  is  said  there  was  no  fiesta,  banquet  or  promenade  at 
which  he  was  not  requested  to  improvise  verses. 
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ANDRES  BELLO. 


Brilliant  litt&ateur,  grammarian,  educator.  Jurisconsult,  poet,  and  first  President  of  tbe  University  of 
Santiago.  Chile.  His  “Law  of  Nations”  is  one  of  tbe  fundamental  works  in  international  law. 


Without  a  teacher  he  mastered  French  and  English.  At  the 
university  he  studied  law  and  commenced  to  take  classes  in  medicine, 
but  he  could  not  complete  the  course;  the  death  of  his  father  obliged 
him  to  solicit  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  Captain  General.  This 
he  filled  with  so  much  ability  that  on  October  11, 1807,  he  was  named 
War  Commissary  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Central  Vaccination 
Committee  of  which  the  Captain  General  was  president. 
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When,  early  in  July  1808,  Don  Juan  de  Casas,  the  Captain  General, 
received  some  copies  of  the  London  Times  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  it  was  Andres  Bello  who  translated  the 
articles  giving  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  Bayonne 
because  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII, 
and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
Napoleon  I;  and  when  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  there  arrived  in 
Caracas  two  Frenchmen,  Paul  Lamanon,  commandant  of  the  brigan¬ 
tine  Serpent,  which  had  anchored  at  La  Guaira,  and  Lieut.  Courtay, 
Andres  Bello  served  as  interpreter  of  the  despatches  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to  the  Captain  General. 

The  Captain  General,  Don  Vicente  Emparan,  having  been  deposed 
on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1811,  the  junta  which  was  thereupon 
set  up  appointed  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  King  of  England, 
composed  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  and  Luis  L6pez  Mendez,  with  Andr4s 
Bello  as  secretary.  After  the  failure  of  the  diplomatic  mission,  the 
two  former  returned  to  Caracas  but  Andres  Bello  remained  in  London, 
living  there  from  1811  to  1829.  On  August  30,  1815,  he  married 
Mary  Anna  Boyland,  who  died  in  1821,  and  in  1824  he  took  as  his 
second  wife  another  Englishwoman,  Elizabeth  Antonia  Bunn. 
Numerous  children  were  born  of  both  marriages. 

To  supply  the  necessities  of  his  family  he  taught  private  classes  and 
edited  two  periodicals,  Biblioteca  Americana  and  Repertorio  Americano, 
in  which  he  published  numerous  articles  of  a  varied  nature.  He  had  a 
warm  friendship  with  the  illustrious  philosopher,  James  Mill,  and 
with  other  well-known  figures  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters.  He 
learned  Greek  and  read  Homer  and  Sophocles.  He  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  poem  of  the  Cid  which  won  high  praise  from  eminent  Spanish 
critics.  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  between  the  gray  sky  of  London 
and  the  constant  memory  of  the  brilliant  tropical  sky  of  his  own 
country  that  inspired  him  to  write  in  an  hour  of  homesickness  his 
famous  Silva  a  la  Agricvltura  de  la  Zona  Torrida  and  his  Alocucion  a  la 
Poesia. 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Chilean  legation  in 
London  by  the  Minister,  Don  Antonio  Jos6  Irisarri,  and  was  kept  in  the 
post  for  some  time  by  the  latter’s  successor,  Don  Mariano  Egana. 

On  November  8,  1824,  Don  Manuel  Jos6  Hurtado,  Minister  of 
Colombia,  appointed  him  Secretary;  when  Hurtado  returned  to 
Colombia  Bello  became  Charge  d 'Affaires  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
plenipotentiary,  Fernandez  Madrid,  when  he  again  became  Secretary. 
Later,  however,  the  finances  of  the  legation  became  so  depleted  that 
Bello’s  salary  was  not  paid  for  a  year.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
resign,  although  with  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to  continue  serving 
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his  own  country.  (At  this  period  the  present  Republics  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Ecuador  were  united  as  Great  Colombia.) 

Andr4s  Bello’s  financial  plight  in  1829  was  desperate,  and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  request  Don  Manuel  Egafia,  the  Minister  of  Chile, 
to  recommend  him  to  his  Government.  On  April  27  of  that  year 
Sim6n  Bolivar  wrote  from  Quito-  to  Fernandez  Madrid,  saying: 
“Persuade  Bello  that  the  least  bad  conditions  in  America  are  in 
Colombia;  if  he  wants  a  government  post  in  this  country  he  has 
only  to  say  so  and  he  will  receive  a  good  appointment.  His  own 
country  should  be  preferred  to  all  others  and  he  is  worthy  of  holding 
an  important  position  in  it.”  But  Bello  had  sailed  on  February  14 
for  Chile,  so  that  he  did  not  know  of  this  letter;  in  fact,  he  was 
already  there  when  Fem&ndez  Madrid  received  it. 

Andr6s  Bello  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  capital  of  Chile.  From 
the  time  of  his  arrival  he  received  generous  hospitality,  for  the 
Government  and  society  hastened  to  heap  attentions  upon  him. 
The  Government  appointed  him  an  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  the  fruit  of  his  important  work  in  the  Ministry  was  his 
Law  oj  Nations.  Having  later  become  a  senator,  he  drew  up  the 
civil  code  for  the  nation. 

He  also  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  gave  classes  at  home  and 
in  the  Colegio  de  Santiago.  When  the  University  of  Chile  was 
founded,  he  became  its  first  president,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
lus  death  on  October  15, 1865,  at  84  years  of  age. 

During  all  of  his  teaching  he  displayed  the  most  brilliant  intellectual 
activity.  He  taught  Roman  and  international  law,  geography,  Latin, 
Spanish  grammar,  literature  and  philosophy.  For  assistance  in  his 
teaching  he  wrote  text  books,  among  which  are  his  geography  and  his 
grammar.  The  latter  became  famous,  and  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy,  desiring  to  honor  publicly  so  distinguished  an  author,  made 
him  its  first  honorary  member. 

Andr6s  Bello  had  a  many-sided  personality.  In  him  were  united 
the  poet,  called  for  the  excellence  of  his  verses  “The  Prince  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Poets”;  the  journalist,  who  wrote  the  columns  of  the  Biblioteca 
Americana  and  the  Repertorio  Americano  in  London  and  El  Araucano 
in  Santiago,  which  were  in  reality  professorial  chairs  for  spreading  the 
vast  erudition  of  which  he  was  master;  the  jurist,  who  left  a  Law  of 
Nations,  a  civil  code  and  a  series  of  juridical  pamphlets ;  the  philosopher, 
who  wrote  a  Philosophy  of  Understanding;  the  critic,  who  accurately 
judged  not  only  his  contemporaries  but  also  the  classic  Greek  and 
Latin  writers;  the  philologist,  called  “The  Savior  of  Pure  Castilian  in 
America”;  and  the  teacher  who,  because  he  opened  the  store  of  his 
wisdom  to  all  nations  of  Spanish  speech,  was  also  called  “The  Patriarch 
of  American  Letters.” 
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In  1883  the  Chilean  Government  published  his  complete  works  in  15 
volumes.  Since  1930  the  University  of  Chile  has  been  sponsoring  a 
second  edition;  with  the  valued  cooperation  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  9  volumes  have  already  been  published.  On  every 
possible  occasion  General  Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  the  late  President  of 
the  Republic,  honored  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  Venezuelan. 
Bello’s  name  has  been  given  to  a  secondary  school  in  Caracas.  In  this 
capital  stand  two  statues  of  this  famous  man;  One  in  the  plaza  that 
hears  his  name  and  the  other  in  the  main  patio  of  the  Venezuelan 
Academy  of  Letters  where,  both  in  effigy  and  spirit,  he  is  at  home,  for 
his  exemplary  life  and  his  illustrious  name  are  both  a  stimulus  and 
reward  in  the  literary  competitions  held  by  the  Academy.  In  the 
1935  competition  the  prize  was  won  by  Rafael  Caldera  R.,  a  young 
Venezuelan,  for  his  notable  study  of  Bello’s  f)ersonalty. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
AMERICAS,  1935 

ARGENTINA 

By  J.  B.  DAVIES 

Maruigrr,  Argentine  Information  Bureau,  T^ew  Tor^ 

A  NOTABLE  expansion  in  foreign  trade  and  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  Government  finances  were  the  outstanding  economic 
developments  in  Argentina  during  1935.  The  value  of  the  Republic’s 
foreign  trade  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  while  the  government  will  have  a  budget  surplus 
of  $6,500,000  on  hand.  The  national  debt  stands  at  3,420,000,000 
pesos  today  ($1,120,867,000),  compared  with  3,460,000,000  pesos 
($1,137,302,000)  in  1930,  indicating  a  downward  trend  during  the 
years  of  depression,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  350,000,000  pesos 
($115,045,000)  were  spent  for  public  works  during  that  period. 

Two  major  financial  reforms  contributed  to  Argentina’s  prosperity 
during  the  past  year.  These  were  the  creation  of  the  Central  Bank 
and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  unified  tax  collections  throughout 
the  Republic.  Ai^entina’s  Central  Bank,  which  was  patterned  after 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Central  Bank  of  Canada,  has  proven 
highly  satisfactory  in  the  eight  months  since  its  inception.  One  of 
the  first  steps  under  the  new  banking  plan  was  the  revaluation  of 
the  country’s  gold  stocks, — an  action  which  automatically  netted 
the  Government  a  profit  of  about  $225,000,000.  Approximately 
$120,000,000  of  this  sum  w'as  applied  to  cancel  the  floating  debt  and 
other  short  term  indebtedness,  while  the  remainder  was  used  in 
freeing  the  frozen  assets  of  private  banks. 

The  last  statement  of  the  Central  Bank,  dated  December  15,  showed 
a  gold  reserve  ratio  to  notes  in  circulation  of  144.3  percent.  The 
monetary  gold  stocks  in  the  country  stood  at  1,224,417,000  pesos 
and  the  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  abroad  were  130,737,000 
pesos. 

The  unification  of  internal  tax  collections — also  introduced  during 
1935 — ^has  been  eminently  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Provinces  as  well.  The  plan  literally  makes  the 
Federal  Government  a  clearing  house  for  all  internal  tax  revenue, 
thus  insuring  a  systematic  collection  and  an  equitable  distribution. 
Under  the  old  system  each  Province  had  its  own  method  of  collections 
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CounMT  of  tbo  U.  8.  Doportmant  of  Commoroo. 


A  BUSINESS  THOROUGHFARE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  Argentina’s  foreign  trade  in  1935;  imports  of  vehicles  and  machinery 
alone  increased  nearly  60  percent. 


and  tlie  results  were  always  uncertain.  Interstate  customs  barriers 
had  been  imposed  with  the  result  that  interstate  commerce  was 
seriously  impaired.  Now,  however,  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  itself  responsible  for  all  provincial  collections  and  credits.  Not 
only  has  this  action  resulted  in  greater  revenues,  but  it  has  also 
removed  the  barriers  to  interstate  trade  and  has  brought  about  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  a  national  price  system  throughout 
Argentina. 

With  regard  to  her  budget  position,  Argentina  was  able  to  finish  the 
year  1935  with  a  surplus  of  revenues  over  e.xpenditures  amounting  to 
about  $6,500,000.  This  was  an  especially  unusual  achievement  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  original  budget  entailed  an  apparent  deficit 
of  some  $23,000,000.  Conversion  schemes  effected  on  certain  issues 
of  the  public  debt  afforded  some  savings,  but  the  main  item  which 
enabled  Argentina  to  achieve  a  surplus  was  an  unexpected  rise  in 
revenue  returns  which  exceeded  the  estimates  by  $24,000,000.  Coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  announcement  of  the  budget  surplus,  the  Government 
submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  recommending  a  reduction  of  the  income 
tax  in  Argentina  on  small  incomes  so  that  the  minimum  exemption 
has  been  raised  from  $750  to  $1,500.  The  suspension  of  various 
license  taxes,  mostly  affecting  smaller  merchants  and  dealers,  has 
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also  been  recommended.  There  has  been  widespread  approval  of  this 
move  in  the  country  and  the  measure  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1936.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  1936  budget  shall  be  almost 
identical  with  that  used  during  the  past  year. 

Apart  from  budget  revenues  the  Government  derived  a  profit  from 
the  control  of  foreign  exchange,  and  from  the  surtax  imposed  on  goods 
imported  into  the  country  without  prior  permits.  In  the  year  1935, 
the  Government’s  profits  from  foreign  exchange  reached  an  estimated 
total  of  $47,000,000,  of  which  a  balance  of  $31,000,000  remains  on 
hand.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  about  $5,000,000,  proceeds  from 
the  surtax  imposed  during  the  year  on  imports  brought  into  Argen¬ 
tina  without  prior  permits.  At  the  end  of  1935  there  was  thus  avail¬ 
able  a  total  of  $36,000,000  for  any  emergency  requiring  the  protection 
of  the  coimtry’s  basic  industries.  The  profits  derived  from  these 
operations  are  earmarked  for  use  in  guaranteeing  a  minimum  price 
to  Argentine  farmers  for  their  grain,  but  the  improvement  in  world 
prices  last  year  saved  the  Government  from  incurring  a  loss  on  these 
transactions. 

A  substantial  and  significant  improvement  in  Argentina’s  foreign 
trade  was  recorded  during  the  year  1935.  Figures  for  December  are 
not  yet  available  but  during  the  first  11  months  Argentina  had  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  $110,674,000,  which 
compares  with  $99,465,000  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Total 
imports  for  the  year  show  an  increase  of  about  11.5  percent,  while 
exports  have  risen  about  9  percent. 

The  most  notable  features  of  Argentina’s  foreign  trade  during  the 
year  were  the  heavy  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  substantial  rise  in  imports  of  machinery  and  all 
building  materials.  Imports  from  the  United  States  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  7  percent  during  the  year,  while  Argentine 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  more  than  doubled.  Imports  of 
machinery  and  vehicles  were  almost  60  percent  higher  than  last  year, 
and  greater  purchases  of  timber,  stone,  glass,  etc.,  were  a  reflection  of 
the  building  boom  which  is  now  under  way  in  Argentina.  Increased 
business  activity  in  Argentina  is  demonstrated  by  the  clearing-house 
figures  and  bankruptcy  statistics  for  the  year  1935.  Clearing-house 
figures  for  the  year  will  total  approximately  32,000,000,000  pesos,  com¬ 
pared  with  28,225,000,000  last  year,  indicating  a  rise  of  slightly  over 
13  percent.  Clearings  for  the  year  just  completed  were  the  highest 
for  any  12  months  since  1931.  Total  bankruptcy  liabilities  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1935  were  only  $27,332,000,  against  $45,067,000  in 
the  same  period  of  1934,  a  reduction  of  more  than  40  percent. 
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By  ROBERTO  M.  MORRIS 

General  Manager,  Central  Banl{  of  Bolirid 

TT HE  event  most  important  to  Bolivia  in  1935  was  the  termination 
of  the  conflict  with  Paraguay  on  terms  equally  honorable  to  both 
belligerents,  as  established  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on 
June  12  under  the  auspices  of  the  mediating  countries. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities,  after  three  years  of  armed  strife,  imme¬ 
diately  produced  a  feeling  of  relief  and  confidence  in  all  national 
activities.  The  statement  has  been  repeatedly  made  with  every 
justification  that  Bolivia,  had  it  not  been  for  the  conflict  with  Para¬ 
guay,  would  today  be  enjoying  excellent  economic  conditions.  This 
assertion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  war  expenditures  have  been 
covered  by  internal  loans  financed  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  and 
ore-exporting  companies,  without  imposing  on  the  population  in 
general  the  cruel  sacrifices  often  caused  by  a  situation  of  this  kind. 
The  government  of  Bolivia  has  not  officially  placed  any  foreign  war 
loan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  logical  to  think  that  after  a  conflict  of  this 
nature,  despite  the  potential  resources  of  the  country,  national 
economy  and  finance  would  have  to  be  directed  according  to  a  plan 
of  recovery  having  for  its  chief  objectives  the  balancing  of  the  budget, 
the  stability  of  the  currency,  and  the  promotion  of  national  produc¬ 
tion.  Tin  is  the  foundation  of  this  revival,  since  it  is  the  principal 
e.xport  product  and  provides  the  greatest  percentage  of  foreign 
exchange.  Under  the  plan  being  carried  out  by  the  International 
Tin  Cartel,  Bolivia’s  export  quota  for  the  last  quarter  of  1935  was 
9,298  tons,  or  37,192  tons  for  the  year — that  is,  80  per  cent  of  the 
basic  production  of  1929  (46,490  tons). 

In  addition  to  tin,  there  has  been  increased  production  of  gold, 
silver,  wolfram,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  copper,  and  some 
vegetable  and  animal  products.  The  total  value  of  Bolivian  exports 
for  1934  reached  the  sum  of  127,202,931  bolivianos  of  12  pence. 
For  1935  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  total  will  pass  150  million 
bolivianos. 

The  manufacturing  industries,  among  which  the  most  important 
in  efficiency  and  output  are  those  producii^  woolen  and  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles,  shoes,  stockings,  soap,  cigarettes,  canned  goods,  flour,  etc., 
have  carried  on  a  normal  amount  of  activity,  and  cooperated  effi¬ 
ciently  in  national  defense. 
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Notwithstanding  the  emergency  situation  which  the  country  liad 
to  meet,  the  construction  of  many  liighways,  chiefly  financed  by  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  in  1934  as  the  greatest  support  which  this 
institution  could  give  to  the  national  economic  system,  has  been 
continued  with  considerable  activity.  The  roads  from  Cochabamba 
to  Santa  Cruz,  Sucre  to  Lagunillas,  Tarija  to  Fortin  Campero,  Cocha¬ 
bamba  to  Cliimorc,  and  La  Paz  to  Beni,  are  the  principal  arteries  in 
an  extensive  highway  plan  wliich  the  government  is  pusliing  with  a 
zeal  and  patriotism  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Commercial  aviation,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  Lloyd  .\erco  Boliviano,  also  rendered  great  services  to  the 


OKE  TRAIN  LEAVING  A  TIN  MINE,  BOLIVIA. 

Mineral  resources,  with  tin  ranking  first,  are  the  chief  source  of  Bolivia’s  wealth.  The  production  of  tin 
amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  consumption. 

country  this  last  year,  regularly  transporting  a  considerable  number 
of  passengers  as  well  as  freight.  Its  trimotored  planes  have  flown 
almost  a  million  miles.  Recently  this  national  air  system  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  international  lines  of  the  Pan  American  Grace  Air¬ 
ways,  and  thus  with  practically  all  of  the  American  continent. 


As  far  as  banking  legislation  is  concerned,  the  only  noticeable 


advance  is  the  decree  of  February  19,  reducing  interest  on  mortgages 
from  10  to  8  percent.  This  lower  interest  rate,  granted  at  a  time  of 
economic  depression  when  the  conflict  with  Paraguay  threatened  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  alleviated  to  a  certain  extent  the  situation 
of  the  debtors  of  the  Bolivian  Mortgage  Bank. 
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In  the  economic  sphere,  mention  should  be  made  of  certain  measures 
for  price  control  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  flight  of  capital  abroad. 

The  first  consists  of  requiring  exporters  to  deposit  part  of  the  value 
of  their  products  in  foreign  drafts  at  specified  rates  of  exchange. 

This  is  followed  by  the  grading  and  sale  of  these  drafts  by  the  Board 
of  Control.  This  board  permits  only  the  import  of  necessities  and 
raw  materials  for  manufacturing.  It  refuses  every  request  for  the 
import  of  superfluous  articles  and  luxuries.  Finally,  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  prices  is  in  charge  of  the  Direccibn  General  de  Consumes, 
created  by  special  decree  early  in  1935. 

This  brief  review  will  give  an  outline  of  the  present  situation  and 
chief  activities  of  Bolivia. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUILDINO,  LA  PAZ. 
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By  PAULO  G.  HASSLOCHER 

Commercial  Attachi,  Brazilian  Embassy  in  the  United  States 

On  July  16,  1934,  Brazil  promulgated  a  new  constitution,  which 
in  general  follows  the  spirit  of  its  first  republican  constitution  of 
1891.  It  preserves  the  same  form  of  Government,  under  the  same 
division  of  powers,  very  similar  to  those  established  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  progress 
and  present-day  necessities,  the  new  constitution  contains  sections 
regulating  carefully  and  exactly  matters  which  relate  to  education, 
the  economic  and  social  order,  and  national  security.  It  safeguards 
democratic  and  liberal  principles;  contains  provisions  concerning  the 
modem  organization  of  labor,  and  sets  up  expert  advisory  councils 
for  the  Government,  which  will  assist  it  to  act  rapidly  and  efficiently. 
The  constitution  assures  entire  liberty  to  all  national  activities;  its 
results  are  evident  in  economic  and  commercial  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Congress  has  passed  suitable  laws  for  putting  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  into  effect,  and  the  various  ministries  have  issued 
regulations  fixing  the  obligations  of  employers  and  employees  and 
prescribing  the  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  various  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  various  ministries,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Foreign  Trade,  the  National  Coffee  Bureau  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
play  a  direct  and  active  part  in  economic  and  commercial  affairs. 

The  Federal  Foreign  Trade  Council,  whose  head  is  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  has  its  offices  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Its  duty  is  to  direct  and  supervise  production,  principally  that 
intended  for  export.  It  also  endeavors  to  bring  about  improvement 
in  our  products,  see  that  they  are  efficiently  distributed,  and  fix 
grades  and  standards. 

The  National  Coffee  Bureau  has  chaise  of  everything  relating  to 
our  chief  product:  Limitation  of  the  planting  of  trees  to  avoid 
excess  production;  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  coffee  bean; 
financing  of  the  harvest;  and,  finally,  the  regulation  of  exports  so 
that  stocks  cannot  be  accumulated  abroad  and  thus  cause  speculation. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  the  majority  of  whose  stock  is  held  by  the 
Government  and  whose  president  is  a  Government  appointee,  per¬ 
forms  the  functions  of  a  central  bank;  acts  as  a  bank  of  issue  and 
rediscount;  and  exercises  supervision  over  exchange,  as  may  be 
required.  As  long  as  the  disequilibrium  of  foreign  exchange  persists, 
business  men  are  obliged  to  take  to  the  bank  their  export  and  import 
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documents,  which  are  expedited  in  chronological  order  as  far  as  the 
resources  of  the  bank  permit. 

Immigration,  which  was  formerly  unrestricted,  is  regulated  by 
the  new  constitution;  quotas  proportional  to  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  formerly  arriving  from  various  countries  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Government  has  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  settle¬ 
ment  which  it  distributes,  supplying  tools  to  immigrant  farmers 
who  meet  the  regulations  in  effect. 

Besides  the  Portuguese  immigrants  who  first  colonized  Brazil  and 
the  Spaniards  who  follow^ed  them,  Italians  and  Germans  have  settled 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  in  considerable  numbers.  The 


Courtwy  of  "Rovioto  do  Sooiadodo  Rurol  BroaUeirs.** 

DRYING  GROUNDS  ON  A  COFFEE  PLANTATION,  BRAZIL. 


The  entire  coflee  industry  is  under  the  regulatory  supervision  of  the  National  Coffee  Bureau. 


immigration  of  Japanese,  very  many  of  whom  were  coming  to  both 
northern  and  southern  Brazil,  was  practically  stopped  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  above-mentioned  quota  system  which,  how^ever,  benefited 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans. 

Both  the  Government  and  private  interests  have  paid  special 
attention  to  systems  of  communication  and  transportation  so  that 
Brazil  is  conquering  the  difficulties  inherent  in  its  vast  territory  and 
geographical  conditions.  The  telegraph  service;  many  radio  stations; 
an  increasing  number  of  post-offices;  and  national  airlines  operated 
by  army  and  navy  aviators,  besides  the  various  foreign  airlines,  are 
developing  and  increasing  our  communications. 


f 
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Our  extensive  coastline,  perhaps  the  longest  of  any  nation,  is  served 
by  various  steamship  companies,  both  national  and  foreign,  coast¬ 
wise  traffic  being  reserved  to  national  companies.  Innumerable  high¬ 
ways  have  been  finished  and  many  are  imder  construction.  Railways 
are  also  being  extended,  and  this  year  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil, 
the  most  important  of  all,  began  to  electrify  and  extend  its  lines. 
The  various  railway  companies  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  the  State  and  municipalities  or  by  national  and  foreign 
companies. 

Our  ports  are  especially  vital  in  our  system  of  transportation. 
There  are  many  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  well  equipped  to  serve 
maritime  trade.  The  principal  ones  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Rio 
Grande,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  ports 
of  Manaos,  Belem,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Pelotas. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Government  and  the  aid  of  private 
initiative,  national  or  foreign,  Brazil  is  developing  its  national  econ¬ 
omy  and  striving  to  diversify  its  products.  Although  coffee  still 
occupies  the  leading  place  in  exports,  other  products  are  assuming 
importance  in  our  economic  life.  Cotton,  for  example,  is  being 
grown  on  a  lai^e  scale  and  the  crop  this  year  was  1,500,000  bales, 
although  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  rains,  the  yield  was  much 
smaller  than  w  as  expected.  Cacao,  tobacco,  rubber,  oil-bearing  seeds, 
vegetable  fibers,  minerals,  fruits,  and  meat  are  being  produced  on  a 
larger  and  larger  scale,  not  only  for  home  consumption  but  also  with 
a  considerable  promise  of  importance  as  exports. 

The  most  important  event  of  1935  insofar  as  Brazilian  economy  is 
concerned  was  the  signing  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pact  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  since  the  latter  country,  our  best  customer, 
purchases  46  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  American  imports  to  Brazil 
continue  to  increase.  This  agreement,  which  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1936,  will  have  reciprocal  advantages  for  both  signatories,  and  will 
assure  a  liberal  policy  of  international  trade,  based  on  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause. 

One  of  the  most  important  immediate  consequences  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  the  liquidation  of  frozen  credits  already  authorized  by 
the  Brazilian  Congress  and  at  this  writing  being  carried  out  by  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  and  the  interested  parties. 

We  can  therefore  look  forward  with  optimism  to  the  economic  and 
commercial  prospects  of  Brazil  in  1936. 
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By  Dr.  H.  MAX 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Research  of  the  Banco  Central  de  Chile 


J.  HE  year  1935  was  for  Chile  one  of  the  most  active  years  in  trade 
and  industrial  development.  This  reaction  in  business  commenced 
in  1933,  immediately  after  the  monetary  inflation  of  the  previous  years 
had  been  checked,  and  if  the  quantitative  elements  of  economic 
development  are  taken  into  account,  they  indicate  at  present  an 
expansion  in  business  very  similar  to  that  of  the  year  1929,  which  was 
the  period  of  greatest  economic  development  that  preceded  the 
world  crisis./ But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  this 
reaction  and  that  of  the  years  1928-29,  in  that  the  latter  was  fomented 
by  the  large  loans  contracted  abroad,  while  in  the  reaction  of  the  last 
3  years  there  has  been  no  participation  of  foreign  capital:  the  financing 
of  investments,  especially  in  construction,  as  also  the  expansion  of 
the  manufacturing  industries,  has  been  effected  with  the  country’s 
own  means. 

Undoubtedly,  the  large  amounts  of  capital  mobilized  in  Chile  have 
their  origin  in  great  part  in  the  inflation  that  took  place  in  the  years 
1931-32.  The  abundant  funds  that  had  been  lying  idle  in  the  banks 
and  other  institutions  have  gradually  entered  the  market  to  aid 
business  development  very  efficaciously.  Hence  this  development  is 
to  a  certain  extent  of  a  precipitate  nature,  which  makes  many  fear 
that  after  a  while  an  adverse  reaction  may  set  in.  It  is  very  possible 
that  this  may  happen,  but,  for  the  moment,  there  are  no  concrete 
signs  indicative  that  a  change  in  the  existing  general  conditions  is 
impending. 

There  are  some  who  hold  the  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  the  country 
would  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  resort  again  to  inflation. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a  policy  would  signify 
in  the  long  run  the  complete  ruin  of  the  country.  I  admit  that  were 
it  not  for  the  inflation  of  the  years  1931-32  the  present  reaction  in 
business  would  not  have  assumed  its  actual  proportions,  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  large  amounts  of  capital  have 
been  acquired  at  a  very  high  price.  The  external  value  of  the  cur-  ^ 
rency  has  dropped  to  one-fifth  of  the  old  gold  parity,  while  the  internal  / 
value  has  depreciated  to  less  than  one-half.  The  purchases  effected ' 
by  the  country  abroad  have  to  be  paid  for  very  dearly,  in  spite  of  the 
low  prices  ruling  in  the  principal  markets  of  supply,  and  in  the  country 
the  purchasing  power  of  capital  is  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was 
formerly. 
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To  the  foregoing  is  added  a  grave  social  problem  in  that  the  income 
of  the  salaried  class,  although  it  has  increased  shghtly,  is  still  main¬ 
tained  very  much  below  the  real  purchasing  power  which  it  had 
before  inflation  took  place.  This  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  sal¬ 
aries  to  the  greatly  lowered  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  is  only 
at  present  being  taken  up  by  the  Government,  which  has  appointed 
a  commission  compose<l  of  representatives  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  different  industrial  activities  with  a  view  to  studying  the  living 


NEW  YORK  STREET, 
S.\NTIAaO,  CHILE. 

A  satisfying  trend  in  indus¬ 
trial  development  marked 
the  past  year  in  Chile,  and 
forecast  a  period  of  further 
business  expansion. 


conditions  of  the  salaried  class  and  proposing  the  necessary  measures 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  It  was  not  possible  two  or  three 
years  ago,  on  account  of  the  critical  situation  of  business  and  trade 
following  inflation,  to  take  up  this  question  which  today  is  a  matter 
of  great  urgency.  And  notwithstanding  that  there  are  many  who 
fear  that  an  increase  in  salaries  may  bring  in  its  wake  a  further 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  tliis  measure  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  real  consolidation  of  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country.  The  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  large  mass  of 
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the  community,  a  mere  problem  of  distribution  of  wealth,  will  not 
fail  to  produce  its  beneficial  effects  on  production  in  general;  but  the 
fears  that  as  a  result  thereof  the  currency  may  again  be  depreciated 
are  unfounded. 

The  currency  of  a  country  is  depreciated  if  exchange  instruments  are 
issued  in  arbitrary  and  greater  amounts  than  the  market  spontane¬ 
ously  requires,  consequent  on  the  normal  development  of  business. 

We  have  been  able  to  appreciate  this  very  clearly  during  the  years 
of  inflation  in  Chile.  But  a  currency  can  be  maintained  stable,  that 
is  to  say,  at  its  real  purchasing  power,  if  the  emissions  are  always 
adjusted  to  the  real  and  legitimate  necessities  of  the  market. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  present  monetary  policy  of  Chile 
is  based.  This  policy  is  the  result  of  very  trying  experiences.  The  \ 
years  1930-31,  i.  e.,  the  period  of  deflation  through  which  the  country  ' 
had  to  pass,  have  shown  that  a  sudden  and  sharp  increase  in  the  \ 
value  of  the  currency  can  be  a  real  catastrophe  to  a  country.  In  f 
the  ensuing  years,  the  opposite  has  taken  place  and  the  depreciation  / 
of  the  currency,  owing  to  inflation,  has  been  no  less  a  catastrophe/^ 
to  Chile.  It  has  only  been  since  the  middle  of  1933  that  the  country 
has  recovered  a  more  normal  position,  and  if  ('hile  counts  today  on  a 
relatively  stable  currency,  both  in  the  country  and  abroad,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  since  then  a  policy  has  been  followed  which 
endeavors  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  deflation  or  inflation. 

We  are  not  adherents  of  the  policy  of  a  “commodity-peso”.  To 
regulate  a  currency  according  to  the  variations  in  price  indices, 
which  of  themselves  are  very  problematical,  is  a  very  ungrateful  task 
and  we  share  the  opinion  of  that  English  banker  who  said;  “A 
managed  currency  is  always  a  mismanaged  currency.”  In  the  United 
States  the  ideal  policy  is  proclaimed  to  be  that  which  tries  to  eliminate 
from  the  price  movement  all  influence  arising  from  gold;  however, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  influence  prices  by  means  of  an  artificial 
sub-devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  through  a  special  fund  the  internal 
value  of  the  currency  continues  to  be  manipulated.  We  believe 
that  in  order  to  have  a  stable  currency  not  only  must  the  influence 
of  gold  be  eliminated  from  the  price  movement,  but  also  that  of' 
money  other  than  gold,  that  is,  all  monetary  influence  in  general. 

The  practical  effects  that  such  a  policy  has  produced  in  Chile  are 
quite  evident.  During  the  last  three  years  the  level  of  wholesale 
prices  has  moved  almost  horizontally  with  a  slight  downward  tend¬ 
ency;  the  fluctuations  of  the  index  have  been  decreasing  year  by 
year  and  are  now  limited,  almost  exclusively,  to  variations  of  a  seasonal 
nature.  The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  has  been  maintained,  also 
w'ithin  seasonal  variations,  practically  stable.  And  as  the  external 
value  of  a  currency  is  a  direct  function  of  the  internal  value,  the  same 
relative  stability  in  the  e.xchange  rates  is  noticed.  The  average  of  the 
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external  value  of  the  peso  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  1.20d.  gold.  Just  as  in  wholesale  prices,  the  margin  within 
which  the  variations  in  the  exchange  rate  of  the  peso  takes  place  has 
been  reduced  considerably  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year  it  was  only  1 1  himdredths  of  Id.  gold,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  9  per  cent  of  the  de  facto  parity  of  the  peso  with  gold. 

It  is  especially  notable  that  this  relative  stability  of  prices  and 
exchange  rates  has  been  maintained  and  accentuated,  notwithstanding 
the  large  expansion  of  business.  Mining  production  has  increased 
by  187  percent  as  from  the  end  of  1932  to  September  1935.  In  the 
same  period,  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  industries  has 
augmented  by  more  than  30  percent.  As  regards  foreign  trade, 
exports  will  amoimt  in  1935  to  approximately  500  miUion  gold  pesos 
as  compared  with  282  millions  in  1932;  imports  have  also  increased 
and  will  total  in  1935  more  or  less  300  millions,  as  against  only  182 
millions  in  1933.  Bank  advances,  which  at  the  end  of  1932  had 
touched  their  lowest  level,  increased  up  to  September  1935,  by  almost 
600  million  pesos,  i.  e.,  by  56  percent.  Credit  operations  in  national 
currency  are  today  at  a  level  higher  by  10  percent  than  the  peak 
point  reached  in  March  1930,  before  the  period  of  deflation  set  in. 
Both  wholesale  and  retail  sales  have  increased  considerably.  Con¬ 
struction  activities  have  shown  extraordinary  expansion,  the  volume 
being  higher  than  that  for  1929. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the  stability  of  the  general  level  of  prices 
in  the  country  has  been  maintained  and  accentuated,  and  thereby 
the  real  stability  of  the  currency.  This  gives  ground  for  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  money  should 
there  be  a  certain  decline  in  economic  activities.  And  should  this 
be  possible,  the  effects  which  a  crisis  might  produce  in  the  country 
would  be  greatly  attenuated. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  policy  in  the  above  sense  depends  principally  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  one  factor,  viz,  the  budget  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  budget  of  the  nation  has  been  balanced  for  the  past  three  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  Government  still  had  to  resort  to  the 
Banco  Central  de  Chile  for  financial  assistance,  but  subsequently, 
by  means  of  new  taxes  levied,  it  has  been  possible  to  free  the  budget 
entirely  from  dependence  on  additional  issues  of  currency.  The  com¬ 
petent  administration  of  the  public  finances  by  the  present  Minister 
of  Finance  holds  out  the  hope  that  in  1936,  also,  expenditure  will 
be  kept  strictly  within  ordinary  income  and  that  there  will  not  be  a 
new  deficit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  deficit  carried  over  from 
previous  years  will  be  totally  liquidated  this  year,  which  would 
signify  the  complete  restoration  of  the  public  finances  to  a  healthy 
position. 
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The  debt  which  the  Government  contracted  with  the  Banco  Central 
during  the  inflation  period,  amounting  to  more  than  700  million 
pesos,  was  consolidated  at  the  end  of  1934  in  a  long-term  loan  carrying 
2  percent  interest  and  1  percent  cumulative  amortization  annually, 

The  consolidated  internal  debt  of  the  Government  at  present  is 
1,386  million  pesos.  The  service  of  this  debt  has  never  been  sus¬ 
pended,  not  even  during  the  period  of  deflation.  The  external  con¬ 
solidation  debt  amounts  at  present  to  2,431  million  pesos  of  6d. 
gold.  The  arrangement  which  in  1935  was  proposed  to  creditors 
with  regard  to  its  service  provides  for  the  maximum  amount  of  funds 
which  the  country  is  able  to  devote  to  this  purpose  and  which  it  can 
transfer  abroad  without  seriously  disturbing  the  balance  of  payments 
or  endangering  the  process  of  reconsolidation  of  the  internal  economic 
situation. 

Given  the  present  situation  of  Chile,  her  economic  policy  must  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  she  will  be  permitted  to  develop 
all  her  sources  of  production  and  create  the  capital  which  she  re¬ 
quires  through  her  own  efforts.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  present  monetary  system  be  maintained 
intact  with  a  view  to  fostering  and  stimulating  savings  and  the 
natural  formation  of  capital.  If  the  country  follows  this  policy, 
its  progress  will  be  slower  and  not  so  precipitate  as  in  the  past,  but 
it  will  be  healthier,  more  organic  and  more  lasting. 


From  Robert  Geretman's  "Chile/* 

A  SHEEP  RANCH  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE 
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By  JULIO  CARO 

Manager,  Bani^  of  the  Republic  of  Colombxa 

CioLOMBIA  has  been  endeavoring  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
1935,  to  extend  and  facilitate  banking  credits  for  increasing  production, 
especially  in  agriculture.  Helpful  measures  in  this  field  have  been  the 
adoption  of  legislation  permitting  liens  on  agricultural  products  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit 
Bank.  By  means  of  agricultural  liens  this  bank,  and  commercial 
banks  as  well,  can  make  loans  guaranteed  by  stock  or  crops  in  the 
field  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year  at  5  percent  annual  interest. 
These  loans,  which  may  be  discounted  at  the  bank  of  issue  at  3  per¬ 
cent,  are  a  form  of  credit  whose  use  has  increased  considerably  in 
recent  years. 

The  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit  Bank  was  founded 
by  law  no.  57  of  1931,  afterwards  amended  by  decrees  nos.  553  and 
849  of  1932.  Its  capital,  furnished  entirely  by  the  State,  was  originally 
2,600,000  pesos,  but  it  was  planned  to  raise  it  to  3,500,000  pesos  in 
1935,  in  accordance  with  the  Government  plan  to  increase  it  as  soon 
as  possible  to  5,000,000  pesos.  Although  the  bank  is  an  official  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  plays  an  important  part  in  its 
organization  and  operation,  for  the  latter  appoints  directly  one  of  the 
four  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  presents  lists  of  agricul¬ 
turists  and  industrialists  from  which  the  Government  names  two 
more.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  also  selects  the  auditor  for  the 
Credit  Bank.  Recently  the  Credit  Bank  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  National  Savings  Bank,  which  has  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  pesos  and  deposits  of  4,000,000  pesos,  and  has  been  em¬ 
powered  to  invest  50  percent  of  these  sums  in  loans  secured  by  agri¬ 
cultural  liens.  To  the  increased  assets  of  the  Credit  Bank  must  also 
be  added  its  privilege  of  rediscount  in  the  bank  of  issue.  These  powers 
have  enabled  it  to  amplify  its  agricultural  and  industrial  operations 
considerably,  thus  rendering  a  great  service  to  national  economy,  for 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  have  been  conducted  prudently  and  skillfully. 

This  service  Mrill  be  made  still  more  effective  by  extending  it  to 
productive  districts  which,  because  of  their  isolation,  have  been 
practically  denied  the  benefits  of  bank  credit.  Regional  credit  societies 
have  begun  to  function  in  the  principal  cities  of  such  districts,  with 
capital  contributed  by  the  Department  and  municipalities,  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  and  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers  of 
the  respective  districts.  These  institutions  are  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  which  discounts  their  obligations 
and  then  may  rediscount  them  with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  In  this 
way  the  latter  can  safely  and  effectively  extend  its  credit  in  support  of 
production  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  country.  The  National 
Government  has  taken  special  interest  in  organizing  these  societies 
and  in  increasing  their  number,  and  successfully  urged  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Assemblies  in  1935  to  add  to  their  capital  by  appropriations. 

Another  factor  in  stimulating  agricultural  production  is  the  policy 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  make  loans  backed  by  bonds  issued  by 
the  storage  warehouses  maintained  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Coffee  Growers  in  the  principal  commercial  centers.  Such  bonds  are 
secured  by  national  products,  such  as  coffee,  wheat,  tobacco,  etc., 
and  bear  the  very  low  interest  of  3  percent  a  year. 

These  persistent  efforts  to  extend,  facilitate  and  cheapen  credit  for 
stimulating  production  have  been  accompanied  by  steps  for  agricul¬ 
tural  development.  With  the  greater  appropriations  made  for  1936, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  preparing  to  put  into  effect  an  extensive 
plan  of  agricultural  promotion  through  the  spread  of  information, 
more  experiment  farms  and  stations,  and  the  importation  of  seeds 
and  machinery  to  be  sold  to  farmers  at  cost  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
distributed  free  of  charge. 

To  make  the  results  more  effective  it  was  very  sensibly  decided  to 
concentrate  at  first  on  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco,  since  their 
cultivation  can  be  enormously  increased  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  grown  and  the  abundance  of  suitable  land. 

Coffee,  another  crop  admirably  adapted  to  conditions  in  Colombia, 
is  grown  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  which  this  commodity  has  had  to  face  in  recent  years.  The 
National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  calculates  that  coffee  exports 
in  1935  will  total  3,670,000  bags  (of  132  pounds  each),  the  largest 
amount  ever  reported,  and  a  17  percent  increase  over  the  1934  exports. 

Bananas,  another  important  crop,  are  being  cultivated  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities.  Both  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  around  the  Gulf  of 
Urab&,  large  plantations  are  being  established  under  conditions  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  around  the  Magdalena  River,  especially  as  the  new 
districts  are  not  subject  to  damage  from  occasional  hurricanes. 

Mining  is  another  field  of  national  production  which  holds  promise 
of  great  development.  The  high  price  of  gold,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  national  currency,  has  stimulated  gold  mining  in  the  last  three 
years.  Considerable  capital  has  recently  been  invested  in  modern 
machinery  and  the  geological  survey  of  new  mining  regions  which 
seem  to  be  promising  fields.  Colombian  gold  production,  which  in 
1932  amounted  to  7,721  kilograms  of  fine  gold,  rose  to  10,704  kilo¬ 
grams  in  1934,  thus  placing  our  country  first  among  gold-producing 
nations  in  South  America. 
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Courtaay  of  SCADTA. 

THE  AIRPORT  AT  BARRANQUILLA,  COLOMBIA. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  nation  in  recent  years  in  the  elimination  of  transportation  difficulties. 

Colombia  boasted  the  first  aerial  transportation  system  in  the  Americas. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  successfully  backed  this  movement, 
setting  up  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  gold  in  all  producing  centers 
and,  because  of  its  special  facilities  for  exporting  this  commodity, 
paying  a  higher  price  than  the  miners  could  have  obtained  by  export¬ 
ing  it  directly.  Moreover,  the  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Mining 
Credit  Bank  is  at  present  considering  how  best  to  arrange  mining 
credit,  for  the  development  of  such  credit  is  indispensable  if  mining  is 
to  be  placed,  as  it  deserves,  in  the  front  ranks  of  national  industry. 

Petroleum,  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  only  in  the  concessions 
of  the  Tropical  Oil  Company,  is  being  exploited  to  the  limit  of  the 
company’s  transportation  facilities.  Other  oil  companies,  such  as  the 
Catatumbo  and  Carare,  are  just  beginning  their  surv  eys. 

A  renewed  interest  has  been  taken  in  silver  mines,  which  once  were 
actively  operated  but  were  abandoned  when  the  price  of  silver  dropped. 
A  company  with  large  capital  has  just  been  formed  in  London  to 
exploit  the  famous  Frias  Mines,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
extensive  silver  deposits  knoA^ui  to  exist  in  Colombia  will  induce 
others  to  follow  its  example. 

Gold  and  silver  are  not  the  only  metals  mined  in  the  country.  The 
production  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  developed  when  better  and  cheaper 
transportation  makes  our  rich  iron  deposits  economically  exploitable. 
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Manufacturing  has  also  been  stimulated,  thanks  to  a  higher  tariff. 
The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
although  woolen  textiles,  footwear,  and  tobacco  products  have  also 
been  made  in  considerable  quantities. 

Transportation  difficulties  have  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  rising 
production  in  Colombia.  The  peculiar  topography  of  the  country 
and  the  fact  that  its  most  densely  populated  regions  lie  between  the 
steep  ranges  of  the  Andes  have  made  communication  difficult  and 
expensive.  Nevertheless,  the  nation  has  made  a  great  effort  in  the 
last  15  years  to  build  railways  and  roads,  and  its  achievement  in  this 
respect,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  just  noted,  is  probably  superior 
to  that  accomplished  in  the  same  period  by  any  other  country  of  Latin 
.Vmerica.  These  means  of  communication,  added  to  the  river  and  air 
routes,  have  brought  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  formerly 
quite  isolated,  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  have  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  great  economic  transformation  the  nation  has 
undergone  in  the  last  few  years. 

Besides  taking  an  interest  in  agriculture  and  the  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  education,  the  Government  has  continued  to  promote 
public  works,  especially  highways.  The  road  connecting  Bogota  with 
Villavicencio,  on  the  eastern  plains,  is  practically  completed.  This  is 
a  very  important  highway,  for  the  President  hopes  to  extend  it  along 
the  Meta  River  as  far  as  Puerto  Carreno,  on  the  Orinoco  River,  at  the 
Venezuelan  border.  Improved  communication  will  open  to  settle¬ 
ment  a  vast  fertile  region  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  possibilities,  has 
been  virtually  unproductive  by  reason  of  its  isolation. 

At  present  Colombia  seems  to  be  following  a  policy  as  regards  pro¬ 
duction  similar  (though  on  a  smaller  scale)  to  that  long  followed  by 
the  United  States;  the  development  of  its  domestic  market  as  the 
foundation  of  foreign  trade.  The  domestic  market  of  Colombia, 
given  the  population  of  the  country,  can  reach  considerable  propor¬ 
tions,  but  it  must  be  created,  so  to  speak.  Contributory  factors  in  its 
creation  are  more  extensive  and  cheaper  transportation,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  internal  trade  barriers,  more  widespread  education,  and  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  among  the  people  in  general,  thus 
increasing  their  capacity  as  both  producers  and  consumers.  Wlien 
the  domestic  market  has  thus  been  developed  to  its  highest  point,  it 
will  be  a  firm  foundation  for  a  considerable  foreign  trade. 

To  establish  national  progress  by  these  and  other  means,  internal 
peace  has  been  and  necessarily  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  and  indis¬ 
pensable  factor.  Fortunately,  Colombia  has  enjoyed  such  peace  for 
the  last  33  years,  as  the  result  of  a  civil  regime  which  has  guaranteed 
the  free  exercise  of  all  rights,  and  realized  practically  and  beneficially 
the  great  ideal  expressed  in  the  motto  on  our  national  coat  of  arms: 
Liberty  and  order. 
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Aided  by  an  internal  political  situation  which  has  been  almost 
uniformly  peaceful  throughout  her  history,  the  RepubUc  of  Costa 
Rica,  like  the  rest  of  world,  was  still  grappling  in  1935  with  the  difficult 
problems  brought  about  by  the  economic  collapse  of  1929.  And, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  her  people, 
the  prosperity  of  her  Government,  and  its  power  to  meet  current 
expenses  and  carry  out  pubUc  improvements,  all  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  sale  of  a  few  exportable  commodities,  mainly  coffee, 
bananas  and  cacao,  this  progressive  land  of  541,000  industrious  souls 
was  waging  a  courageous  fight  against  the  depression.  In  this  strug¬ 
gle,  she  was  not  deterred  by  the  storms  and  floods  which  played  havoc 
with  agriculture  in  the  northern  districts,  disrupting  communication 
by  railway,  destroying  bridges  and  isolating  towns  and  villages. 
Work  went  on  in  all  sections,  and  material  progress  was  reported  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  banana  industry,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new,  extensive  plantations  along  the  Pacific  coast,  was  found 
to  be  highly  gratifying,  even  though  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
they  yield  their  first  crop.  As  to  banana  exports  during  1935,  a 
blight  which  infested  some  of  the  Atlantic  plantations  caused  a  drop 
of  about  300,000  stems,  if  compared  with  the  1934  shipments,  which 
totalled  3,210,169  stems.  Cacao  exports  were  lower  than  in  1934, 
but  prices  were  relatively  high  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
product  in  foreign  markets.  Efforts  were  made  to  organize  this 
important  industry  properly,  by  establishing  cooperative  societies 
among  the  large  number  of  farmers  of  limited  means  who  control  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  country’s  production  of  cacao. 

The  coffee  industry,  which  supplies  about  70  percent  of  the  Costa 
Rican  export  trade,  had  a  year  featured  by  low  prices  abroad.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  col6n,  subsequent  to  the 
month  of  February,  brought  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  coffee  growers 
whose  situation  had  been  most  distressing.  Coffee  exports  during  the 
1934-35  crop  year  showed  a  marked  increase  over  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period,  with  367,943  bags  shipped  up  to  September  15,  1935, 
when  most  of  the  exportable  stock  had  been  disposed  of,  as  compared 
with  270,618  bags  to  September  15,  1934.  The  larger  part  of  these 
exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  usual,  although  its  purchase 
of  163,241  bags  represented  only  44  percent  of  the  year’s  shipments,  as 
against  more  than  68  percent  during  1933-34.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  totaled  64,442  bags,  compared  to  15,000  in  the  previous 
year,  while  138,665  bags  went  to  continental  Europe. 
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The  statistical  position  of  Costa  Rican  coffee,  as  viewed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  appeared  to  be  “excellent  in 
most  markets”  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop-year,  in  November, 
and  “better  than  it  has  been  in  years.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  “on 
October  31  the  carry-over  in  London,  the  principal  center  for  Costa 
Rican  coffee,  was  only  5,000  bags  for  the  1934-35  crop”,  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  “the  carry-over  at  the  same  time  the  preceding 
year  of  about  27,000  bags.  Furthermore,  the  carry-over  in  Germany 
was  likewise  small.” 


COSTA  RICAN  BAN.\NAS 

Bananas,  coffee,  and  cacao 
are  the  three  agricultural 
products  upon  which  the 
economic  welfare  of  the 
Republic  depends. 


Courtesy  of  Maouel  GonsfUoa  Zelod6D. 


The  general  business  situation  seemed  to  have  become  adjusted, 
by  the  end  of  1935,  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  col6n,  quoted  at 
around  6.85  to  the  dollar  during  the  last  quarter,  after  a  period  of 
exchange  agitation  in  which  it  declined  from  4.25,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  to  7  colones  per  dollar  on  August  21.  The  foreign 
exchange  control  system,  as  modified  by  a  law  issued  on  Februan* 
23,  1935,  operated  with  satisfactory  results.  Pursuant  to  its  provi¬ 
sions,  a  Produce  Export  Control  Board,  dependent  on  and  maintained 
by  the  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica,  saw  to  it  that  the  foreign 
exchange  obtained  by  exporters  through  the  sale  of  their  products 
was  brought  into  the  country,  and  granted  permits  for  the  purchase 
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of  exchange  to  those  persons  who  needed  it  to  fulfill  commercial 
engagements,  meet  family  obligations,  pay  educational  expenses 
abroad  or  for  other  similar  purposes.  The  board  fixed  the  rate  at 
which  foreign  exchange  could  be  bought  and  sold,  but  there  was  also 
an  uncontrolled  street  market  offering  lower  quotations.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  February,  1935,  modifications  was  to  permit  rates  to 
move  in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand.  On  July  10  new 
amendments  were  introduced  in  the  law,  giving  in  effect  preferential 
treatment,  regarding  foreign  exchange,  to  those  countries  which 
purchase  most  Costa  Rican  exports,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  difficult  for  the  exporters  of  countries  which  buy  little  or  nothing 
from  her,  to  collect  for  goods  sold  to  Costa  Rica. 

Local  manufacturing  industries  benefited  to  a  great  extent  from 
increased  cost  of  imports,  and  enjoyed  a  rather  prosperous  year,  a 
bright  spot  in  the  general  economic  situation,  even  though  domestic 
industry  accounts  for  a  rather  small  part  of  the  country’s  total 
business  activity.  “It  is  the  importing  business’’,  said  a  recent 
report  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  “which  sup¬ 
plies  the  country  with  most  of  its  luxuries  and  many  of  its  necessities, 
and  it  is  this  branch  of  business  which  is  most  affected  by  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  exports  and  the  weakened  exchange  value  of  the 
col6n.” 

Activities  in  the  branch  of  public  works  included  some  highway 
construction,  and  the  building  of  new  rural  schools  and  of  water  supply 
systems  in  several  of  the  smaller  cities.  The  water-works  at  Punta- 
renas,  most  important  of  the  public  works  projects  undertaken,  was 
completed  in  the  month  of  August,  1935. 

The  principal  sources  of  national  income  are  provided  by  customs 
duties,  the  Government  liquor  monopoly  and  the  Government- 
administered  Pacific  Railway.  Estimates  made  late  in  the  year 
pointed  to  a  drop  of  about  2,000,000  colones  in  customs  revenues, 
as  compared  to  those  of  1934,  when  collections  amounted  to  13,012,- 
340.67  colones.  In  an  effort  to  balance  the  nation’s  budget,  the 
Government  decreed  new  direct  taxes  on  business,  effective  January 
1,  1936,  and  affecting  banking  houses,  exchange  brokers,  cigarette 
manufacturers,  agents  and  representative  of  foreign  firms,  and 
others.  Figures  were  lacking  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the 
Fdbrica  Nacional  de  Licores  (National  Liquor  Distillery),  which  in 
1934  reported  a  net  income  of  2,625,637.36  colones;  but  the  Pacific 
Railway  showed,  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1935,  opera¬ 
tion  earnings  of  909,807  colones,  or  more  than  double  those  of  the 
previous  year.  This  constitutes  further  proof  of  the  rapid  strides 
which  agriculture  and  commerce  are  making  throughout  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Guanacaste,  Puntarenas,  and  in  the  sections  of  Alajuela 
reached  by  this  modem,  electrified  railroad  line. 
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The  facilities  offered  by  this  railway  continue  to  aid  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  industry  in  Costa  Rica.  This  is  the  tourist  trade, 
which  has  shown  a  substantial  growth  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  during  1935  was  given  added  impetus  through  the  intensive 
efforts  of  the  National  Tourist  Board.  Hundreds  of  visitors  who 
land  at  Port  Lim6n,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  travel  over  the  North¬ 
ern  Railroad  to  the  nation’s  capital,  San  Jos6,  are  able  to  continue 
across  the  continent,  reaching  the  Pacific  port  of  Puntarenas  after  a 
five-hour  trip  on  the  electrified  railroad.  With  the  effective  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  conducted  by  the  National  Tourist  Board,  and  the 
favorable  response  it  has  been  receiving  abroad,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  tourist  trade  will  assume  a  place  of  importance  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  of  Costa  Rica. — F.  J.  H. 


ORAN  nOTEL,  SAN  JOSfe,  COSTA  RICA. 
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During  the  past  year  Cuba  continued  to  enjoy  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  economic  conditions  which  began  in  1934,  particularly  since 
the  adjustment  in  its  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States 
through  the  new  reciprocal  trade  agreement.  Reviewing  the  progress 
made  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1935,  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  recently  stated:  “It  is  evident  that  acute  economic 
distress  has  been  relieved  in  most  sections,  and  that  unemployment 
has  been  reduced  by  public  works  activity  and  by  increasing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work  in  private  industries.  Labor  legislation,  particularly 
the  minimum  wage  law,  has  improved  working  conditions  and  in¬ 
creased  the  purchasing  power  of  this  large  segment  of  the  population. 
Increased  prices  obtained  for  leading  commodities  have  brightened 
the  outlook  for  many  agricultural  and  industrial  producers  and  are 
encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  plant  equipment  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Private  construction  is  definitely  increasing.”  * 

In  Cuba  the  depression  began  in  1924  with  the  collapse  of  the  sugar 
market,  or  some  five  years  before  it  was  felt  in  the  majority  of  the 
American  Republics.  Sugar  is  the  predominant  source  of  Cuban 
income,  and  its  price  in  New  York  dropped  from  4  cents  a  pound  in 
1924  to  an  all-time  low  of  0.57  cents  in  the  summer  of  1932,  rising  to 
1.2  cents  in  1933.  In  1934  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  benefited  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  which  provided  for  produc¬ 
tion  control  and  the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas  among  the  various 
areas  supplying  the  United  States  market.  Under  the  act  Cuba  was 
allotted  a  quota  of  1,902,000  short  tons.  At  the  same  time  (May  9, 
1934)  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  which  had  been  raised  from  1.76 
cents  to  2  cents  per  pound  by  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  w^as  reduced 
to  1.5  cents  a  pound. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  Cuban  recovery  during  1935 
was  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  signed  with  the  United  States  on 
August  24,  1934,  which  further  reduced  the  duty  on  sugar,  bringing 
it  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  as  long  as  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  or  their  equivalents  are  operative.  The 
agreement  went  into  effect  on  September  3,  1934.  Under  it  Cuba 
reduces  import  duties  on  a  wide  range  of  American  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  and  grants  other  concessions  to  the  United  States. 
In  exchange,  besides  reducing  the  sugar  tariff,  the  United  States 
grants  substantial  reductions  on  Cuban  rum,  tobacco,  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  together  with  sugar  comprise  over  90 

(“Review  of  EooDomic  Conditions  in  Latin  America  during  January-September,  1935*’,  prepared  in 
tbe  Latin  American  Section,  Division  of  Regional  Information,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  for  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  Houston,  Texas,  November  18-90,  1035. 
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Mainly  because  of  the  improvement  in  the  sugar  industry,  the  chief  source  of  income,  the  Cuban  economic 
situation  at  the  end  of  1935  was  better  than  fot  the  past  decade. 


percent  of  Cuba’s  exports  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
mutual  concessions  granted,  during  the  first  12  months  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  in  effect  (through  August,  1935),  Cuban  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  127.3  million  dollars  as  compared  with 
63.3  million  dollars  during  the  12-months  period  ended  August  30, 
1934.  Similarly  United  States  exports  to  Cuba  increased  from  35.4 
million  dollars  to  56.3  million  dollars. 

To  expedite  further  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the  Second  Export-Import 
Bank  was  established  in  Washington  in  March  1934.  In  April  of 
that  year  the  Cuban  Government  negotiated  a  $4,000,000  loan  with 
the  bank  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  coin  at  the  United  States  mint  10,000,000  standard  Cuban  pesos. 
(The  value  of  the  peso  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  dollar.)  Seven 
and  a  half  million  ounces  of  silver  were  purchased  through  the  bank 
and  the  United  States  Treasury  at  a  cost  of  $3,588,568.83.  Two 
similar  transactions  were  conducted  with  the  bank  in  1935  for  the 
coinage  of  a  second  and  third  issue  of  10,000,000  silver  pesos.  The 
coins  were  retained  in  the  Cuban  treasury  as  full  backing  for  an 
issue  of  silver  certificates  having  an  equivalent  face  value.  On 
November  8  the  Cuban  cabinet  approved  a  decree-law  appropri¬ 
ating  60  percent  of  the  seigniorage  on  the  10,000,000  pesos  of  the 
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third  issue  for  public  works.  This  step  insures  the  continuation  of 
the  program  of  public  works  carried  out  during  1935,  which  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  reducing  unemployment. 

Sugar,  despite  obstacles  to  its  exportation  and  efforts  toward 
diversification,  remains  the  foundation  of  Cuban  economy.  The 
industry  still  employs  the  great  majority  of  the  working  population 
and  produces  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  Thus  any  improvement 
affects  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the  country,  restoring  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  agricultural  population  and  stimulating  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  general.  The  1935  sugar  crop  was  harvested  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  those  of  1934.  There  w'ere  fewer  labor 
difficulties,  sugar  prices  were  higher,  and  the  quantity  that  could 
be  marketed  in  the  United  States  was  known  before  grinding  com¬ 
menced,  the  quota  for  1935  having  been  fixed  at  1,857,022  short 
tons.  Under  an  official  crop  restriction  program  the  mills  ground 
2,537,385  long  tons  of  raw  sugar.  Exports  of  raw  sugar  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  November  15,  1935,  totaled  2,293,124  long  tons,  of  which 
1,467,129  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
1,787,938  and  1,229,511  long  tons,  respectively,  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1934.  Stocks  on  November  15,  1935,  were 
estimated  at  874,687  long  tons,  compared  with  1,266,936  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1934.  During  the  year  1935  the  official  price  for  raw  sugar 
in  warehouse,  Habana,  for  export  improved  from  $1.299246  per 
hundred  pounds,  on  January  1  to  $1.762767  per  hundred  pounds 
on  November  15.  The  field  workers  and  mill  hands  received  con¬ 
siderably  better  wages,  the  minimum  wage  being  established  by  law 
at  80  cents  for  an  8-hour  day  for  the  former  and  $1.00  for  the  latter 
during  the  grinding  season  and  80  cents  during  the  “dead  season.” 

Although  tobacco,  Cuba’s  second  leading  industry,  was  benefited 
by  concessions  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  prices 
during  the  first  part  of  the  year  were  not  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
crop  was  affected  by  a  drought.  Abundant  rains  and  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Spain  improved  the  outlook  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry,  which  was  granted  seasonal  reductions  in  the  United 
States  tariff,  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year,  tomato  raising,  especially, 
employing  many  agricultural  workers.  Local  manufacturing  plants 
are  reported  to  have  advanced  toward  normal  production  schedules 
during  the  year,  while  sales  of  many  of  their  products,  such  as 
processed  foodstuffs,  clothing  and  certain  textiles,  paper,  and  building 
materials,  increased  considerably. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1935,  82,051  tourists  visited  Cuba, 
as  compared  with  78,097  during  the  same  period  in  1934,  and  a 
substantial  improvement  in  tourist  traffic  was  expected  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December. — G.  A.  S. 
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By  CRISTIAn  LUCX) 

Secretary  of  the  Dominican  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States 

'  X' HE  program  for  the  economic  development  of  the  nation  which 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  Dominican  government  under  the  direction 
of  President  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina  culminated  in  1935  in  acts 
marking  notable  progress  in  all  branches  of  national  life. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  activities  both  begun  and  ended  last 
year  was  the  national  census,  in  which  complete  statistics  were  gath¬ 
ered  on  population,  buildings,  farms,  stock,  and  farm  products.  This 
census,  taken  in  the  most  modern  manner,  wull  be  the  source  of  all 
data  necessary  for  promoting  undertakings  of  any  kind.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  statistical  bureau  which  will  function  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  Congress  promulgated  on  November  1  of  last  year  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  census  and  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Furthermore  the  Government  has  endeavored  to  continue  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works,  especially  the  improvement  of  means  of 
communication  and  transportation.  The  new'  road  from  Hato  Mayor 
to  Sabana  de  la  Mar  has  solved  the  transportation  problems  which 
retarded  the  rapid  development  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the 
country.  Four  new  bridges  have  been  opened  to  traffic,  thus  assuring 
farmers,  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  the  public  in  general,  first 
class  communications. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  work  w'as  going  on  the  Government  was 
carrying  out  an  intensive  campaign  for  rural  settlement  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  farms.  Suitable  legislation  and  untiring  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area  of  the  country. 

With  a  view  to  extending  and  improving  the  public  services  related 
to  national  economy,  the  Bureaus  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce 
and  Industry  have  been  reorganized  into  two  Departments:  One  has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  concerning  agriculture  and  labor  and  the 
other  over  those  pertaining  to  commerce  and  industry.  An  act  of 
September  18  reorganized  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Industry  and 
.Vgricultme  and  gave  them  greater  autonomy. 

The  general  tax  law’,  preparatory  to  which  a  scientific  study  of  the 
tax  capacity  of  the  nation  w’as  made,  abolished  the  tax  on  real  estate, 
thus  permitting  the  farmer  to  spend  on  seeds  and  tools  the  amount 
which  he  formerly  had  to  contribute  to  national  revenues. 
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Last  November  the  Dominican  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  commercial  code  with  regard  to  the  organization  and  operation  of 
stock  companies  or  corporations.  The  chief  purposes  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  to  modernize  our  legislation  in  this  respect,  giving  greater 
flexibility  to  the  legal  procedure  and  liberalizing  the  requirements  for 
the  establishment  of  such  companies.  A  single  moderate  tax  has  been 
established  which  replaces  the  former  complicated  and  costly  system. 

Finally,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  port  works  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo,*  started  in  1935,  which  will  permit  ships  of  deep  draft  not 
only  to  enter  the  harbor  but  also  enable  them  to  load  and  unload 
directly  at  the  wharf.  These  improvements,  so  necessary  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  country,  are  now  well  advanced  and  in 
fact  are  already  in  use  to  some  extent.  Their  completion  will  not  only 
beautify  the  capital  of  the  nation  but  will  also  be  a  great  help  in  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  especially  of  tourist  travel,  for  which 
there  are,  at  present,  flattering  prospects. 


•  Formerly  named  Santo  Domingo.— Eiiitor. 


Courteajr  of  th«  Lecatlon  of  the  Dominicen  Republic.  Weehinctoo. 


SAN  RAFAEL  BRIDGE,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 


The  bridge  over  the  Yaque  del  Norte  River,  the  first  of  the  suspension  type  built  in  the  Republic,  was  one 
of  the  projects  in  the  extensive  public  works  pre^ram  which  was  continued  in  1936. 


ECUADOR 


By  GUILLERMO  A.  SURO 

Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Noteworthy  progress  toward  economic  recovery  distin¬ 
guished  the  year  1935  in  Ecuador.  In  contrast  with  the  depressed 
conditions  in  recent  years  1935  was  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
which  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  public  finance  have  shown 
substantial  improvement. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  the  year  was  marked  by  abundant  crops 
which  were  disposed  of  at  generally  satisfactory  prices.  The  crop  of 
cacao,  Ecuador’s  principal  e.xport  commodity,  exceeded  that  of  1934, 
which  was,  considered  the  best  in  several  years  as  regards  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Arrivals  of  cacao  at  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port, 
from  January  to  November  amounted  to  39,031,100  pounds*  as  com¬ 
pared  with  33,448,300  during  the  same  period  in  1934  and  35,093,000 
during  the  whole  of  that  year.  The  quotations  for  this  product  in 
the  Guayaquil  market,  which  were  satisfactory  during  the  first  nine 
months,  showed  a  tendency  to  improve  with  the  liberalization  of 
exchange  control  restrictions  in  October.  The  coffee  crop,  which  is 
next  in  importance  to  cacao,  was  also  good.  In  contrast  ^ith  the 
reduction  in  coffee  shipments  to  Spain,  Ecuador’s  traditional  market 
for  lower  quality  coffees,  e.xports  to  the  United  States  showed  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase,  attributed  to  a  large  extent  to  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates  between  Guayaquil  and  New  York.  The  1935  rice  crop  was 
estimated  in  November  to  equal  or  be  larger  than  the  abundant  one 
obtained  in  1934,  amounting  to  some  85  million  pounds.  Good 
markets  for  this  cereal  were  found  in  Peru,  Chile  and  Bolivia.  Like¬ 
wise  the  cotton  crop  was  expected  to  exceed  the  1934  harvest  by  about 
15  percent.  Because  of  the  expansion  of  the  Ecuadorean  textile 
industry  since  1933  and  government  aid  to  producers,  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  greatly  increased  in  the  province  of  Manabi,  the  1934  crop 
being  double  that  of  1933.  In  November  1935,  the  Government  issued 
a  decree  stating  that  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  domestic  cotton 
for  the  needs  of  the  country  and  forbidding  its  importation  while  this 
condition  obtained.  The  decree  further  provided  that  the  Central 
Bank  would  purchase  the  entire  stocks  of  the  1935  crop  in  the  hands 
of  producers  and  subsequently  sell  it  to  domestic  textile  manufacturers 
at  the  purchase  price  plus  handling  costs. 

■  Spanish  pounds:  each  is  equivalent  to  1.012  English  pounds. 
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Ecuadorean  industries  are  reported  to  have  had  a  very  successful 
year.  The  oldest  and  most  important  industry  in  Ecuador  is  the 
manufacture  of  textiles.  During  1935  this  industry  was  the  most 
jirosperous;  mills  worked  24  hours  daily  and  still  were  unable  to 
meet  local  requirements  for  their  products.  There  are  19  textile  mills 
in  Ecuador,  all  located  in  the  highland  region.  They  employ  some 
3,500  operatives  and  have  an  annual  payroll  estimated  at  1.7  million 
sucres  and  a  total  capitalization  of  10.5  million  sucres.  Twelve  of  the 
19  mills  produce  cotton  textiles  exclusively,  3  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  1  woolen  goods  exclusively,  1  hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods, 
and  2  knitted  products  and  rugs. 

The  shoe  industry,  the  second  most  important  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture,  continued  to  operate  at  the  high  levels  of  1934  when  production 
was  estimated  at  750,000  pairs,  an  increase  of  50  percent  over  that  of 
1933.  In  addition  to  three  factories,  representing  an  investment  of 
2.3  million  sucres,  there  are  over  300  individual  shoemakers  in  Ecuador. 
The  industry  is  supplied  by  eight  main  tanneries  with  an  estimated 
yearly  production  of  800,000  pounds  of  sole  leather  and  some  6,000 
pounds  of  other  leathers.  A  cement  plant  established  in  August  1934, 
and  producing  about  24,000  bags  of  high  quaUty  Portland  cement 
monthly  was  unable  to  meet  the  local  demand,  estimated  at  between 
400,000  to  500,000  bags,  private  construction  having  been  most 
active  throughout  the  countiy.  This  construction  activity  is  one  of 
the  best  indications  of  economic  improvement  in  Ecuador. 

When  complete  figures  for  Ecuador’s  foreign  trade  during  1935  are 
available  they  will  no  doubt  reflect  the  improvement  in  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Statistics  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  year  show 
increases  of  8.7  percent  and  40.1  percent  over  exports  and  imports, 
respectively,  during  the  same  period  of  1934.  Total  exports  from 
January  to  October  amoimted  to  94,330,000  sucres  and  imports  to 
79,978,000  sucres  as  compared  to  86,102,000  sucres  and  47,828,000 
sucres,  respectively,  during  1934.  During  the  first  half  of  1935  there 
was  considerable  apprehension  in  Ecuador  over  the  growing  volume 
of  imports,  which  threatened  to  create  a  large  unfavorable  trade 
balance.  Credit  was  tightened  but  after  July  exports  increased 
sufficiently  to  return  a  favorable  balance.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  leading  supplier  of  Ecuador’s  imports  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  purchaser  of  its  exports. 

On  July  2,  1935,  Ecuador  negotiated  with  France  a  commercial 
modus  vivendi  which,  in  exchange  for  Ecuadorean  reductions  of 
import  duties  on  French  products,  provided  for  an  annual  French 
quota  of  13.2  million  pounds  of  Ecuadorean  coffee.  The  agreement 
was  made  provisionally  effective  in  France  on  November  8. 

Government  revenues  have  also  increased.  Collections  from 
January  to  November  1935  were  59.2  million  sucres  as  compared 
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THE  WATERFRONT  OF  GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR. 

An  abundant  crop  of  cacao— the  chief  agricultural  export— ia  an  important  item  in  the  economic  life  of 
Ecuador.  Nearly  40,000,000  pounds  reached  the  port  of  Guayaquil  during  1035. 


with  41.1  million  sucres  in  the  same  period  of  1934.  The  above  fig¬ 
ures  include  import  and  export  duties  collected,  which  amounted  to 
21.6  and  2.5  million  sucres,  respectively,  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1935  as  compared  wdth  13.6  and  2.3  million  sucres  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1934. 

During  1935  Ecuador  enjoyed  a  stable  currency.  Since  early 
in  February  the  sucre  has  remained  around  10.50  sucres  to  the  dollar. 
The  improvement  in  economic  conditions  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Government  to  remove  practically  all  restrictions  on  foreign 
e.xchange.  On  October  7,  1935,  a  decree  was  issued  repealing  the 
partial  control  of  exchange  in  effect  since  January,  1934,  which  re¬ 
quired  exporters  to  sell  to  the  Central  Bank  25  percent  of  the  exchange 
derived  from  exports  at  the  rate  of  6  sucres  to  the  dollar,  the  balance 
being  disposable  at  the  free  market  rate  of  approximately  10.50 
sucres.  In  view  of  this  decree  Ecuador  may  now  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Latin  American  Republics  which  impose  no  restrictions  on 
normal  transfers  for  commercial  purposes. 

Among  the  numerous  laws  and  decrees  issued  during  the  year  on 
economic  and  social  matters  the  following  must  be  mentioned:  The 
decrees  of  January  6  and  17  and  April  2  creating  a  National  Economic 
Council  as  well  as  an  Economic  Commission  at  Guayaquil  to  advise 
the  Government  on  economic  questions;  the  immigration  and 
colonization  decree  of  February  21  authorizing  a  contract  relative 
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to  immigration  of  Europeans  or  Americans  of  the  white  race  and  pro-  i 

viding  for  grants  of  Government  land  to  settlers;  the  decree  of  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  promulgated  on  February  22,  providing  for  the  extension  of  • 

agricultural  education  to  the  Indian  and  that  promulgated  March  6  f 

excepting  communal  lands  from  taxation;  the  decree  of  March  28, 
modified  on  July  20,  requiring  landowners  to  provide  better  living  | 

conditions  for  agricultural  workers;  the  decree  of  October  16  creat- 
ing  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Inspection  to  see  that  labor  legislation  is 
complied  with;  the  decree  of  October  2  establishing  a  system  of  j 

compulsory  social  insurance  in  the  country  to  include  all  public  and 
private  employees  and  wage  earners  and  creating  a  National  Social 
Welfare  Institute  to  carry  out  its  provisions;  and  the  decree  of  October 
4  regulating  the  operation  of  foreign  insurance  companies  in  Ecuador.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  on  March  14  providing  for  the  es-  ^ 

tablishment  of  exchanges  a  Securities  and  Commodities  Exchange,  i 

the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ecuador,  was  inaugurated  at  Guayaquil  on  I 

September  30,  1935.  ji 


MAKING  JIPI.JAPA  HATS  IN  ECUADOR. 
These  are  erroneously  called  “Panama”  hats. 
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In  reviewing  economic  developments  in  El  Salvador  during  the 
year  1935  there  stand  out  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  balance 
the  budget,  maintain  a  stable  currency  and  strengthen  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  in  other  ways  and  at  the  same  time  render  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  coffee  industry  without  jeopardizing  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  El  Salvador  has  felt  the  effects 
of  lower  coffee  prices,  for  this  product  constitutes  95  percent  of  the 
country’s  exports  and  the  price  which  it  commands  in  the  world’s 
markets  to  a  large  extent  governs  the  general  economic  situation.  In 
quantity  the  1934-35  coffee  crop  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year, 
shipments  during  the  entire  crop  year  (November  1-October  31) 
amounting  to  730,907  bags  ‘  as  compared  with  695,566  bags  during 
the  previous  season. 

Normally  Germany,  wliich  pays  the  highest  prices  for  upland 
Central  American  coffees,  takes  the  largest  share  of  Salvadorean 
coffee  shipments.  The  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  Germany  in 
1934,  which  limited  its  coffee  purchases  to  the  value  of  Salvadorean 
imports  of  German  products,  made  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  1934-35 
crop  in  that  market.  This  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  lai^er  sales 
to  the  United  States.  The  latter  country,  which  took  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  Salvadorean  coffee  exports  during  the  previous  two  years, 
and  only  one  seventh  in  earlier  years,  purchased  half  of  the  1934-35 
crop.  'The  prices  paid,  however,  were  lower  than  those  obtained  for 
similar  grades  m  Europe.  Coffee  shipped  to  the  United  States  was 
sold  almost  exclusively  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Seeking  a  wider 
distribution,  the  Association  of  Coffee  Growers  of  El  Salvador  sent  a 
commission  to  the  United  States  last  September  to  interview  the 
principal  importers  and  roasters. 

El  Salvador  levies  a  tax  of  $2.57  on  each  100  kilograms  of  coffee 
exported  from  the  country,  which  represents,  it  is  estimated,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  Government’s  revenues.  In  order  to  help  the  coffee 
industry  the  Government  has  sacrificed  this  important  portion  of  its 
income.  On  June  28  a  legislative  decree,  signed  by  President  Maxi- 
miliano  H.  Martinez,  reduced  the  export  tax  by  about  two-thirds, 
from  $2.57  to  82  cents  per  100  kilograms.  Of  the  82  cents,  5  cents 
goes  to  the  Coffee  Growers’  Association  and  77  cents  to  the  recently 
established  Mortgage  Bank,  whose  operations  are  of  special  benefit 
to  coffee  growers.  The  reduction  applies  only  to  coffee  of  the  1935-36 
crop  shipped  between  November  1,  1935,  and  October  31,  1936. 
Estimtaes  of  this  new  crop  range  from  700,000  to  725,000  bags  for 

■  Bags  of  69  kilograms  or  152  pounds. 
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export  and  the  loss  in  revenue  to  tlie  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
duty  reduction  has  been  calculated  at  about  2  million  colones.  To 
offset  this  loss  in  part,  import  duties  have  been  collected  since  July  1 , 
1935,  at  the  rate  of  2.50  colones  to  the  dollar,  instead  of  2.20  as  pre¬ 
viously.  (Tariff  rates  in  El  Salvador  are  quoted  in  dollars.)  On  the 
basis  of  1934  figures  this  change  in  the  rate  of  collection  would  increase 
Government  revenues  bj'  about  one  and  a  half  million  colones,  it  is 
estimated. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Government  announced  the  reduction  in 
coftee  duties  it  made  known  that  the  Treasury  balance  on  May  1 
indicated  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  3,202,000  colones  at  the 
end  of  the  1934-35  fiscal  year.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  General  of 
the  Republic  shows  that  the  fiscal  year  closed  on  Jime  30,  1935,  with 
expenditures  of  15,952,867.77  colones  and  revenues  of  19,239,140.37 
colones,  leaving  a  surplus  of  3,286,272.60  colones  or  a  real  surplus  of 
2,116,297.96  colones  if  pending  expenditures  of  1,169,974.64  were 
taken  into  account.  The  budget  for  1935-36  estimates  expenditures 
at  20,790,290  colones  and  revenues  at  21,073,290  colones,  giving  an 
estimated  surplus  of  283,000  colones. 

The  Mortgage  Bank  referred  to  above  was  established  on  January 
29  in  accordance  with  the  law  issued  on  December  20,  1934.  It 
began  operations  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Its  principal 
functions  are  to  make  mortgage  loans  on  rural  and  urban  real  estate 
and  to  issue  its  own  obligations  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  other  instru¬ 
ments,  guaranteed  by  the  mortgages  held,  by  a  special  guaranty  fund, 
by  other  assets  of  the  bank,  and  finally  by  the  Government’s  credit. 
Its  capital  when  organized  amounted  to  900,000  colones,  divided  in 
shares  of  100  colones  each.  The  Association  of  Coffee  Growers 
subscribed  8,838  shares  and  the  Cattle  Raisers  Association  150  shares. 
The  former  association  obligates  itself  to  transfer  to  the  latter  and  to 
individuals  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  to  bring  down  to  40  percent 
its  participation  in  the  Bank’s  capital.  The  Cattle  Raisers  Associa¬ 
tion  obligates  itself  to  subscribe  sufficient  shares  to  acquire  a  20  percent 
interest.  The  portion  of  the  coffee  export  tax  which  goes  to  the  Bank 
is  used  principally  for  the  formation  of  a  10-million  colones  guaranty 
fund.  A  summary  of  the  first  statement  published  by  the  Bank,  as 
of  August  31,  1935,  is  given  below: 


Assets 

Thousand 

colones 

Cash  on  band  and  in  Central  Bank . 

Ixtans: 

1,077 

Short  term  production  loans . 

7fi 

Mortftages  maturing  in  3  years . 

38 

Mortgages  matnring  after  3  years... 

93 

Other  loans . 

10 

108 

Total. . 

1.404 

X, labilities 

Thousand 

colones 

584 

755 

4 

57 

4 

1,4(H 

Guarantee  Fund  and  Other  reserves.... 

Total...... . 

ECONOMIC  PHOGKESS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


Since  the  publication  of  this  statement,  during  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year,  the  Mortgage  Bank  extended  its  operations  as  fast  as 
circumstances  permitted.  The  short  term  production  loans  {creditos 
refaccionarios)  which  appear  in  the  balance  sheet  are  supposedly 
made  only  in  conjunction  with  the  bank’s  mortgage  credits. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  El  Salvador  during 
the  past  year  was  the  operation  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  in  1934.  This  bank  took  over  the 
note-issuing  privilege,  formerly  held  by  three  private  banks,  and 
centralized  all  gold  stocks.*  In  addition  to  the  usual  central  banking 


CUSCATLAN  AVENUE,  SAN  SALVADOR. 

The  operations  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  and  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  were  of  major  importance  in  the 
economic  life  of  El  Salvador  during  1935. 


functions,  the  bank  is  also  empowered  to  perform  agricultural  financing 
operations  and  thus  has  been  able  to  bo  of  substantial  help  to  the 
coffee  industry.  Throughout  1935  the  bank  kept  the  exchange 
rate  of  the  col6n  steady  at  2.50  colones  to  the  dollar.  The  report 
of  the  Bank  as  of  November  30,  1935,  shows  the  ratio  of  gold  to 
notes  in  circulation  to  be  94.72  percent  and  the  reserve  ratio  64.58 
percent.  The  statement  of  November  30,  1935,  when  compared 
with  that  of  November  30,  1934,  shows  that  gold  holdings  have 
increased  4.8  percent  (580,184  colones)  and  note  circulation  decreased 
12.1  percent  (1,818,556  colones). 

•  For  details  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Bank  see  “The  Cenlral  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador",  Bcli  k- 
TiN  of  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union,  Febniary,  1935. 
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The  Government’s  efforts  to  solve  the  private  debt  question  in 
El  Salvador  culminated  on  September  4,  1935,  with  the  issue  of  a 
new  moratorium  law  designed  to  end  the  element  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  these  debts,  establish  definitely  the  rights  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  and  provide  means  for  eventual 
and  orderly  liquidation.  The  law  applies  to  all  mortgages,  rural  or 
urban,  which  were  signed  prior  to  March  12, 1932  and  which  to  prevent 
wholesale  foreclosures  had  been  subject  to  emergency  moratorium 
decrees.  Mortgage  credits  affected  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  guaranteed  by  rural  property  and  those  guaranteed  by  urban 
real  estate.  The  two  classes  are  treated  slightly  differently  as  to 
payment  of  interest,  etc.,  but  both  are  to  pay  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  in  accordance  with  a  table  given  in  the  law,  involving  lower 
costs  during  the  first  few  years,  and  providing  for  eventual  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  amounts  over  a  period  of  15%  years. — G.  A.  S. 


TUE  PORT  OF  CUTUCO  (LA  UNI6N),  EL  SALVADOR. 
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GUATEMALA 


By  E.  SCHAEFFER 

President,  Gudtcnuildn  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space  we  shall  consider  only  the 
most  important  economic  measures  issued  by  the  government  during 
1935  and  a  few  others  will  be  mentioned  because,  although  they  had 
been  passed  earlier,  their  effects  have  been  apparent  only  recently. 

The  government’s  economic  policy,  based  primarily  on  non-inter¬ 
ference  with  the  natural  laws  which  have  controlled  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  has  continued  to  find  expression  in  legblation  in  harmony  with 
these  laws.  Therefore  the  acts  now  in  effect,  instead  of  being  author¬ 
itarian — or  perhaps  arbitrary  might  be  a  better  word  in  many  cases — 
as  is  true  of  the  tendencies  current  in  the  economic  policies  of  most 
countries,  have  unquestionably  helped  facilitate  the  development  of 
our  national  economy  through  natural  channels. 

In  July  1934,  the  Chief  Executive  promulgated  decree  no.  1545, 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  establishing  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Bank  as  a  State  institution  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central 
Bank.  The  main  purpose  of  the  new  institution  was  to  aid  agricul¬ 
ture  by  supplying  loans — usually  for  one  year,  although  the  time  may 
be  extended  to  not  more  than  five  years — for  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
fertilizer,  tools,  and  agricultural  machinery;  for  the  expenses  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  and  constructing  and  repairing  structures  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes;  and  for  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of 
coflfee,  bananas,  sugarcane,  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  rice,  beans,  cacao, 
cotton,  and  ramie.  These  loans  were  to  be  credited  as  a  checking 
account,  at  annual  interest  not  exceeding  6  percent. 

Decree  no.  1634  was,  in  a  sense,  complementary  to  the  foregoing. 
It  authorizes  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  a  State  institution,  to 
establish  and  operate  general  warehouses,' in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Law  of  Credit  Institutions.  The  general  warehouses 
will  sei-ve  not  only  to  give  broader  financial  facilities  for  agriculture, 
but  also  to  benefit  commerce  and  industry. 

This  same  decree,  which  went  into  effect  in  February,  1935,  is  also 
interesting  because  it  appropriates  $250,000  as  a  basis  for  the  activities 
of  the  general  warehouses,  an  appreciable  sum  for  a  country  like 
Guatemala,  especially  in  view  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank  to  obtain  funds  through  the  issue  of  securities. 

The  highway  policy  was  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  the 
economic  life  of  the  country,  especially  because  it  provided  access  to 
the  principal  markets  of  the  interior  for  many  agricultural  regions 
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TRANSPORTING  COFFEE  BY  AERIAL  CABLE  IN  GUATEMALA, 


This  means  is  sometimes  employed  for  oonveying  coffee  over  rugged  terrain.  The  coffee  industry  was  one 
of  those  aided  by  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank. 


which  hitherto  had  had  no  outlet  for  their  products.  The  expenditure 
of  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  modem  road-building  machin¬ 
ery  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 

Previously,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  depression  as  much  and 
as  practically  as  possible,  a  number  of  measures  had  been  issued  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  debtors.  The  most  important  proved  to 
be  the  limitation  of  legal  interest  to  a  maximum  of  8  percent  annually, 
and  the  provision  that  all  obligations,  when  due,  were  to  be  auto¬ 
matically  extended  as  long  as  the  interest  was  paid  pimctually. 
In  September,  1935,  decree  no.  1735  went  into  effect  lowering  the 
maximum  interest  rate  to  6  percent  a  year  for  obligations  in  general 
and  4  percent  for  mortgages  and  crop  loans.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  measure  was  taken  only  after  consultation  and  negotiation  vrith 
the  principal  banking  institutions,  which  are  the  most  important 
creditors.  Finally,  the  Law  of  Relation  between  Debtors  and  Cred¬ 
itors  went  into  effect  in  November;  it  includes  in  a  single  act  the 
various  measures  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  har¬ 
monized  and  improved. 

Of  course,  a  complete  picture  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
protect  and  stimulate  national  economic  activities  would  require  the 
mention  of  many  other  measures;  but  such  enumeration,  even  though 
brief,  would  require  too  much  space, 
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Therefore,  we  conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  most  propitious 
factor  in  the  economic  development  of  Guatemala  has  been  the  state 
of  peace,  order,  and  effective  guarantees  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
country,  as  a  result  of  the  government’s  policy.  These  circumstances 
have  made  unnecessary  any  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers  beyond 
those  inherent  in  the  natural  functioning  of  permanent  political 
institutions. 

The  success  attending  the  legislation  described  would  not  have 
been  so  great  if  one  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  policy  under 
consideration  had  not  been  energetic  action  for  a  radical  reduction  in 
the  national  budget,  accompanied  by  a  successful  effort  to  increase 
imports  and  exports.  Another  important  factor  was  the  imposition 
of  real  economies,  more  careful  administration  and  expenditure  of 
Treasury  funds,  and  the  introduction  of  measures  to  assure  the  probity 
of  public  officials. 


A  SECTION  OF  SIXTH  AVENUE.  GUATEMALA  CITY 
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Haiti  looks  to  the  future  with  justified  hope  and  optimism, 
despite  setbacks  in  her  commerce  brought  about  by  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  the  past  year  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
for  her  products.  Highways,  bridges  and  irrigation  projects  are 
expected  to  give  the  nation  a  real  chance  for  modern  development 
under  a  five-year  public  works  program  formulated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  30  to  35  million  dollars.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  financing  of  this  program  were  provided,  according 
to  press  reports  from  Port-au-Prince,  in  a  recent  law  authorizing 
the  borrowing  of  500,000,000  gold  francs.  Also,  the  diversification 
of  crops  for  export — as  planned  by  the  national  administration — 
through  the  development  of  new'  agricultural  districts,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  contribute  to  the  realization  of  such  a  laudable  objective. 

In  the  year  1935,  efforts  were  continued  to  improve  agriculture  by 
means  of  experimental  work  in  the  field,  and  by  the  fight  on  the  boll 
weevil  and  other  destnictive  insects.  New  interest  in  banana  produc¬ 
tion  has  provided  a  measure  of  relief  for  the  future,  exports  having 
increased  90  per  cent  in  1934-35  over  the  previous  year.  This  increase 
is  attributed  principally  to  the  contract  signed  by  the  Government 
with  the  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  place  the  banana  export  business  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Outstanding,  among  the  international  events  affecting  Haitian 
commerce,  was  the  signing  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  the 
United  States,'  which  “provides  for  reductions  in  the  existing  duties 
of  each  country  on  certain  products  of  particular  interest  to  the 
other,  and  assurances  against  imposition  or  increase  of  duties  on 
certain  other  products”.  Provision  is  also  made  for  an  “uncondi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  treatment  of  each  other’s  commerce  in 
all  respects”,  and  for  protection  against  the  impairment  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  means  of  import  quotas,  internal  taxes  or  exchange  control. 
Haitian  coffee,  cacao  beans,  sisal,  logw’ood,  bananas  and  ginger  root 
continue  to  enter  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  American  import 
duties  on  rum,  fresh  pineapples,  and  mangoes  and  guavas  in  pre¬ 
served  form,  are  lowered,  in  exchange  for  reductions,  granted  by 
Haiti,  on  a  range  of  American  export  products,  industrial  and 
agricultural.  National  treatment  is  provided  with  respect  to  all 
internal  taxes  and  charges  except  for  the  existing  differential  taxes 
on  cigarettes  imported  into  Haiti  and  on  cocoanut  oil  imported  into 
the  United  States.  The  agreement,  which  became  effective  on  June 
3,  1935,  is  to  remain  in  force  for  at  least  3  years.  The  settlement  of 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Haiti  and  her  neighbor,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  is  bound  to  have  a  favorable  reaction  on  the  commercial 
interchange  as  well  as  on  the  general  friendly  relations  of  the  two  nations. 

■  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  July  1935,  p.  571. 
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A  most  important  question  in  Haitian  commercial  circles  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1935  was  the  possible  effect  on  business  of  a  law 
promulgated  on  October  21,  1935,  which  prohibits  foreigners  and 
naturalized  Haitians  from  engaging  in  certain  types  of  retail  trade. 
It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  law  shall  go  into  effect  on  February 
1,  1936,  but  reports  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
indicate  “a  possible  withholding  of  active  enforcement  until  perhaps 
the  present  crop  year  ends  on  July  1,  1936”,  inasmuch  as  the  rather 
short  notice  given  does  not  appear  to  permit  of  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  collect  accounts  receivable  or  to  liquidate  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand.  The  law  is  necessary,  according  to  the  Haitian 
authorities,  because  the  excessive  number  of  “merchant-consignees,  im- 


C'ourteay  of  the  Ijecaliuo  of  Haiti,  Waahinxton. 

GOVERNMENT  BUILDING,  PORT-AU-PRINCE,  HAITI. 

This  building  houses  the  Department  of  Finance  and  other  government  offices. 

port  and  export  merchants,  as  well  as  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 
is  detrimental  to  the  national  economy,  driving  away  the  native 
element  from  a  branch  of  [commercial]  activity  which  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  to  public  prosperity”.  The  law  provides  that  a  foreigner 
may  carry  on  commerce  in  the  Republic  “as  a  merchant-consignee” 
solely  in  open  ports.  The  retail  trade  of  a  long  list  of  articles  given 
in  article  3  of  the  law  is  reserved  to  Haitians  “of  origin”,  defined  as 
those  born  of  “a  father  who  was  himself  Haitian-bom”  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  “a  mother  who  was  herself  Haitian-born”. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  Republic,  on  November  30,  1935, 
amounted  to  54,613,000  gourdes,*  compared  to  58,562,276.60  gourdes 
on  the  same  day  and  month  of  1934.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
November  30,  1933,  was  64,596,000  gourdes. — F.  J.  H. 


>A  gourde  is  equivalent  to  20  cents,  U.  S.  currency 
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J.  HE  Republic  of  Honduras,  covering  an  area  of  about  46,000 
square  miles  and  having  a  population  of  962,685  inhabitants,  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country.  Cacao,  cotton,  sugarcane,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical  products  of  excellent 
quality  are  grown  in  its  fertile  soil,  while  its  immense  forests  supply 
some  of  the  finest  woods  for  both  building  purposes  and  cabinet¬ 
making.  The  lowlands  are  particularly  suited  to  the  production  of 
bananas,  which  are  the  chief  crop  of  the  nation  and  most  important 
item  in  its  foreign  trade.  For  many  years  the  lack  of  adequate  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  was  a  great  handicap  to  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  country,  but  in  recent  years,  and 
especially  in  1935,  the  Government  has  made  special  efforts  to  con¬ 
struct  highways  and  roads,  permitting  the  shipment  of  products 
from  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The  Government  has 
also  stimulated  aviation,  thanks  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  services  bringing  even  remote  regions  of  the  country  into 
contact  with  each  other  and  making  it  possible  to  market  agricultural 
products  hitherto  confined  to  the  inaccessible  regions  where  they  were 
grown.  There  are  more  than  70  airports  in  the  country.  This  has 
been  another  factor  in  improving  economic  conditions.  But  progress 
has  not  been  uninterrupted,  for  Honduras  was  one  of  the  American 
countries  scourged  by  the  great  storms  of  last  October;  these  caused 
the  rivers  of  the  north  coast  to  overflow  their  banks,  flooding  towns, 
highways,  and  railways,  and  washing  away  fields  of  bananas,  wheat, 
sugarcane,  and  other  agricultural  products  whose  cultivation  gave 
work  to  hundreds  of  laborers  and  whose  export  brought  in  consider¬ 
able  revenues  to  the  treasury.  The  Government  was  therefore 
obliged  to  spend  large  sums  to  cover  the  damages,  to  repair  roads, 
construct  bridges,  and  in  other  ways  make  good  the  losses. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  issued  in  1935  regulations  for  leasing 
the  so-called  reserved  zones  of  the  State,  according  to  which  every 
native  or  naturalized  citizen  may  lease  500  hectares  (about  1,235 
acres)  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and  600  hectares  (about  1,480 
acres)  for  stockraising.  This  measure  was  intended  to  help  agriculture 
and  the  cattle  business  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  farms. 
In  the  same  session  the  National  Congress  approved  a  resolution  of 
the  Chief  Executive  establishing  the  so-called  Rural  Settlement 
Plan,  whose  purpose  was  to  intensify  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
improve  the  cattle  industry,  and  protect  the  farmer.  This  plan  is 
applicable  especially  in  the  zones  reserved  for  settlement,  where  lots 
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CourUay  of  F^lix  Canales  Salaaar. 

PUERTO  CASTILLA,  HONDURAS. 

One  of  the  Honduran  ports  on  the  Caribbean,  through  which  large  quantities  of  bananas  are  exported. 


of  20  hectares  (about  50  acres)  each  will  be  granted  to  heads  of  family, 
national  or  foreign.  Two  lots  may  be  granted  to  one  person  imder 
certain  conditions.  Foreign  settlers  importing  at  their  own  expense 
agricultural  machinery,  tools  and  seeds  of  new  crops  will  be  given 
special  consideration. 

The  foreign  trade  figures  for  1935  are  not  yet  available;  in  the 
preceding  year  the  total  foreign  trade  amoimted  to  $20,370,000  of  which 
$8,216,000  represented  imports  and  $12,154,000  exports,  giving  the 
nation  a  favorable  balance  of  $3,938,000.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  those  of  1933,  when  imports  amounted  to  $6,287,563  and 
exports  to  $14,277,199,  show  that  the  former  increased  $1,928,437 
and  the  latter  decreased  $2,123,199. 

In  spite  of  the  depression  from  which  Honduras,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  been  suffering,  the  country  continued  to  meet  the  service 
of  its  foreign  debt  in  1935  as  it  did  in  former  years. 

Another  event  of  economic  importance  took  place  on  December 
18,  1935,  when  Honduras  signed  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  according  to  which  each  of  the  signatory  powers  agreed  to 
grant  reciprocal  tariff  advantages  on  certain  products  of  particular 
interest  to  the  other.  The  agreement  contains  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  clause,  and  specific  safeguards  of  the  type 
embodied  in  similar  agreements  signed  with  other  American  nations 
against  import  quotas,  new  internal  taxes  and  other  developments 
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wliich  might  impair  the  benefits  of  the  agreement.  According  to  its 
terms,  it  will  come  into  operation  30  days  after  the  exchange  of  rati¬ 
fications  in  Tegucigalpa,  having  previously  been  approved  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Honduras  and  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.*  In  return  for  the  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  duty-free  admission  of  bananas  and  a  number  of  other  Hon¬ 
duran  products — wliich  together  represent  about  96  percent  of  the 
imports  of  the  United  States  from  that  country — and  reductions  in 
the  duty  on  some  other  products,  Honduras  agrees  to  grant  duty 
reductions  on  numerous  products  of  the  United  States,  covering 
30  tariff  classifications,  and  ^ves  assurance  against  imposition  or 
increase  of  duties  on  other  stipulated  products,  covering  36  tariff 
classifications. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  signing  of  this  treaty  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  will  continue  to  increase  and  will  constitute  a  firm 
foundation  for  national  prosperity  and  international  friendship. — 
E.  C.  S. 

■  The  agreement  will  become  effective  March  2, 1936.— Editor. 


HIQHWAV  INTO  TEGUCIGALPA. 
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With  warm  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  year  1935,  and  restating  his  absolute  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Nation,  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  addressed  the  Mexican  people 
over  the  radio  on  January  1  to  give  a  detailed  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  national  administration.  While  voicing  his  personal  greet¬ 
ings  to  all  on  the  New  Year,  the  Chief  Executive  called  upon  every 
citizen  to  contribute  his  best  efforts  to  the  tasks  yet  to  be  done.  “In 
this  period  that  marks  a  brief  stage  in  the  onward  march  of  the  new 
Mexico”,  he  said,  “we  should  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of  solidarity,  a  true 
concept  of  values  and  our  dedication  to  this  constructive  and  patriotic 
undertaking,  as  citizens  of  a  nation  that  needs  so  much,  and  is  so 
accustomed  to  sacrifice.” 

President  Cdrdenas  explained  that  the  original  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  called  for  expenditures  in  1935,  to  the  amount  of 
275,795,000  pesos;  but,  with  the  increases  decreed  during  the  year,  it 
finally  reached  a  total  of  305,779,554  pesos.  After  covering  all  com¬ 
mitments  provided  for  in  the  budget,  there  was  a  cash  surplus  of 
32,500,000  pesos  on  hand,  which  is  to  be  used  on  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  projects  included  in  the  1936  program. 

Appropriate  action  was  taken  during  the  year  to  insure  the  sta¬ 
bility,  both  in  conditions  at  home  and  in  international  relations,  so 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Six  Year  Plan  for  economic  recovery 
launched  by  the  present  administration.  A  General  Bureau  of  Popu¬ 
lation  (Direccidn  General  de  Poblacidn)  was  created  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  governments,  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  Mexican  nationals.  Restrictions  were  imposed  on 
the  emigration  of  individual  laborers,  while,  in  the  cases  of  group 
emigration,  measures  were  taken  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  emigrants 
regarding  working  conditions  and  subsequent  return  to  their  native 
land.  In  the  international  field,  the  development  of  Mexico’s  foreign 
trade  was  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Government.  “Sound 
promotion  of  our  exports  and  reduction  of  imports  to  our  indispensable 
needs,  objectives  of  our  consuls  abroad  as  part  of  the  year’s  program”, 
said  the  President,  “called  for  an  intensive  propaganda  on  behalf  of 
our  exportable  products.”  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  value  of 
Mexican  exports  during  the  first  11  months  of  1935  exceeded 
665,000,000  pesos,  according  to  preliminary  figures  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  against  583,000,000  pesos  in  the  same  period  of  1934, 
or  an  increase  of  about  14  percent.  The  approximate  total  of  the 
nation’s  imports,  from  January  1  to  November  30,  amounted  to 
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362,398,000  pesos,  while  the  official  figures  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1934  placed  the  value  of  Mexican  imports  at  304,403,000  pesos,  an 
increase  of  19  percent  in  1935. 

The  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  most  efficient  from  a  technical 
as  well  as  from  a  social  standpoint,  followed  the  general  program  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  January  of  last  year,  when  he  set 
forth  “the  form  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  would  meet 
the  1935  requirements  of  the  Six  Year  Plan,  as  regards  revenues.” 
Import  duties  were  raised  on  a  number  of  articles  similar  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country,  mainly  to  promote  such  industries  as  poultry 
farming,  stock-raising  and  leather  production.  To  further  encourage 
local  development  and  progress,  a  decree  was  issued  permitting  the 
free  entry  of  materials,  machinery  and  equipment  intended  for  road 
construction  in  Lower  California,  as  well  as  of  farming  machinery  for 
the  Northern  Territory  and  the  mechanical  equipment  necessary  to 
open  irrigation  canals  in  the  Valley  of  Mexicali.  The  exportation  of 
the  better  grades  of  chick-|)eas  increased  through  the  operation  of  an 
adequate  quota  system.  With  the  organization  of  the  “Productora  e 
Importadora  de  Papel,  S.  A.”  (Paper  Producing  and  Importing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.),  in  which  the  Government  invested  the  sum  of  500,000 
pesos,  a  check  was  placed  on  the  paper  monopoly  formerly  maintained 
by  a  private  concern.  A  new  customs  law  was  enacted  during  the 
year,  which  “embodies  briefly  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  previous 
law;  modifies  the  provisions  concerning /rec  areas,  and  gives  the  cus¬ 
toms  agents  a  legal  status  pursuant  to  the  latest  amendment  to  the 
the  Constitution,  which  requires  that  they  shall  be  Mexican  citizens.” 

The  currency  reform  instituted  by  the  Mexican  Government 
represented,  according  to  President  Cardenas’  report,  “the  solution 
given  by  the  Federal  Administration  to  the' problem  created  by 
the  progressive  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  world  markets”,  for 
it  was  explained  that  “the  replacement  of  coins  in  circulation  with 
non-metallic  currency  provided  with  sound  backing,  made  it  possible 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  our  currency  at  home,  as  against  prices,  and 
abroad,  as  against  the  currencies  of  other  countries,  in  addition  to 
imparting  flexibility  to  the  national  currency  system.” 

The  Ministry  of  National  Economy  centered  its  efforts  on  “laying 
the  foundations  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  policy  outlined  in  the  Six- 
Year  Plan.  As  concerns  petroleum,  2,659,020  acres  of  land  were 
added  to  the  federal  reserves;  and  in  the  field  of  mining,  109  claims 
were  incorporated  into  those  same  reserves.  Furthermore,  the 
States  of  Puebla  and  Oaxaca  in  their  entirety,  and  portions  of  Gue¬ 
rrero,  Mexico,  Michoac4n,  Colima,  Jalisco,  Veracruz,  Hidalgo,  and 
Quer6taro  were  designated  as  reserve  zones  for  iron  and  coal  mining 
operations.  Foreign  technical  experts  were  engaged  to  carry  out 
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SILVER  MINE  NEAR  PACHUCA,  MEXICO. 
Mexico  is  the  leading  silver-producing  country  in  the  world. 


mining  surveys,  the  first  group  of  geologists  having  visited  Oaxaca 
to  make  a  study  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  iron  and  coal 
mining  regions.  On  April  10,  1935,  the  first  Village  Common  Lands 
census  (Censo  Ejidal)  was  taken;  it  is  expected  to  disclose  the  true 
scope  and  actual  results  of  the  agrarian  reforms;  while  the  second 
Industrial  Census,  which  was  taken  on  the  same  date,  stressed  the 
consumption  of  raw  materials,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  future 
economic  plans. 

The  National  Agricultural  Economic  Council,  established  in  March, 
1934,  was  installed  as  a  technical  advisory  board  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  federal  and  local  authorities 
with  those  of  private  enterprise,  and  by  the  end  of  1935  had  secured 
the  signing  of  agreements  with  24  States.  Moreover,  local  district 
councils  for  the  promotion  of  farming  and  stock-raising  had  been 
organized  in  3  States.  Authorization  was  granted  for  the  operation 
of  96  farm  and  stock-raising  associations,  and  of  92  farming  cooper¬ 
ative  societies;  special  attention  was  given  to  the  fight  against 
locusts,  an  agreement  signed  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
(luatemala  calling  for  simultaneous  action  against  them  in  both 
countries;  effective  war  was  waged  against  the  fruit  fly,  the  boll 
weevil  and  other  pests  so  harmful  to  agriculture;  and  progress  was 
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made  in  the  plan  which  will  make  it  possible  to  establish  new  farm¬ 
ing  centers  settled  by  Mexican  citizens  now  living  abroad,  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  return  home.  The  irrigation  program  laid  down  for  the 
year  was  duly  completed,  at  an  expense  of  10,300,000  pesos;  a  not¬ 
able  achievement,  in  the  opinion  of  President  Ckrdenas,  who  con¬ 
siders  irrigation  “an  essential  prop  to  the  policy  which  seeks  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  nation." 

On  the  fine  roads  which  are  being  built  throughout  the  country, 
more  than  625  miles  of  grading,  surfacing  and  paving  were  completed 
during  1935.  On  the  Mexico  City-New  Laredo  road,  80  miles  of 
grading,  192  miles  of  surfacing  and  263  miles  of  paving  were  put  in 
at  a  cost  of  15,000,000  pesos.  The  SLx-Year  Plan  provides  for  the 
construction  of  2,798  miles  of  highways  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
288,000,000  pesos.  Airports  were  built  at  Matamoros,  Tamaulipas, 
and  Tapachula,  Chiapas;  and  a  new  hangar  was  erected  at  the  Mexico 
City  central  airport.  Improvements  were  made  in  ports,  lighthouses 
and  docks  for  greater  safety  in  navigation.  As  to  railways,  for  which 
the  SLx-Year  Plan  provides  an  expenditure  of  60,000,000  pesos,  work 
was  begun  on  the  lines  from  Uruapan  to  Zihuatanejo  and  from 
Sarabia  to  Campeche. 

President  Cardenas  called  attention  to  the  activity  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Agrarian  Department  in  the  allotment  of  lands  to 
towns  and  villages,  “not  only  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  campesinos 
but  to  provide  a  final  solution  to  this  problem,  which  is  deemed  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  development  of  the  nation.” 
He  said  that  1,412  land  grants  were  made  last  year,  involving  an 
aggregate  of  5,837,542  acres,  to  the  benefit  of  not  less  than  141,001 
campesinos.  This  record,  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
1934,  was  made  possible  by  the  increase  in  the  respective  appropria¬ 
tion,  from  4,800,000  pesos  in  1934  to  7,500,000  pesos  in  1935. 

The  President’s  report  to  the  people,  which  contained  a  detailed 
account  of  the  work  done  by  all  Ministries  and  departments  in  1935, 
presents  also  the  general  program  to  be  followed  by  the  national 
administration  during  the  current  year.  In  the  words  of  Excelsior, 
Mexican  daily,  the  New  Year  speech  impressed  upon  his  fellow  citizens 
“the  thought  that  ours  is  a  great  country,  with  large  economic  re¬ 
sources,  full  of  energy  and  vitality ;  a  nation  in  the  process  of  absolute 
transformation,  and  one  which,  if  it  continues  to  have  the  benefits 
of  peace  and  order,  in  a  few  years  will  become  an  emporium  of  wealth 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  vast  territory." — F.  J.  H. 
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J.'hE  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  during  1935  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  depression  met  with  a  gratifying  measure 
of  success,  and  although  all  underlying  causes  could  not  be  abolished, 
the  general  situation  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  notice¬ 
ably  improved.  President  Juan  Bautista  Sacasa  brought  this  fact 
out  in  his  message  delivered  on  December  15  to  the  National  Congress, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  work  of  his  administration  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  12  months.  He  mentioned  particularly  one  fact  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Government:  low  prices  in  world  markets  for  the 
products  exported  from  the  country  were  still  having  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  the  foreign  exchange  of  Nicaragua. 

Legislation  passed  and  institutions  established  to  further  economic 
progress  had  generally  favorable  results  throughout  the  country.  The 
National  Bank  stimulated  production  especially  of  goods  for  e.xport, 
by  offering  credit  facilities  at  a  low  rate  of  interest;  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  the  bank  saved  many  agriculturists  from  ruin  by  sponsoring  a  read¬ 
justment  between  creditors  and  debtors  which  included  a  scaling  down 
of  the  former’s  demands  to  the  latter’s  capacity  to  pay.  The  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank,  which  opened  January  1,  1935,  had  granted  by  Novem¬ 
ber  30  loans  amounting  to  1,979,245  c6rdobas,  thereby  benefiting 
agriculture,  stockraising,  industry,  and  city  interests.  Some  of  the 
“urban  loans”  made  during  tlie  year  were  used  to  rebuild  and  beautify 
the  capital,  Managua,  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  earth- 
(|uakc  on  March  31,  1931.  The  first  national  pawnshop,  whose 
official  name  is  the  National  Popular  Credit  Bank,  was  opened  in 
Managua  on  November  1,  1935,  and  the  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  establish  agencies  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

The  anti-usury  law  was,  in  the  opinion  of  President  Sacasa,  one 
of  the  measures  most  beneficial  to  the  country  during  the  year.  He 
also  praised  the  effects  of  a  refinancing  law  {Ley  de  Ilahilitacioms) 
which  offered  credit  to  farmers  and  industrialists  threatened  with 
bankruptcy;  the  Conciliation  Law  (between  debtors  and  creditors) 
which  had  brought  relief  to  landowners  with  mortgages  due  on  their 
property;  and  the  new  tobacco  tax  law,  which  went  into  effect  on 
September  16,  and  whose  revenue  the  Government  intends  to  apply 
on  a  loan  for  financing  the  construction  of  national  buildings. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Republic  had  continued  to  meet 
the  service  charges  on  both  the  foreign  and  the  internal  debt.  Al¬ 
though  internal  tax  receipts,  which  are  used  to  meet  the  general 
budget,  increased  during  the  year,  there  was  a  monthly  deficit  of 
approximately  30,000  c6rdobas. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  depression  was  aggravated  at  the  end 
of  last  October  by  a  severe  hurricane  which  destroyed  houses  and 
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Pbotocraph  by  J.  Harold  DeVeau. 


THE  MODERN  AIRPORT,  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA. 

The  public  works  proKram  is  being  directed  particularly  to  the  improvement  of  transportation. 


plantations  in  the  flourishing  agricultural  section  along  the  north 
Atlantic  coast,  the  administration  continued  its  general  program  of 
public  works  in  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  “The  results  of 
the  El  Sauce-Esteli  highway,”  said  President  Sacasa,  “are  already 
visible  in  the  increased  trade  of  that  section.  The  extension  of  the 
road  from  Esteli  to  Condega  has  been  almost  completed.”  Surveys 
on  the  Condega-Pueblo  Nuevo-Ocotal  highway,  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  trade  with  Honduras,  are  being  made  and  work  is  progressing 
on  the  Rama-Libertad -Puerto  Dfaz  highway.  In  accordance  with 
the  public  buildings  program,  bids  were  accepted  for  the  National 
Palace  and  the  contract  awarded  to  an  important  construction  firm 
for  447,500  c6rdobas.  Railway  service  has  improved,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Pan  American  highway  is  being  considered.  “This 
work,”  said  President  Sacasa,  “is  very  important  for  all  countries  on 
this  continent,  and  the  present  depression  will  surely  not  prevent 
Nicaragua  from  cooperating  to  the  best  of  its  ability.” 

The  National  School  of  Agriculture  in  Chinandega  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Center  at  Masatepe  were  of  great  service  to 
agriculture,  especially  by  their  introduction  of  foreign  plants.  The 
recently  established  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Promotion  immediately 
proved  its  value,  particularly  in  connection  with  cotton  growing. — 
F,  J.  H. 
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By  HORACIO  F.  ALFARO 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  tJie  Treaiury 

T' HE  Republic  of  Panama  can  boast  of  having  made  real  advances 
during  1935  in  the  field  of  national  economy,  thanks  to  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  the  President  to  put  into  effect  the  laws  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  during  its  1934  and  1935  sessions. 

The  Assembly,  on  its  own  initiative  and  also  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  as  co-legislator,  passed  various  laws  tending  to  promote 
industry,  agriculture  and  commerce;  to  foster  manufacturing  and  the 
cultivation  of  new  products;  to  improve  those  already  in  existence; 
and  to  settle  the  agrarian  problem  by  means  of  distributing  land  among 
poor  farmers  without  infringing  upon  the  legitimate  rights  of  land- 
owners. 

Protection  to  commerce  and  industry  was  given  by  laws  42  and  69 
of  1934,  which  not  only  exempted  from  import  duties  articles  suitable 
for  sale  to  tourists  and  in  general  everything  which  cannot  be  produced 
in  the  country  but  also  imposed  duties  on  everything  which  is  produced 
nationally  or  which  can  be  either  manufactured  or  grown.  These 
laws  promote  the  establishment  of  plants  for  processing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  foreign  products  and,  by  executive  decree,  bonded  warehouses 
have  been  created  and  the  re-exportation  of  merchandise  has  been 
appreciably  facilitated. 

Because  of  the  privileged  geographical  position  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  benefits  of  these  measures  were  quickly  manifest  in  the 
steady  increase  in  imports  and  commercial  activity,  especially  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n.  This  increase  has  been  such  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lai^e  number  of  articles  which  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty,  an  exemption  which  it  was  feared  at  first  might  occasion  a 
considerable  decrease  in  this  item  of  the  budget,  the  customs  receipts 
are  constantly  mounting. 

These  laws,  then,  serve  a  double  purpose:  on  the  one  hand  they 
stimulate  commerce  and  on  the  other  they  protect  national  industry, 
preventing  the  competition  of  foreign  articles  with  those  produced  at 
home. 

Under  the  present  administration  agriculture  has  been  considerably 
extended.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  is  becoming  more 
important  every  day  and  extending  its  sphere  of  activity  to  the  whole 
Republic.  This  bureau  has  promoted  the  growing  of  rice,  sugar  cane 
and  other  tropical  products  and  has  built  plants  for  hulling  rice  in 
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various  provinces.  It  has  imported  selected  seeds  for  free  distribution 
among  farmers  and  for  experiments  at  the  National  Experimental 
Farm  and  has  also  brought  into  the  country  pedigreed  sires  for 
improving  the  national  breeds  of  cattle,  horses  and  swine. 

At  present  there  are  four  experimental  farms;  one  at  Santiago  de 
Veraguas;  another  in  the  District  of  Las  Tablas,  Province  of  IjOs 
Santos;  a  third  at  Aguadulce,  Province  of  Code;  and  a  fourth  at 
David,  Province  of  Chiriqui.  Moreover,  preliminary  investigations 
are  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to  starting  a  model  farm  in  the 
Province  of  Panama,  near  the  capital.  In  this  same  province  several 
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A  BUSINESS  STREET  IN  PANAMA  CITY. 

Coiiiiucrcial  activity  receiver!  a  great  stimulus  in  1935  by  reason  of  the  i)rotective  legisiation  enacterl. 


agricultural  colonies  have  been  created  to  help  the  unemployed  from 
the  city  of  Panama. 

All  these  steps  w'ere  made  possible  by  the  tax  called  the  workers’ 
and  farmers’  tax,  which  was  amended  and  clarified  by  law  49  of  1934. 
Its  proceeds  were  designed  exclusively  to  provide  employment  for 
the  workers  in  the  city  and  to  promote  agriculture.  It  is  levietl  on 
the  net  profits  of  all  persons  or  companies  residing  or  doing  business 
in  the  Republic,  the  rate  being  from  K  to  5  per  cent  monthly.  Its 
annual  yield  has  been  calculated  at  250,000  balboas. 

To  help  agriculture  and  especially  to  foster  a  greater  number  of 
small  holdings,  the  Government  purchased  from  private  owners  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country  about  250,000  acres  of  land.  Its  purchase 
and  distribution  were  authorized  by  laws  20  and  33  of  1934,  which 
empower  the  President  to  acquire  the  necessary  land  for  the  purpose 
indicated  and  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies,  model 
farms  and  other  analogous  institutions.  Another  measure  adopted 
by  the  Government  to  acquire  privately  owned  land  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes  is  to  accept  uncultivated  land  in  payment  of 
back  real  estate  taxes.  This  practice  has  turned  out  very  well,  for  it 
lias  given  owners  an  opportunity  to  cancel  their  debts  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  has  returned  to  national  ownership  some  thousand  of  acres 
of  practically  uncultivated  land,  thus  decreasing  the  size  of  very  large 
holdings  and  increasing  the  ownership  of  lands  in  small  parcels. 

These  problems,  which  in  some  countries  have  originated  serious 
disorders,  are  being  settled  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  peacefully, 
without  prejudice  to  any  legitimate  rights. 

To  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  aforementioned  land,  decree 
number  100  of  1935  created  the  National  Agrarian  Commission, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  the  Treasury,  chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  Industry,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Agrarian  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Finance,  who  acts  as  secretary  and  in  this  capacity 
has  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  decree  and  the  instructions  of  the  Commission. 

With  respect  to  banking  legislation  to  aid  industry,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  general  law  upon  this  subject, 
but  the  National  Assembly  at  its  last  session  took  action  tending  to 
facilitate  loans  by  the  National  Bank  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  the  prices  of  their  products,  and  an  Agricultural  Section  to 
have  charge  of  such  operations  was  created  in  the  Bank.  Its  board  of 
directors,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works,  is  authorized  to  regulate  the  operation  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Section  and  its  personnel. 
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PARAGUAY 


-AlLMOST  in  the  center  of  the  immense  continent  of  South 
America,  and  bathed  by  two  of  its  mightiest  rivers,  lies  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  a  country  of  extensive  plains  and  dense  tropical  forests, 
the  basis  of  the  great  agricultural,  cattle,  and  forestry  resources  which 
constitute  its  chief  wealth. 

Although  it  is  true  that  during  the  last  few  years  military  activities 
in  connection  with  the  conflict  with  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  checked 
the  normal  progress  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  no  less  true  that  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  Paraguay  has  started  enthusiastically  on  the 
road  to  economic  rehabilitation  which  should  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  its  economic  structure.  “The  damages  to  our  national  economy 
caused  by  the  war,”  said  President  Eusebio  Ayala  on  April  1,  1935,  in 
his  last  message  to  the  National  Congress,  “can  be  quickly  repaired. 
The  coimtry  has  suffered  no  permanent  economic  injuries.  The  up¬ 
sets  it  caused  were  only  temporary.  Production  is  increasingly  on 
the  upgrade,  for  a  reaction  to  the  universal  depression  has  set  in.” 

Cotton  growing  is  a  good  example  of  this.  In  1935  production  was 
greatly  increased  as  the  result  of  a  well-planned  program  which  has 
been  carried  out  not  only  with  that  end  in  view  but  also  to  establish  it 
as  an  agricultural  resource  of  recognized  value  in  the  national  economy. 
According  to  data  released  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Paraguay,  an  institution  which  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  this  conunodity,  the  export  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  was  estimated  to  be  more  than  18,000,000  pounds  in  1935,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  export  of  about  17,500,000  in  1934  and  6,000,000  in 
1933.  To  understand  how  rapidly  this  industry  has  grown,  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  exports  amounted  to  only  17,330  pounds  in  1918 
and  have  increased  steadily  ever  since  until  they  reached  the  notable 
figure  given  above  for  1935.  If  the  440,000-660,000  pounds  used  by 
Paraguayan  textile  mills  are  also  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  last  year’s  production  reached  a  total  of  about  18,500,000 
pounds.  This  amount  of  fiber  represents  a  raw  cotton  production  of 
62,000,000  pounds,  for  the  average  yield  of  marketable  fiber  was  30.5 
percent.  Since  the  average  was  approximately  625  pounds  per  acre, 
almost  100,000  acres  in  Paraguay  were  devoted  to  cotton  growing, 
25,000  more  than  in  the  preceding  season,  1933-34.  The  report  also 
states  that  if  weather  and  other  growing  conditions  had  been  normal, 
the  crop  would  have  amounted  to  some  88,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
cotton,  which  would  have  yielded  about  28,600,000  pounds  of  fiber. 
In  addition  to  the  fiber  exported,  as  stated  above,  there  were  also 
heavy  exports  of  linters,  seed,  oil,  pressed  cake,  and  cotton  thread,  the 
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latter  manufactured  in  factories  employing  only  Paraguayan  opera¬ 
tives.  This  year’s  results  have  led  the  farmers  to  increase  the  area 
sown  to  cotton;  it  is  therefore  estimated  that  the  yield  wall  be  double 
that  of  last  year,  especially  as  a  better  quality  seed  has  been  used  and 
technical  information  and  cooperative  organizations,  both  official  and 
unofficial,  have  been  improved.  The  Government  has  shown  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  intensive  interest  in  promoting  this  branch  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  in  193G  Paraguay 
will  export  around  44,000,000  pounds  of  fiber. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  PORT,  ASUNCI6n,  PARAGUAY. 

The  water  front  of  Asuncion  has  been  rebuilt  in  recent  years  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  country's 

growing  commerce. 


Government  distribution  of  agricultural  tools  has  facilitated  farm¬ 
ing.  The  Army  and  Navy  munitions  factories  in  Asunci6n  are  now 
manufacturing  10,000  plows  for  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

Paraguay  is  also  a  large-scale  producer  of  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea, 
a  plant  whose  leaves  made  a  delicious  drink  steadily  increasing  in 
popularity  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  7,000 
tons  of  this  product,  which  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the 
central  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Republic,  are  exported  annually, 
MTthout  counting  the  enormous  quantity  consumed  within  the 
country.  In  South  America,  especially  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  there  are  said  to  be  about  10,000,000  indmduals  who 
partake  daily  of  this  popular  beverage.  France  is  the  foremost  im¬ 
porter  of  inat6  in  Europe,  the  others  in  order  of  importance  being 
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Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England.  In  the  United 
States  its  use  is  increasing  every  year. 

Other  products  besides  cotton  and  mat6  which  were  the  object  of 
special  consideration  during  1935  are  tobacco,  quebracho,  lumber, 
and  minerals.  An  increased  production  has  been  sought,  since  the 
future  of  the  country  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  export  trade 
and  the  facility  with  which  its  products  may  be  marketed  abroad. 

The  four  packing  plants  established  in  Paraguay  (Liebig’s  Extract 
of  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.,  International  Products  Corporation,  Industria 
Paraguaya  de  Carnes,  S.  A.,  and  S6ci^t6  Fonci^re  du  Paraguay)  are 
again  in  active  operation.  The  United  States  has  been  importing 
canned  meat  from  Paraguay  since  the  middle  of  1935. 

President  Ayala,  in  the  message  already  referred  to,  brought  up 
several  important  economic  matters.  For  example,  he  branded  as 
false  the  doctrine  that  foreign  credit  is  the  chief  means  of  providing 
money  for  governmental  needs;  he  advised  instead  a  rational  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  domestic  securities  market.  “The  nation  can  build 
its  financial  structure,  from  its  own  obligations,”  he  said,  “as  uni¬ 
versal  experience  has  shown.”  As  fundamental  administrative  needs 
of  the  Public  Treasury  he  recommended  “putting  government  ex¬ 
penses  on  a  systematic  basis,  regularizing  fiduciary  obligations, 
meeting  promptly  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  and  obtaining 
current  credit  for  the  Treasury.”  Referring  to  the  new  Ministry 
of  National  Economy,  he  stated  that  it  has  justified  its  existence  as 
a  governmental  department,  if  only  for  “the  increase  in  export  items, 
the  production  of  sufficient  articles  to  meet  the  demands  of  domestic 
consumption,  the  construction  of  public  roads,  and  other  aspects  of 
its  manifold  activities.”  In  discussing  foreign  trade,  one  of  the 
cliief  bases  of  national  economy,  the  President  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Paraguay  is  a  producer  of  raw  materials,  a  condition  which, 
“more  or  less  modified,  will  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,”  since  in¬ 
dustrial  development  “occurs  in  dense  centers  of  population  where 
technical  aptitudes  have  been  slowly  and  cumulatively  acquired.” 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  primitive  methods  are  still  used  in  agriculture 
and  cattle  raising,  the  Cliief  Executive  requested  from  Congress  in 
1935  authority  to  employ  a  commission  of  foreign  experts  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  scientific  plan  to  set  new  goals  for  these  two  important 
industries. — E.  C.  S. 
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By  F.  J.  HERNAnDEZ 

Editoruil  Divuton,  Pan  American  Union 

Improv  KI)  economic  conditions  tlirougliout  the  year  1935,  as 
compared  with  1934,  have  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Peru  for  an  early  return  of  the  country  to  pre-depression 
prosperity.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  national  adminis¬ 
tration  at  this  favorable  trend,  which  speaks  well  of  its  rehabilitation 
policies.  The  national  budget  was  expected  to  be  balanced  at 
around  130,000,000  soles,  against  111,119,000  soles  in  1934;  while 
the  budget  for  1936,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  estimates  revenues  and  expenditures  at  139,126,746  soles, 
an  increase  wliich,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  is  fully 
justified  by  the  expected  increase  in  the  yield  of  customs  duties  at 
the  new  port  of  Callao,  and  that  of  the  income  tax.  To'these  may 
be  added  the  all-imimrtant  factors  of  stable  political  conditions  at 
home  and  peaceful  and  cordial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  w'orld. 
The  announcement  by  the  Lima  Government  that  the  new  budget 
provided  for  resumption  of  foreign  debt  services  evoked  high  praise 
and  considerable  satisfaction  abroad. 

To  the  amendment  of  the  General  Banking  Law,  pursuant  to  a 
legislative  act  promulgated  on  March  23,  1935,  encouraging  the 
extension  of  commercial  banking  operations  by  reducing  reserve 
requirements,  and  of  branch  banking  by  reducing  invested  capital 
requirements,  is  attributed  in  a  large  measure  a  broad  expansion  of 
credit  operations  throughout  the  land,  with  particular  benefit  to 
agriculture.  Branch  offices  have  been  established  by  important 
banks  in  Callao,  Piura,  Ica,  Huacho  and  other  places.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  for  bank  deposits  to  increase  faster  than  loans,  a 
situation  which  has  prompted  the  banks  to  seek  new  outlets  for  their 
surplus  funds.  Exchange  remained  relatively  stable  throughout  the 
year,  with  no  sharp  fluctuations  reported,  the  general  tendency 
being  for  the  sol  to  appreciate. 

The  latest  figures  available,  covering  the  first  ten  months  of  1935, 
show'  that  the  total  volume  of  Peruvian  foreign  trade  increased 
appreciably,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1934,  reports 
placing  the  amount  at  398,101,690  soles  for  1935  against  388,221,437 
soles  for  1934.  Exports  increased  to  the  extent  of  6,1 19,978  soles,  and 
imports  increased  from  138,974,033  to  142,734,308,  evidencing  a 
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healthy  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation.  Reve¬ 
nues  from  customs  duties  amounted  to  31,321,267  soles  as  against 
28,056,864,  an  increase  of  3,264,403  soles.  The  outstanding 
features  in  the  international  commerce  of  Peru  during  this  period 
were  the  marked  increase  of  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the 
decline  of  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  17.5  million  soles  over  the  Janu- 
ary-October  period  of  1934,  attributed  largely  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  copper,  while  American  imports  increased  by  3.5  million  soles. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  England  fell  off  considerably,  and 
exports  to  that  country  also  diminished.  The  reason  for  this 
decrease  is  found  in  the  reduced  purchases  of  Peruvian  cotton,  com¬ 
pensated  only  by  heavier  German  purchases.  During  the  period 
under  discussion,  Germany  displaced  England  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
a  p>osition  which  she  had  held  almost  continuously  since  Peru  became 
a  cotton  exporting  country.  Statistics  revealed  also  that  Japan  was 
making  a  decided  effort  to  increase  her  purchases  from  Peru,  reduc¬ 
ing  a  balance,  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  of  5,077,529  soles  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1934,  to  2,820,976  in  the  same  period  of  1935,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  increase  in  imports. 

The  agricultural  situation,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  has  continued  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Recent  estimates  forecast  “a  cotton  yield  somewhat  under 
that  of  1934,  but  well  above  a  normal  crop.”  Moreover,  the  quality 
and  staple  of  the  maturing  crop  are  expected  to  be  even  better  than 
the  previous  ones.  Prices  were  considered  to  be  “generally  remunera¬ 
tive”,  and,  on  the  whole,  another  prosperous  year  was  in  prospect  for 
the  industry.  The  outlook  for  the  sugar  industry,  on  the  other  band, 
did  not  seem  very  favorable,  with  continued  imsatisfactory  prices  in 
the  world  markets  making  the  position  of  the  sugar  planters  extremely 
difficult.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  President  Benavides  by  Senor 
Carlos  Palacios  V.,  vice-president  of  the  National  Agrarian  Society, 
the  Government’s  attention  was  called  to  losses  which  estate  owners 
were  sustaining  through  having  to  sell  sugar  at  prices  below  cost  of 
production,  and  to  the  danger  of  having  either  to  curtail  production 
or  to  close  down  altogether  unless  there  were  some  mejisure  of  relief. 
Mining  showed  continued  activity,  as  a  result  of  improvement  in 
metal  prices.  The  monthly  production  quota  of  Peru  was  not 
reduced  under  the  international  copper  agreement,  and,  consequently, 
no  slackening  was  expected  in  the  principal  mining  industry  of  the 
country,  which  was  reported  as  “profiting  by  the  higher  level  of 
copper  prices.”  Another  bright  feature  in  the  mining  industry  of 
Peru  was  the  rise  in  silver  prices,  with  the  corresponding  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  national  economy.  Petroleum  exports  during  the 
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first  nine  months  of  1935  were  valued  at  89,509,703  soles,  as  compared 
with  90,345,958  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year — 
a  decrease  of  836,253  soles — slightly  cutting  down  the  revenues  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Government  on  these  exports,  from  11,332,382  to 
11,122,658  soles.  Nevertheless,  the  operating  companies  have  inten¬ 
sified,  rather  than  diminished,  their  activity,  with  the  International 
Petroleum  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  refining  plant  at  Talara,  while 
the  Lobitos  Oil  Company  completed  an  up-to-date  plant  in  England 
to  process  its  Peruvian  crude  oil. 


BALES  OF  COTTON  AT  A  MILL  NEAR  LIMA,  PERU. 


Cotton  has  become  the  second  leading  export  of  Peru,  valued  slightly  under  petroleum  and  its  products. 

The  dearth  of  statistical  data  makes  it  impossible  to  give  accurate 
information  regarding  national  industries  and  output,  a  situation 
which  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  remedy,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  recent  signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Chile.  The  N  ational 
Congress  approved  a  resolution  recommending  “the  appointment  of 
a  Technical  Commission  to  study  the  production  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  and  to  draw  up  complete  statistics  of  national  food  products 
in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  coimtry”,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
congressional  debate  on  the  treaty,  conflicting  sets  of  figures  were 
submitted  by  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  pact.  A  National 
Statistical  Bureau  has  been  in  existence  since  1932,  but  has  been 
unable  to  operate  properly  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Nevertheless, 
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there  were  clear  indications  of  a  sustained  upward  trend  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  during  the  last  quarter  of  1935.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  Callao  just  north  of  the  old  city,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
modem  port  works  there,  was  the  feature  of  an  active  year  in  the 
construction  industry.  Unemployment  was  not  a  major  problem 
during  1935. 

A  number  of  treaties  signed  with  other  South  American  countries 
gave  added  impetus  to  business  in  Peru.  After  ratification  of  the 
Rio  protocol,  paving  the  way  to  a  final  solution  of  the  unfortunate 
controversy  with  Colombia  over  the  Amazonian  port  of  Leticia, 
there  was  an  immediate  favorable  reaction  in  the  general  business 
situation.  However,  greater  benefits  were  expected  from  the  Peru- 
vian-Chilean  commercial  treaty  originally  signed  on  March  17,  1934, 
and  the  additional  protocol,  signed  on  February  1,  1935,  both  of 
which  became  effective  on  November  27,  1935,  after  ratification  by 
both  Governments,  replacing  the  modus  vivendi  entered  into  in  1932. 
The  treaty  provides  special  treatment  in  Chile  to  Peruvian  sugar 
in  exchange  for  similar  favors  granted  to  Chilean  wheat  in  Peru. 
Both  of  these  commodities  are  to  be  free  from  any  import  restrictions 
up  to  70  percent  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  importing  country 
and  no  favors  to  third  countries  are  to  be  granted  which  may  render 
difficult  the  sale  of  these  products  up  to  that  amount.  Half  of  the 
70-percent  quota  on  Chilean  wheat  will  be  admitted  duty  free  into 
Peru.  Peruvian  cotton  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  Chile  up  to 
100,000  kilos  annually,  while  Peru  will  not  impose  import  duties  on 
Chilean  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  up  to  1,000  tons  a  year. 
In  the  event  that  Chile  imposes  a  duty  on  cotton  yarn,  imports  of 
this  commodity  from  Peru  will  be  admitted  free  up  to  500,000  kilos 
net  per  year.  In  addition  to  several  other  reciprocal  concessions, 
both  countries  will  have  natural  fertilizers,  coal,  lumber,  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  free  list,  and  the  products  of  each  will  be  accorded 
national  treatment  in  the  other  with  respect  to  internal  legislation.* 
Great  strides  were  made  in  the  improvement  of  all  means  of 
transportation,  new  roads  and  airlines  facilitating  the  flow  of  goods 
between  the  coast  and  the  sierra.  The  central  highway,  expected  to 
be  the  main  artery  of  a  great  network  of  roads,  opening  new  lands  to 
exploitation,  was  formally  opened  to  traffic  in  June,  1935.  It  starts 
from  Lima  and  runs  east,  crossing  the  Andes,  to  Oroya,  where  junc¬ 
tion  is  made  with  the  highway  system  of  the  Department  of  Junln, 
which  in  turn  is  connected  with  roads  of  the  Departments  of  Huknuco, 
Huancav61ica  and  Ayacucho.  The  first  section  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  work  will  proceed  untU  this  modem  highway  reaches  Pucalpa, 
a  port  on  the  Ucayali  River,  from  which  water  transportation  is 


>  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  July,  1934,  p.  531. 
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provided  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Amazon  River.*  Then 
there  is  the  progress  of  Peruvian  aviation,  which  has  been  nothing 
short  of  amazing.  Numerous  lines  cross  the  country  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  Lima  boasts  today  what  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
airports  in  South  America.  Faster  services  have  been  established  in 
the  international  field,  providing  closer  contact  with  the  neighboring 
countries.  Only  recently,  Peruvian-built  airplanes  made  non-stop 
flights  from  Lima  to  Santiago,  Chile,  and  to  Bogota,  Colombia. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  year  1935  witnessed  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  general  economic  situation  of  Peru,  and  that, 
with  continued  political  and  industrial  stability  within  her  frontiers 
and  her  international  policies  of  amity  and  better  trade  relations 
bearing  the  results  expected,  she  will  be  able  to  meet  her  problems 
during  1936  with  justified  optimism  and  excellent  prospects. 


URUGUAY 

By  OCTAVIO  M0RAT6  RODRIGUEZ 

Member,  Editorial  Staff  of  “Revista  Economica  Sudamericana" 

According  to  a  law  passed  on  January  31,  1935,  the  budget 
for  last  year  was  as  follows:  Estimated  revenues,  84,162,973.55  pesos; 
estimated  expenditures,  83,970,486.82  pesos. 

National  debt. — The  floating  debt  of  the  Uruguayan  Government, 
as  of  October,  1934,  was  30,000,000  pesos.  A  law  of  November  9, 
1934,  authorized  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  pay  off  amortizable 
obligations  (1st  and  2nd  Series)  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Auton¬ 
omous  Amortization  Bureau  to  liquidate  blocked  foreign  exchange. 
The  bank  was  empowered  to  use  for  that  purpose  an  amount  not 
exceeding  10,000,000  gold  pesos  (about  22,000,000  paper  pesos  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange — 12.06  francs  per  Uruguayan  peso),  and  to 
take  from  its  gold  stocks  the  amount  needed. 

These  expenditures  will  be  a  debt  of  the  State  to  the  Bank,  and  are 
to  be  repaid  in  annual  installments  of  1,500,000  paper  pesos,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  paper  pesos  per  annum  on  each  100  gold  pesos 
or  their  equivalent. 

The  assets  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  are  to  be 
liquidated  to  the  credit  of  the  State  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amortizable  obligations  which  the  Bank  has  paid;  the  proceeds,  after 
the  deduction  of  some  legal  claims  previously  arranged  for,  must  be 
applied  to  paying  off  the  national  floating  debt,  which  will  thus  be 
reduced  by  about  26,000,000  pesos. 

*  See  article  “The  Peruvian  Central  Highway”,  hy  Eduardo  .Salgado.  in  the  Novemher  issue  of  the 
Bullbtin. 
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According  to  the  above  law  of  November  9,  1934,  and  another 
passed  on  August  14,  1935,  the  internal  debt  was  to  be  reduced  by 
27,500,000  pesos  as  follows:  Consolidated  Internal  Debt  of  1933, 
9,500,000  pesos;  Public  Works  6}^  percent  1932  Bonds,  13,000,000 
pesos;  and  Loan  to  Encourage  Rural  Living  and  Colonization,  5,000,- 
000  pesos. 

The  law  of  November  9,  1934  further  provided  that  public  debt 
bonds  already  authorized  but  not  issued  by  December  31, 1933,  coidd 
not  be  issued  without  special  legislative  action,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Public  Works  Bonds  of  1932. 

Accordiixg  to  decrees  of  September  28,  1934,  and  February  7,  1935, 
the  purchase  or  transfer  of  foreign  debt  bonds,  except  those  issued  by 
municipalities,  must  be  registered  with  the  national  treasury.  The 
temporary  retirement  of  foreign  debt  obligations  held  in  the  country 
was  provided  for  by  decrees  of  January  11,  12,  and  14,  1935,  although 
some  obligations  were  excepted  by  decree  of  February  2,  1935.  For 
such  obligations  the  owners  would  receive  coupon  certificates  good 
only  in  the  country,  payable  in  Montevideo  in  Uruguayan  pesos. 

The  law  of  August  14,  1935  authorized  the  emission  of  20,000,000 
pesos,  nominal  value,  in  6  per  cent  internal  tax-exempt  coupon  bonds. 
These  were  to  be  offered  in  exchange  for  blocked  foreign  debt  bonds, 
held  in  the  country,  on  which  interest  payments  were  to  be  resumed 
in  foreign  currency,  and  once  they  had  been  acquired  by  the  State, 
they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  asset  to  make  up  its  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund.  Official 
estimates  gave  the  sum  of  24,000,000  pesos,  nominal  value,  as  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  debt  bonds  blocked  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
introduced. 

balance  of  Payments — Foreign  trade. — Uruguay  has  had  a  lai^e  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  trade  for  several  years.  By  a  decree  of  August 
31,  1934,  an  official  commission  was  appointed  to  establish  the  real 
values  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  and  to 
calculate  the  balance  of  payments  for  those  years. 

Control  of  exports  was  vested  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  by  a 
decree  of  April  4,  1935,  through  extension  of  exchange  control  and 
the  transfer  abroad  of  capital  entrusted  to  it  by  the  law  of  May 
29,  1931.  This  provided  that  permission  to  export  commodities  of 
any  kind  must  be  obtained  in  advance,  so  that  the  declared  value 
of  each  shipment  could  be  ascertained  beforehand. 

A  law  of  November  9,  1934  made  it  obligatory  to  obtain  prior  per¬ 
mits  for  imports,  and  under  it  exchange  quotas  were  assigned  by 
country  and  by  classes  of  merchandise.  These  quotas  can  not  be  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Uruguayan  products  to 
the  respective  purchasing  countries.  Computed  within  such  quotas 
were  payments  for  exports  to  Uruguay  from  each  country;  financial 
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THE  NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

This  modern  building  is  one  of  the  recent  improvements  at  Urugtiay's  chief  port,  through  which  nearly  90 
lieroent  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade  (>asses. 

bonds,  2d  series,  at  3K  percent  annual  interest.  These  bonds  were 
to  be  amortized  as  follows:  30  percent  immediately;  15  percent  each 
year  for  the  four  following  years;  and  a  final  payment  of  10  percent. 
The  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  was  given  authority  to  make 
extraordinary  amortization  payments  at  its  discretion. 

The  foregoing  laws  and  decrees  were  complemented  by  the  signing 
of  bilateral  treaties  or  conventions  with  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  Private  agreements  were  also  made  cover¬ 
ing  foreign  trade  writh  other  countries. 

The  Bank  ojthe  Republic. — A  law  of  August  14, 1935,  made  the  Issue 
Department  of  the  Bank  autonomous  and  conferred  upon  it  control  of 
the  currency  and  supervision  and  regulation  of  private  banking. 


services  for  the  payment  of  public  and  private  debts  and  public  serv¬ 
ices;  freight,  insurance,  and  personal  drafts;  and,  in  general,  all 
transfers  of  funds.  Import  permits  can  also  be  granted  when  the 
importer  possesses  the  necessary  exchange. 

A  law  of  July  15,  1932  consolidated  the  blocked  foreign  credits  as  of 
that  date,  by  the  issuance  of  amortizable  bonds  by  the  Autonomous 
Amortization  Bureau  to  a  total  of  37,311,594.90  pesos  in  foreign 
currencies  at  5  and  6  percent  annual  interest,  to  be  canceled  by  five 
annual  payments  of  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  30  percent,  respectively. 

The  law  of  November  9,  1934  authorized  the  liquidation  of  foreign 
credits  blocked  after  July  15,  1932,  by  the  issuance  of  amortizable 
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The  bank  is  empowered  to  issue  bank  notes:  (1)  up  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  (its  authorized  capital 
is  35,000,000  pesos,  the  paid-up  capital  31,175,678.40  pesos);  (2) 
against  gold  or  silver  on  deposit  at  the  rate  of  2.1932  paper  pesos  for 
each  gold  peso  of  the  legal  standard  established  by  a  law  of  Jime  23, 
1862  (with  a  maximum  of  20,000,000  pesos  in  silver  certificates); 
(3)  up  to  10,000,000  pesos  against  bank  rediscounts  of  paper  falling 
due  in  180  days  or  less,  excluding  obligations  of  the  State  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies.  (The  amount  available  at  present  is  a  million  pesos, 
more  or  less.) 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  must  always  maintain  a  cash  reserve  of 
20  percent  of  its  deposits. 

The  establishment  of  an  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  was  author¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  foreign  exchange  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  cash  for  redeeming  and  meeting  the  services  of  amortizable 
obligations  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bank.  The  fund  is  to 
be  made  up  of  gold  on  deposit  which  the  bank  is  free  to  use  according 
to  the  law  of  November  9,  1934;  foreign  exchange  in  its  possession; 
additional  funds  available  because  of  the  delivery  to  the  bank,  as  its 
property,  of  blocked  foreign  debt  bonds  in  Uruguay. 

Revaluation  of  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. — By 
the  law  of  August  14,  1935  metallic  reserve  when  transferred  to  the 
Issue  Department  as  the  basis  for  note  issue  in  the  proportion  of 
2.1932  to  1,  was  revalued  at  37,000,000  pesos  in  gold  and  4,091,324 
pesos  in  silver,  which  yielded  a  bookkeeping  profit  of  49,030,167.79 
paper  pesos  to  the  State.  This  profit  is  to  be  used  in  the  next  three 
years,  as  follows: 

(а)  Canceled  balances  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  Au-  pnot 

tonomous  Amortization  Bank,  etc _  11,  984,  516.  27 

(б)  To  be  distributed  in  cash:  Petot 

To  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay _  8,  000,  000 

Unemployment  relief  (construction  of 

public  works  in  city  and  country) _  15,  600,  000 

Schools  and  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions _  2,  750,  000 

Aid  for  stockraisers  and  farmers _  2,  498,  356.  30 

Pension  funds .  6,  000,  000  34,  848,  356.  30 

Miscellaneous _  2,  197,  295.  22 

49,  030, 167.  79 

Aid  to  agriculture. — According  to  the  law  of  August  14,  1935, 
already  mentioned  above,  the  reduction  to  4  percent  of  the  annual 
interest  rate  on  rural  mortgages  held  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Uruguay  is  to  be  continued  for  three  years. 

A  decree  of  September  17,  1934  regulated  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  to  be  used  as  bounties  to  cattleraisers. 

The  laws  of  November  14  and  30,  1933,  on  the  minimum  price  of 
wheat,  went  into  effect,  with  slight  modification,  for  the  1934-35 
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liarvest,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  given  control  in  the  matter 
by  a  law  of  December  18,  1934,  and  decrees  of  January  2  and  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1935. 

The  automatic  10  percent  reduction  in  rents,  decreed  by  a  law  of 
October  21,  1931,  was  continued  for  1935  by  a  law  of  December 
20,  1934. 

The  Board  to  Regulate  Markets  and  the  Price  of  Cattle  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  decree  of  August  17,  1934,  to  advise  as  to  the  distribution 
of  bounties  to  stockraisers,  and  regulate  prices  in  the  government- 
owned  slaughterhouse  at  Tablada. 

By  a  law  of  September  13,  1935,  the  functions  of  an  “Arbitration 
Tribunal”  created  by  a  law  of  March  14,  1934,  were  e.xtended  for  one 
more  year  to  deal  e.xclusively  with  mortgage  cases. 

Of  the  legislative  acts  mentioned  above,  the  laws  of  November  9, 
1934,  and  August  14, 1935,  stand  out  for  their  importance  and  results. 
The  two  laws  complement  each  other  and  are  based  on  the  potential 
financial  strength  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  especially  in  view 
of  its  gold  reserves.  The  stock  of  gold  coin  which  made  up  the 
reserves  of  that  bank  in  November  1934  was  valued  at  46,642,791.50 
pesos  in  accordance  with  the  monetary  law  of  June  23,  1862 — never¬ 
theless,  the  note  issue  of  the  bank  itself  was  inconvertible  and  the 
Uruguayan  peso  had  declined  sharply  in  the  international  market. 

Thus  it  has  been  seen  that  the  State  profited  from  this  position, 
and  its  profits  provided  the  means  for  carrying  out  its  foreign  trade 
program  and  its  policies  with  regard  to  Government  finance,  cur¬ 
rency  circulation,  and  foreign  exchange. 


ONE  OF  URUGUAY’S  BIG  MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS. 
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By  H.  GERALD  SMITH 

Chief,  Section  of  Financial  Information,  Pan  American  Union 

'  X' HE  financial  position  of  the  Venezuelan  government  is  such  as 
to  make  it  appear  most  unusual  in  contrast  with  other  countries. 
Following  arrangements  made  in  1930  for  the  payment  in  full  of  the 
external  debt  of  the  government,  action  was  taken  by  the  Venezuelan 
Congress  on  June  1, 1935,  for  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  internal 
debt,  thus  leaving  the  Government  without  any  indebtedness.  In 
addition,  there  remained  a  substantial  surplus  in  the  national  treasury. 
From  this  surplus,  an  appropriation  of  10  million  bolivares  was  made 
in  1934  for  the  relief  of  distressed  farmers;  it  was  followed  by  another 
appropriation  of  a  similar  amount,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  June  1935. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Eleazar  L6pez  Contreras,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  Venezuela  upon  the  death  of  General 
Juan  Vicente  G6mez  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1935,  was  to 
announce  that,  as  a  measure  of  agricultural  relief,  the  Government 
would  purchase  600,000  bags  of  coffee  from  producers.  It  was 
reported  that  Treasury  reserves  would  be  drawn  upon  to  the  extent 
of  30  million  bolivares  for  this  purchase. 

During  the  last  few  fiscal  years,  governmental  revenues  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  have  consistently  exceeded  expenditures,  allowing  the  Treasury 
surplus  to  increase.  For  the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  the  budget  esti¬ 
mated  revenues  at  164,593,779  bolivares,  and  expenditures  at  the 
same  figure. 

However,  the  basic  economic  situation  in  Venezuela  during  1935 
continued  to  be  dominated  by  the  unsatisfactory  export  position  of 
the  coffee,  cacao  and  other  local  industries,  although  alleviated  to  some 
extent  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  by  governmental  rehef 
measures. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  existing  situation  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  conditions  leading  up  to  it 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  export  trade,  of  great  importance  in 
the  economy  of  Venezuela,  consists  of  two  distinct  groups;  coffee, 
cacao  and  other  less  important  commodities,  shipped  by  Venezuelan 
producers;  and  petroleum  and  its  products,  and  gold,  exported  by 
foreign  enterprises  operating  in  the  country.  The  returns  from  the 
former  group  of  commodities  accrue  more  or  less  directly  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole;  broadly  speaking,  the  latter  group  affects  the  fife  of  the 
country  only  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Government,  and 
wages  and  other  expenditures  made  within  the  country.  (It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  the  gold-mining  industry,  though  in  foreign 
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hands,  spends  within  the  country  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  gold  mined.) 

With  such  a  situation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  economic  well¬ 
being  of  Venezuela  depends  largely  upon  the  success  with  which 
coffee,  cacao  and  other  products  are  sold  in  foreign  nations.  By 
analyzing  the  position  of  the  coffee  industry  in  1935,  in  the  absence 
of  late  statistics  on  other  economic  developments,  an  idea  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  country  as  a  whole  may  be  obtained. 

Wliile  other  nations  exporting  commodities  similar  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  Venezuela  have  had  the  advantage  of  depreciated  currencies 


Courtesy  of  tho  Stondard  Oil  Company. 

OIL  FIELDS,  VENEZUELA. 

This  general  view  shows  wells  and  shops  in  the  La  Salina  area  near  Lake  Maracaibo.  The  annual  exports 
from  Venezuela  reflect  a  steadily  increasing  output  of  petroleum  and  its  by-products. 

during  the  past  few  years  in  competing  in  consuming  markets, 
Venezuela  has  remained  on  the  gold  standard.  In  1932  the  average 
exchange  value  of  the  currency  unit,  the  bolfvar  (with  a  par  value  of 
19  cents  U.  S.),  was  approximately  15  cents  U.  S.  currency;  in  1933  it 
rose  to  approximately  19  cents;  in  1934  the  average  for  the  entire 
year  was  about  28  cents,  but  would  have  been  considerably  higher, 
had  not  an  arrangement  been  entered  into  between  the  Government 
and  foreign  petroleum  companies  which  held  the  bolivar  down  to 
about  25  cents  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  During  the  first 
10  months  of  1935,  the  rate  was  held  stable  at  between  25  and  26 
cents.  In  view  of  this  exchange  situation,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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its  effect  upon  exports  of  the  most  important  commodity,  coffee.. 
This  is  shown  roughly  in  the  following  table  which,  based  on  pre¬ 
liminary  trade  statistics  and  merely  appro.ximate  coffee  prices, 
nevertheless  reveals  the  basic  situation: 


Exports  of  Venezuelan  coffee  from  three  principal  ports,  January-October 


Year 

Number 
of  bags 
exported 

Average 
price  pw 
bag  in 
Caracas 

Total  ap¬ 
proximate 
return  to 
exporters 

IH3.1 . 

659,048 

039,166 

838,381 

Rotimro 

53 

40 

32 

BoUvaref 
27,902,400 
25,  .466, 640 
26,828,192 

I«3t . 1 

lai*) . 

The  above  table  shows  clearly  that  although  coffee  exports  from  the 
three  principal  Venezuelan  ports  increased  in  volume  by  50  percent 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1935  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1933,  the  monetary  return  to  producers  was  less  than  in  the  earlier 
year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above 
table,  coffee  producers  in  other  Latin  American  countries  where 
currency  depreciation  had  occurred,  were  receiving  each  year  higher 
returns  in  national  currency  from  coffee  exports.  This,  then,  is  the 
crux  of  the  economic  problem  facing  producers  of  coffee  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  in  Venezuela,  at  the  close  of  1935.  In 
speaking  of  this  problem  as  affecting  the  sale  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States,  one  commentator  in  Venezuela,  Senor  Ram6n  Le6n,  has 
succintly  summarized  the  basic  situation  as  follows: 

As  can  lie  appreciated,  the  difference  between  Venezuelan  and  Colombian 
coffees  tends  every  day  to  become  less  in  the  United  States,  as  is  natural  consid¬ 
ering  their  similar  qualities.  What  is  different  is  the  amount  received  by  the 
Colombian  and  Venezuelan  producer,  for  while  the  Colombian  is  receiving  19 
Colombian  pesos  for  100  pounds  of  coffee,  the  Venezuelan  receives  only  28  to  30 
bolivares.*  This  is  the  point  to  be  considered  in  the  present  condition  of  our  export 
products — to  find  a  system  which,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  living,  or  en¬ 
dangering  our  gold  standard,  might  stimulate  exports,  which  form  the  only  part 
of  our  national  economy  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  an  appreciated  currency. 
There  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  difficult  struggle  which  our  coffee  wages  in  world 
competition  against  countries  with  depreciated  currencies. 

■  In  U.  8.  money  at  ourrent  rates,  19  Colombian  pesos  e<|ual  alsmt  $11,  while  30  V'enezuelaii  bolivares 
equal  approximately  $7..V). 
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JANUARY 

1.  The  Nicaraguan  Government  installed  the  Mortgage  Bank  at  Managua. 

2.  The  Pan  American  Union  opened  a  Division  of  Travel  to  promote  tourist 

travel  in  the  21  American  Republics. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  announced  receipt  of  a  check 

for  half  a  million  dollars  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  payment  of 
the  first  annual  installment  due  in  accordance  with  the  Special  Claims 
Convention  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  April  24,  1934. 

6.  A  National  Economic  Council  to  coordinate  governmental  economic  policy 
was  created  in  Ecuador;  similar  bodies  function  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile, 
and  Colombia. 

0.  Brazil  sent  to  the  United  States  a  financial  mission  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  de 
Souza  Costa,  Minister  of  Finance. 

16.  President  Benavides  officially  inaugurated  the  Callao  Port  Terminal  in  Peru. 
18.  Peru  celebrated  the  four  hundredth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  Lima  by 
Pizarro. 

29.  The  Mortgage  Bank  of  El  Salvador  was  organized. 

30.  The  control  of  exchange  was  relaxed  in  Colombia  when  the  Bank  of  the 

Republic  withdrew  its  support  from  the  foreign  exchange  market. 

FEBRUARY 

2.  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  signed  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States. 

10.  A  national  plebiscite  in  Haiti  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  capital  stock  of 

the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  from  its  New  York  owners;  purchased  July  8 
at  the  price  of  $1,000,000. 

1 1 .  Brazil  liberalized  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange 

to  cover  imports. 

13.  The  28,000  high  schools  of  the  United  States  celebrated  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Publick  Latin  School,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  American  high  school  and  founder  of  free  education 
in  the  modem  world. 

16.  President  Arturo  Alessandri  of  Chile  established  an  Agricultural  Colonization 
Fund  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  untilled  land  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  country. 

23.  The  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  agreed  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
ratification  of  the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  signed 
by  the  two  nations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  24,  1934. 

President  Cdrdenas  of  Mexico  issued  a  Popular  Credit  Act,  establishing  a 
national  system  of  small  loans  for  laborers,  artisans,  tradesmen,  and 
professional  men  of  limited  resources. 

>  Compiled  by  Guillermo  Suro,  Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union. 
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27.  The  Presidents  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  General  Rafael  Trujillo 

Molina  and  Dr.  St^nio  Vincent,  settled  through  direct  conversations  the 
last  remaining  difficulties  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between 
their  respective  countries. 

MARCH 

1.  General  Maximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez  was  inaugurated  President  of  El 
Salvador  for  a  four-year  term. 

16-April  5.  The  Third  Central  American  and  Caribbean  Olympic  Games  were 
held  in  San  Salvador. 

21-23.  The  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Pan  American  Student  Forum  met 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

23.  A  revision  of  the  General  Banking  Law  of  Peru  encouraged  the  extension  of 
commercial  banking  operations  and  branch  banking  by  a  reduction  in 
reserve  and  capital  requirements. 

28.  A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States  was 

signed  at  Washington. 

Radical  changes  in  the  financial  structure  of  Argentina  were  enacted  through 
a  new  organic  banking  law  and  legislation  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  bank,  the  creation  of  an  institution  for  tne  liquidation  of 
frozen  banking  assets,  amendment  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Nations 
Mortgage  Bank,  and  amendment  of  the  basic  law  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Argentine  Nation. 

28-April  10.  The  First  South  American  Regional  Radio  Conference  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  in  attendance. 

APRIL 

1.  .\rgentina  and  Chile  invited  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
in  an  effort  to  settle  the  conflict  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Uruguay 
was  invited  on  May  2  to  join  the  mediating  countries. 

7.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Chile  women  and  foreigners  voted  in 

municipal  elections. 

8.  President  Roosevelt  signed  an  act  appropriating  $4,880,000,000  to  “provide 

relief,  work  relief,  and  to  increase  employment.” 

10.  The  U.  S.  Government  price  for  newly  mined  domestic  silver  was  raised  by 
a  proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt  to  71.11  cents  an  ounce  and  again 
to  77.57  cents  an  ounce  on  April  24;  the  price  in  the  New  York  and  London 
open  markets  consequently  rising  as  high  as  81  cents  and  36  pence  per 
ounce,  respectively.  Mexico,  Peru  and  other  I.atin  American  Republics, 
where  silver  coins  constituted  the  principal  circulating  medium,  had  to 
alter  their  monetary  systems  to  prevent  the  exodus  of  their  monetary' 
symbols  which  suddenly  became  more  valuable  as  bullion  than  as  money. 
The  Mexican  Government  took  the  first  census  of  the  land  distributed 
among  farmers  in  compliance  with  the  agrarian  laws;  2,335,017  hectares 
were  distributed  in  1935  among  141,001  farmers. 

14.  Pan  American  Day  was  celebrated  for  the  fifth  time  throughout  the  Americas. 

15.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  21  Republics  of  America  gathered  at  the  White 

House  in  Washington  to  sign  the  Roerich  Pact  for  the  protection  of 
artistic  and  scientific  institutions  and  historic  monuments  in  times  of 
war  and  peace. 

26.  Silver  was  demonetized  in  Mexico  and  a  one-peso  note  was  substituted  for 
the  historic  silver  peso. 
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10.  The  Government  of  Honduras  undertook  a  comprehensive  rural  colonization 
project. 

13.  Paraguay  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  mediating  countries  (Argentini^' 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  the  United  States  and  Uruguay)  to  meet  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  an  effort  to  stop  hostilities  in  the  Chaco;  Bolivia  accepted 
May  17. 

22.  President  Tejada  Sorzano  of  Bolivia  signed  a  decree  establishing  a  com* 
pulsory  accident  insurance  fund. 

24.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  Dr.  Felipe  Espil,  Ambassador  of  Argen¬ 

tina,  signed  a  convention  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  avoidable 
injury  to  trade  arising  from  the  application  of  sanitary  measures. 

25.  During  the  visit  of  President  Vargas  of  Brazil  to  Argentina  the  representa¬ 

tives  of  the  two  countries  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce,  protocols  on  extra¬ 
dition  and  on  the  international  bridge  over  the  Uruguay  River,  and 
conventions  on  civil  strife  and  on  the  interchange  of  professors  and 
students.  Added  to  the  agreements  signed  during  the  visit  of  President 
Justo  of  Argentina  to  Brazil  in  1933,  they  form  a  series  regulating  many 
phases  of  the  mutual  relations  between  these  neighboring  Republics. 
26-June  19.  The  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  met  in  Buenos  Aires. 

27.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  unconstitutional  the 
code-making  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  (NRA)  and  the 
Frazier-Lemke  Act  of  1934  providing  for  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
farmers’  debts. 

29.  A  decree  issued  by  President  Harmodio  Arias  established  a  national  uni¬ 
versity  in  Panama;  it  was  inaugurated  October  7. 

30-June  3.  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  President  of  Brazil,  visited  Uruguay  to  return 
the  visit  of  President  Terra  in  1934. 

JUNE 

1.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  announced  that  it  had  taken  action  to  liquidate 

completely  the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic,  which  gave  Venezuela  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  country  in  the  world  without  a  national 
debt,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  (The  external  debt  of  Venezuela  was 
liquidated  in  1930  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  Liberator.) 

Following  the  policies  outlined  in  the  Six-Year-Plan,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  established  a  national  insurance  company,  Seguros  de  Mixico,  S.  A., 
with  a  capital  of  a  million  pesos,  of  which  the  Government  subscribed 
600,000  pesos. 

2.  A  plebiscite  in  Haiti  ratified  the  new  constitution  drafted  by  the  legislature 

and  extended  the  term  of  office  of  President  St^nio  Vincent  for  another 
five-year  term  beginning  May  15,  1936.  The  constitution  went  into  effect 
upon  publication  on  June  17. 

3.  The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States  went 

into  effect  after  proclamation  by  Presidents  Vincent  and  Roosevelt. 

12.  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Cuba  which  set  aside  the  provisional 
constitution  of  February  3,  1934,  and  restored  that  of  1901  with  certain 
modifications. 

After  two  weeks  of  direct  negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the  mediating 
countries  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  protocols  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Chaco. 
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13.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Mexico  City  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

to  facilitate  assistance  to  and  salvage  of  vessels  of  either  country  in  danger 
or  shipwTecked  on  the  coast  or  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other, 

14.  Firing  ceased  in  the  Chaco. 

22.  Dr.  W.  W.  Stanley,  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  isolated  as  a 
crystfdline  protein  the  virus  that  causes  tobacco  mosaic,  thus  indicating  a 
new  class  of  disease  producers  independent  of  bacteria. 

25.  The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  recognized  William  E.  Pulliam, 

General  Receiver  of  Dominican  Customs,  as  the  initiator  of  the  project 
for  a  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  at  Santo  Domingo. 

26.  The  mediating  group  took  cognizance  of  the  ratiOcation  by  the  Bolivian  and 

Paraguayan  Congresses  of  the  protocols  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  June  12. 

30.  The  representatives  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay  opened  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference  at 
Buenos  Aires  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  protocols  signed  by  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  on  June  12. 


JULY 

1.  President  Benavides  of  Peru  officially  opened  to  traffic  the  new  Central  High¬ 

way  connecting  Lima,  the  capital,  with  Oroya,  111  miles  distant.  The 
highway  reaches  an  altitude  of  15,889  feet. 

2.  Argentina  signed  ten  bilateral  conventions  with  Chile  on  railway  communica¬ 

tions,  judicial  requests,  counterfeit  currency,  motion  picture  censorship, 
exchange  of  official  publications,  intellectual  interchange,  traffic  in  nar¬ 
cotics,  artistic  and  industrial  expositions,  frontier  traffic,  and  certificates 
of  origin  as  well  as  five  conventions  with  Peru  on  civil  strife  (identical  with 
that  signed  with  Brazil  on  May  25),  exchange  of  publications,  judicial  re¬ 
quests,  motion  picture  censorship,  and  intellectual  interchange — analogous 
to  those  on  the  same  subjects  signed  with  Chile. 

5.  Chile  and  Peru  signed  six  treaties  on  civil  registration,  the  census,  counterfeit 
currency,  motion  picture  censorship,  judicial  requests,  and  intellectual 
interchange;  the  last  four  analogous  to  the  conventions  between  Argentina 
and  Chile  and  Peru. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Labor  Relations  Act  creating  a  national  board 
to  promote  equality  of  bargaining  between  employer  and  employee  and  to 
lessen  labor  disputes. 

19.  Guatemala  celebrated  the  centenaiy  of  the  birth  of  Justo  Rufino  Barrios, 
“The  Reformer”,  a  dominant  figure  in  Central  .America  from  1871  to  1885. 

24.  A  monumental  statue  to  the  memory  of  Simdn  Bolfvar,  the  Liberator,  was 
dedicated  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  the  152nd  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Spe¬ 
cial  ceremonies  were  held  in  Washington  and  other  .American  capitals. 

AUGUST 

2.  The  Bolivian  Chamber  of  Deputies  extended  President  Tejada  Sorzano’s  term 
for  one  yeai  beginning  August  15. 

10.  A  Hispano- American  Book  Exhibition  was  held  in  Quito  under  the  auspices 
of  the  literary  review  Amirica  and  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 

12.  A  commission  of  the  Social-Economic  Union  of  Cuba,  an  unofficial  and  non¬ 
political  body,  visited  Washington  to  discuss  informally  with  Government 
ofificials  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
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14.  The  Uruguayan  gold  reserve  was  revalued,  the  profit  derived  from  the  re* 

valuation  (approximately  48.7  million  pesos)  to  be  used  principally  in  con¬ 
struction  projects,  including  2,600  laborers’  houses,  a  number  of  tourist 
hotels,  rural  schools,  a  hospital,  and  completion  of  the  road  building  program. 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for  a  Federal 
system  of  old-age  benefits  and  Federal  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  States 
for  unemployment  compensation,  old-age  assistance,  mothers’  pensions, 
pensions  for  the  blind,  maternal  and  child  health,  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

15.  The  United  States  and  Panama  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  bases  for  a 

new  treaty  of  relations  to  supersede  that  of  1903. 

20.  Dr.  Jo66  M.  Velasco  Ibarra,  President  of  Ecuador,  was  deposed;  Antonio 
Pons  assumed  the  presidency. 

23.  The  Banking  Act  of  1935  was  approved,  strengthening  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  over  money  and  credit. 

26.  The  Utility  Holding  Act,  placing  holding-company  control  under  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  and  limiting  the  extent  of  utility  holding 
companies,  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

29.  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Farm  Mortgage  Moratorium  and  Railroad 

Retirement  Acts  to  replace  those  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
May. 

30.  A  National  Agrarian  Board  was  created  by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  take 

charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  development. 

31.  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Neutrality  Act,  directing  the  Executive,  until 

February  29,  1936,  to  prohibit  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  to  belligerent  countries  and  restricting  travel  by  American 
citizens  on  belligerent  ships  during  war. 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico  announced  in  a  message  to  Congress  that  his 
administration  would  support  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  for  women. 
4.  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  issued  a  law  providing  that  debtors  may 
pay  interest  and  amortization  on  mortgage  debts  contracted  prior  to 
1932  in  installments  over  a  15)4  year  period. 

8-17.  The  Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  met  in  Mexico  City. 

13.  A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  w'as 
signed  at  Washington. 

15-26.  The  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
17.  Ecuador  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  visit  of  Charles  Darwin 
to  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

19.  The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  began  excavations  on  the  200- 

mile  canal  through  Florida  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

20.  Colombia  ratified  the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  signed 

by  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Peru  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  24, 
1934,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Leticia  incident. 

The  Farroupilha  Exposition  was  inaugurated  at  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  to 
commemorate  the  heroic  past  and  the  present  cultural  and  economic  progress 
of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
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26.  The  Government  of  Argentina  applied  for  registration  of  its  dollar  bonds 

,  with  the  United  States  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  thus  being 
the  first  foreign  government  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  requir¬ 
ing  that  securities  be  registered  for  trading  on  national  stock  exchanges  in 
the  United  States.  The  Governments  of  Haiti  and  Panama  took  similar 
action  on  December  1  and  27,  respectively. 

27.  Ratifications  of  the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  between 

Colombia  and  Peru  were  exchanged  at  Bogota,  thus  terminating  the  Leticia 
controversy. 

Antonio  Pons  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  Ecuador  and  was  succeeded 
by  Federico  P&ez,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

30.  A  produce  and  securities  exchange,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ecuador,  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  Guayaquil. 


OCTOBER 

2.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  provided  for  a  compulsory  system  of  social 

insurance  to  include  all  public  and  private  employees  and  wage  earners, 
regardless  of  occupation  or  nationality. 

7.  A  decree  repealed  practically  all  exchange  restrictions  in  Ecuador.  (In  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Panama,  Venezuela  and  Peru  no  restrictions  were  imposed  on  normal 
transfers  for  commercial  purposes  during  1935.) 

12-19.  The  Seventh  Pan  .American  Child  Congress  met  in  Mexico  City. 

14-19.  The  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 

18.  The  neutral  military  commission  reported  to  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference 
that  the  demobilization  prescribed  by  the  Protocol  of  June  12  had  been 
completed  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

28.  The  Chaco  Peace  Conference  declared  the  war  betweeen  Bolivia  andParaguay 
ended. 

NOVEMBER 

1.  The  Popular  Credit  Bank,  a  government  controlled  institution,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

3.  A  modern  airport,  said  to  be  the  largest  commercial  flying  field  in  South 

America,  was  opened  at  Lima,  Peru. 

6.  President  Roosevelt  approved  a  program  of  bridge  construction  along  the 
route  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  Central  America,  the  expenses 
to  be  covered  from  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  made  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enable  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Governments 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  survey  and  construction  of 
the  road. 

14.  President  Roosevelt  revoked  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  effective  November  29. 

18-20.  The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  was  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  with  hundreds  of  business  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  of  foreign  interests  in 
attendance. 

25.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  paid  homage  to  Andrew 
Carnegie  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  First  International  Conference  of  the 
Ameriean  States  and  the  donor  of  $750,000  for  the  building  of  the  Union. 
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27.  The  commercial  treaty  between  Chile  and  Peru,  signed  March  17,  1934,  and 

the  additional  protocol,  signed  February  1,  1935,  under  which  reciprocal 
tariff  reductions  and  quota  concessions  are  granted,  became  effective 
following  exchange  of  ratifications  by  both  Governments. 

DECEMBER 

2.  The  instnunents  of  approval  and  ratification  of  the  trade  agreement  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  were  exchanged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
agreement  was  proclaimed  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1936. 

11.  Colonel  Carlos  Mendieta  resigned  as  Provisional  President  of  Cuba  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Joa6  A.  Barnet,  Secretary  of  State. 

17.  President  Juan  Vicente  G6mez  of  Venezuela  died  and  General  Eleazar  L6pez 

Contreras,  Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  was  designated  provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  until  Congress  met  to  elect  a  successor. 

18.  The  United  States  and  Honduras  signed  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

28.  President  Terra  of  Uruguay  issued  a  decree  severing  diplomatic  relations 

with  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Government  of  .Argentina  announced  a  downward  revision  of  the  income 
tax  benefiting  some  50,000  low-salaried  workers;  the  elimination  of  certain 
license  taxes  ordinarily  paid  by  about  26,000  professional  men  and  trades¬ 
men;  and  a  budgetary  surplus  of  20,000,000  pesos,  due  to  increased  reve¬ 
nues  during  1935. 

30.  The  Mexican  Secretary  of  Finance,  Sefior  Eduardo  Su4rez,  arrived  in  Wash¬ 

ington  for  a  conference  on  the  international  silver  situation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

31.  The  Venezuelan  Congress  elected  General  Eleazar  Ldpez  Contreras  to  serve 

the  unexpired  portion  of  the  late  President  Gdmez’s  term,  ending  April 
1936. 
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Alfredo  Ascarrunz,  Bolivian  jurist,  journalist,  statesman,  and  diplomat, 
January  1. 

Jos£  Maximiliano  Olano,  former  President  of  the  National  Assembly  of  El 
Salvador,  January  19. 

John  Barton  Patne,  Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  January  24. 

Francisco  HenrIquez  t  Carvajal,  former  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
February  6. 

Ronald  de  Carvalho,  Brazilian  writer  and  diplomat,  February  15. 

Fernando  Fader,  Argentine  painter,  February  28. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  retired  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  March  5. 

Michael  I.  Pcpin,  American  physicist  and  inventor,  March  12. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  The  New  York  Times  since  1896,  April  8. 

Leolinda  Figdeiredo  Daltro,  pioneer  Brazilian  feminist  and  educator.  May  4. 
Luis  V£lez,  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Venezuela,  May  6. 

Antonio  Mir6  Quesada,  owner  and  editor  of  El  Comercio,  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  Peru,  May  15. 

Jane  Addams,  American  leader  in  social  welfare  and  international  peace.  May  22. 
JcAN  Bautista  Vicini  Burgos,  ex-President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  May  25. 
Javier  Vial  Solar,  prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of  Chile,  June  1. 

Calixto  Oyuela,  president  of  the  Argentine  Academy  of  Letters,  June  12. 

Miguel  Alfredo  MartInez  de  Hoz,  president  of  the  Rural  Society  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  June  12. 

Julio  Phillipi,  Chilean  lawyer,  professor,  and  statesman.  June  26. 

Luis  Morquio,  eminent  Uruguayan  physician  and  pediatrician,  July  8. 

Daniel  Salamanca,  ex-President  of  Bolivia,  July  17. 

.\nnie  Smith  Peck,  American  explorer  and  author,  July  18. 

Rafael  Neira  A.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  July  18. 

Manuel  Alvarez  Calder6n,  Peruvian  statesman  and  diplomat,  July  23. 

Basilio  Vadillo,  Mexican  diplomat  and  journalist,  July  25. 

Fernando  P£rez,  Argentine  diplomat,  July  26. 

F.  D.  Legitime,  ex-President  of  Haiti,  July  29. 

Pedro  de  Toledo,  Brazilian  statesman,  July  29. 

Rinaldo  de  Lima  e  Silva,  Brazilian  diplomat,  former  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  August  2. 

.\RfsTiDES  Arjona,  Attorney  General  of  Panama,  August  7. 

Federico  Puga  Borne,  Chilean  scientist,  educator,  statesman,  and  diplomat, 
August  13. 

Francisco  Andrade  MarIn,  Ecuadorean  statesman,  September  6. 

Salvador  Falla,  Guatemalan  lawyer  and  statesman,  September  11. 

Melit6n  Carvajal,  Rear  Admiral  Peruvian  Navy,  President  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Lima,  former  Minister  of  State  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  September  19. 

Alberto  GImez,  Nicaraguan  scientist  and  educator,  September  27. 

Alberto  Guill£n,  Peruvian  poet  and  diplomat,  October  30. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  United  States  educator,  administrator,  and  scientist, 
November  6. 

Ezequiel  Ramos  MexIa,  Argentine  statesman  and  financier,  November  7. 

Felix  Pacheco,  Brazilian  statesman  and  journalist,  December  6. 

Carlos  M.  de  la  Rionda,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba,  December  14. 
Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  President  of  Venezuela,  December  17. 

Deopoldo  Desvernine,  President  of  the  Cuban  Council  of  State,  December  20. 
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